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GUY FAWKES. 

an U'tstotiral l^omancc. , 

IIY W. IIAHIIISON AIKSWORTII, ESa. 

ILLUSTRATED P.Y GEDIRIE UHUIKSIIANK. 

LOOK II. 

Chapter VI I L 
TiiK jau.i:r’s i)\L(;tttku. 

As Viviuiid sot foot on tlioro fatal .'•tairs liicli so many liavo trod, 
and iK'iio witliont loclin_i>* tliat tlioy took tliolr first st(‘p towards tlie 
soalfiMd, slio iiivoluiitaiily shr.ink backward. iJu! it was now too 
lat(' to retreat; and .dn* surrendejed lier hand to To[)clifle, who 
a.sfistod her lip the step.4 Half a-dozmi men-al-arms, with a like 
iminher of warders, liearing torches, wen* present; and as it w’as 
necessary tliat d'opcdilfe should d(‘liv(*r his warrant Into Sir William 
Waad’s own hands, lie committed his prisoner to the warders, with 
instructions to them to take her to the p;uard*ioom near the By- 
ward Tow('r, wdillc lie proceeded to the lieutenant’s l^d^dngs. 

It was the first time Vlviaua had beheld the terrible pile in 
wliieli she was immured, though she was well aeqiiuintcd wdth its 
^ history, and with the persecutions wliich many of the professors of 
Jiei*fiiith hadj^iidured within it during tlio’reeent reign of Elizabeth ; 
and as the light of the torches (l^islied upon the gray walls of tlie 
Bloody Tower, and upon the adjoining ramparts, all the dieadful 
talcs she had heard uished to her recollection. But having rcco- 
veied tlie first shock, tlie succeeding impressions were pow('rless in 
comparison, and she accomjiwrfi^ the warders to the guard-room 
without cxprc.s.?ing any outward emfltion. Here a seat ■was offered 
her, and, as the men ccyi.siderately withdrew, she ivas able to pursue 
her rcflcellons unmolested. They were sad enough, and it required 
all her firmness to suppe^’t her. 

When considering what was likely to befall her in consequence 
of her adherence to the fortunes of Fawkes and liis companions, 
she had often pictuful .^'t'anc dreadful -situation like tlie jiresent, 
but the reality far exceeded her worst anticipations. She had 
deemed herself equal to any emergency, but, as she thought upon 
the dark menaces of the Earl of Salisbury, she felt it would re- 
quire greater fortitude than she had hitherto di.splaycd to hear her 
through her trial. Nor were her meditations entirely confined to 
herself. While trembling for the perilous situatibn-of Guy Fawkes, 
she reproached herself that she could not requite even in thought 
the passionate devotion of Humphrey Clictham. 
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‘‘ What matters it now,” she thought, “ that I cannot love himi^ 
I shall soon he nothing to him, or to any one. And yet I led I 
have done him wrong, and that I should be happier il‘ 1 coi/ld re- 
quite his attadmient. Hut the die is cast. It is too late to repent, 
or to retreat. My lujart acquits me of having been influenced by 
any uinvorthy moiivc, and 1 will striverto endure the keenest })aiig 
without a murmur.” 

Shortly alter this, Topclillc returned with Sir William Waad. 
On their entrancj^' Viviana arose, and tlui lieutenant eyed her with 
some curiosity, lie was a middle-aged tnan, tall, stoutly built, 
and having harsh leatiirc's, stamped with an ('xpression of mingled 
cunning and ferocity. His eyes had a fierce iind bloodthirsty look, 
and were overshadowed by thick and scowling brows. Saluting 
tlie captive with allected courtesy, he obseiwed, 

“ So you refuse to answer the intiirrogations of the Privy Coun- 
cil, madam, I understand. I am not sorry for it, hocaus(' 1 w<Hild 
Inive the merit of wringing the truth from you. Tliosc who liave 
been most stuhhorn outside these walls have been the most yield- 
ing within them.” 

“ Tliat Avill not he my case,” replied Viviana, coldly. 

W (' shall see,” returned the lieutenant, Vith a significant 
glance at Topclille. 

Ordering her to follow him, he then proccedc'd along the ward in 
the direction cl’ the Bloody Tower, and, passing beneath its arched 
gateway, ascended the steps on the l(‘ft, o^d led her to liis lodgings. 
Entering the habitation, he mounted to the upper story, and, track- 
ing n long gallery, brought her to a small eiicular chamber in the 
Bell Tower. Its sole kirnitiire were a cliair, a table, i.nd a coiicn. 

“ Here you will remain fur ihc present,” observed tin* licuUmant, 
smiling grimly, and placing a lamp on the table! “ It will depend 
upon yourself whether j^our accoiniiiodations are better here- 
after.” 

With this he quitted the cclMntn his attendants, and barred 
the door outside. 

Left alone, Viviana, who liad hitherto restrained her anguish, 
sudered it to find vent in tears. Never had she felt so utterly 
forlorn and desolate. All before her was threatening and terrible, 
full ol' dangers real and imaginary; nor could she look back upon 
her past career without fsomething like remorse. 

“ Oh, that Heaven would take me t?» itself!” she murmured, 
clasping her hands in an agony of distress; “ for I feci unequal to 
my trials. Oh. that I had perished with my dear father ! For what 
dreadful fate am 1 reserved? — Torture! — I will bear it, if I cern. 
But death by the hands of the public executioner — it is too horrible 
to think .of ! Is there no way to escape 

As this hideous thought occurred to her, she uttered a loud and 
prolonged scream, and fell senseless on the floor. When she reco- 
vered it was daylight; and, weak and exhausted, she crept to the 
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^oucli, and, throwing herself upon it, endeavoured to forget her 
]iiiscry in sleep. 15ut, as is usually the case with the afflicted, it 
fled her eyelids, and she passed several hours in the severest mental 
torture, unrelieved hy a single cheering thought. 

About the middle of the'day the door of the cell was opened by 
an old woman with a iiiorosoiand forbidding countenance, attended 
by a younger female, who resemldcd her in all but the expression 
of her features (her look was gentle and compassionate), and who 
appeared to be her daughier. ^ 

> Without paying any attentign to Viviana, the old womaiit^ook 
a small loaf of broad and other provisions from a basket she had 
})rought with her, and placed them on the table. This done, she 
was about to depart, wlien her daught(*r, who had glanced uneasily 
at tlie couch, observed in a kindly tone, 

“ Shall we not Impiire wdiether we can be of service to the poor 
young lady, mother?” 

Wliy should we concern ourselves about licr, Kiltb?” returned 
the old woman, sliarply. “ If she wants anything, sbe has a tongue, 
and can sj^oak. If slic dcvsiros further comforts,” she added, in a 
signilicant tone, they must be paid for.” 

“ I desire' nolblugbut death,’’ groaned Viviana. 

“ The poor soul is dying, I believe,'’ cried Ruth, rushing to the 
couch. “ Have you no cordial -water about yon, mother?” * 
‘‘Truly have I,” returned the old woman; “aiid#l have other 
things besides, lint J must be paid for them.” 

As sbe s])oke sbe drew from her pocket a small, square, Dutcli- 
* shaped bottle. 

‘^Give it wc,” cried Ruth, snatching it ftom her. “ I am sure 
llie young lady will pay for it.” • 

“ You art) very kind,” said Y^iviana, faintly. “ But 1 have no 
means of doixig so.’’ 

“ I knew it,” cried the old woman, fiercely. “ I knew it. Give 
me back tlie flask, Ruth, not taste a droj). Do yjou not 

bear she lias no money, tveneb? Give it me. I say.” 

“ hJay, mother, for jiity’s sake,” implored Ruth. 

“Pity, forsooth !” exclaimed the old woman, derisively. “ If I, 
and thy father, Jasper bpgreve, bad any such feeling, it would be 
high time fur him to give up bis post of jailer in the Tower of 
London. Pity for a jmoj' prisoner ! Thou a jailer’s daughter, and 
talk so i I am ashamed eyf' thee, wench. Jhit I thought this was a 
rich Catholic heiress, and had powerful and wealthy Iricnds.” 

“ So she is,” replied Ruth ; “ and though she may have no 
money with her now, she can command any amount* she pleases. 
I heard Master Topclilfe tell young Nicholas Hardesty, the warder, 
so. She is the daughter of the late Sir William Radclifle, of Ord- 
sall Hall in Lancashire, and sole heiress of his vast estates.” 

“Is this so, sweet lady?” inquired the old woman, stepping 
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towards the couch. Are you truly Sir William RadclifFeV 
daughter?” 

“ I am,” replied Viviana. “ But I have said I require nothing 
from you. Leave me.^^ t 

No — no, dear young lady,” rejoined Dame Ipgrcve, in a 
whining tone, whicli was infinitely mrorc disagreeable to Viviana 
than her previous harshness: “I cannot leave you in this state. 
Raise her head, Ruth, while I pour a few drops of the cordial 
down her throat.” 

“ L will not taste it,” replied Viviana, putting the flask aside. 

“ You would find it a sovereign restorative,” replied Dame Ip- 
greve, wdth a mortified look; but as you please. I will not urge 
you against your inclination. The provisions I have been obliged 
to bring you are too coarse ibr a daintily-nurtured maiden like you 
— but you shall have others presently.” 

‘‘ It is needless,” rejoined Viviana. “ Bray leave me.” 

“ Well, well, I am going,” rejoined Dame Ipgreve, lu'sitating. 
“ Do you want to write to any one ? I can find means ol’ convey- 
ing a letter secretly out of the Tower.” 

“ Ah !” exclaimed Viviana, raising herself.* And yet no — no 
— I dare not trust you.” 

“ You may,” replied the avaricious old woman — “ provided you 
pay me well.’’ 

‘‘ I will tlfink of it,” returned Viviana. But I have not 
strength to write now.” 

You must not give way thus — indeed you must not, dear 
lady,” said Ruth, in a voice of great kindness. “ It will not be . 
safe to leave you. Sulfcr me to remain with you.” n 

Willingly,” replied Viviana most willingly.” 

Stay wdth her, then, child,” said D.ame Ipgreve. “ I will go 
and prepare a nourishing broth for her. Take liecd and make a 
shrewd bargain witli her for tliy attendance,” she added in a hasty 
whisper, as she retired. ^ - • 

Greatly relieved by the old woman’s departure, Viviana turned 
to Ruth, and thanked lier in the warmest terms for her kindness. 
A few minutes sufficed to conv(‘rt the sympatliy which these two 
young persons evidently felt towards eacji other into aflcctionate 
regard, and the jailer’s daughter assured Viviana that so long as 
she should be detained slic would devote herself to her. 

By this time the old woman had returned witli a mess of hot 
broth, which she carried with an air of great mystery beneath her 
cloak. Viviana was prevailed upon by the solicitations of Ruth to 
taste it, and found herself much revived in consequence. Her 
slight meal ended, Dame Ipgreve departed, with a promise to 
return m the evening with such viands as she could manage to 
introduce unobserved, and with a flask of wine. 

“ You will need it, sweet lady, I fear,” she said; for my 
husband tells me you are in peril of the torture. Oh ! it is a sad 
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thing that sucli as you should he so cruelly dealt with 1 But wc 
will take all the care of you we can. You will not forget to requite 
us. You must give me an order on your steward, or on some rich 
Catholic friend. I am half a Papist myself — that is, I like one re- 
ligion as well as the otlicr — and I like tljosc best, whatever their 
creed may be, wlio pay heSt. TJiat is my maxim : and it is the 
same with, my husband. We do all we can to scrape together a 
penny for our child.” 

“ No more of this, good mother,” interrupted Ruth. It dis-. 
tresses the lady. I will take care she wants nothing.” 

Right, child, right,” returned Dame Ipgreve. “ Do not h#rget 
what I told you,” slui added in a whisper. 

And she quitted the ceil. 

Ruth remained with Yiviana duiing the rest of the day, and it 
was a grcjat consolation to the; latter to find that her companion was 
of tlie same faitli as herself having been converted by Father 
Poole, a Romi^b priest who was conlined in the Tower during the 
latter ])art f)f‘ Elizabetli’s reign, and whose sullerings and constancy 
ibr his leligion had made a powerful impression on the jailer’s 
daughter. As soon as Yiviana. asetTtaiacd this, she made Ruth, 
so far as sIkj lliought prudent, a confidant in her misfortunes, and, 
after bc'guiling.som'e hours in conversation, tliev both kinlt down 
and oflered up fervent prayeis to the Virgin. Ruth then departed, 
promising to return in the evening with her mother. ^ 

Soon after it Ix'camc tlark Dam(j Ipgreve and het; daughter rc- 
ap[)eared, the former carrying a lamp, and the latter a l)asket of 
provisions. Ruth’s countenance was so troubled that Yiviaua was 
certain that some fresh calamity was at hand. 

What i»the matter?” she hastily demanded. 

“ Mtike your meal first, doer y tiling lady,” replied Dame I]igrcvc. 
“ Our news might take away your appetite, and you will have to 
pay for your supper, whether you cat it or not.” 

“ You alarm me greatly,” cried Viviana, anxiously. “ What 
ill news do you bring?” 

“ I will not keep you longer in ’suspense, madam,” said Ruth. 
“ You are to be examined to-night by the lieutenant and certain 
members of the J^rivy Council, and, if you refuse to answer their 
questions, I lament to say you will he put to the torture.” 

“ Heaven give me strcngtli to endure it !” ejaculated Yiviana, 
in a despairing tone. 

Eat, madam, cat,”* cried Dame Ipgreve, pressing the viands 
upon her. “ You will never be able to go through with the 
examination, if you starve yourself in this way.” 

Are you sure,” inquired Yiviana, appealing to Ruth, “ that it 
will take place so soon?” 

Quite sure,” replied Ruth. “ My father has orders to attend 
the lieutenant at midnight.” 

“ Let me advise you to conceal nothing,” insinuated the old 
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woman. “ They arc determined to wring the truth from you — 
and tlicy will do so.” 

“ You are mistaken, good woman/’ replied Viviana, firmly. 
‘‘ I will die before I utter a word.” 

“ You think so no\/,” •returned Dame Ipgrcve, maliciously; 

but the sight of the rack and the thumbscrews will alter your tone. 
At all events support nature.” 

“ No/” replied Viviana; “ as I do not desire to live, I will use 
no eflhvt to sustain myself. They may kill me if they please.” 

Misfortune has turned her brain,” muttered the old woman. 
‘‘ I must take care and secure my dues. Well, madam, if you will 
not cat the supper J have provided, it cannot be helped. I must 
find some one who will. You must pay for it all the same. My 
husband, Jasper Ipgreve, will be present at your interrogation, 
and I am sure, for my sake, he will use you as lightly as he can. 
Come, Ruth, you must not remain here longer.” 

“Oh, let her stay with me,” implored Viviana. “ I will make 
it well worth your while to grant me the indulgence.” 

“What will you give?” cried the old woman, eagerly. “But 
no — no — I dare not leave her. The lieutenant may visit you, 
and find her, and then I should lose my place. Come along, Ruth. 
She shall attend you after the interrogation, madam. 1 shall be 
there myself” 

Farewell, madam,” sobbed Ruth, who was almost drowned in 
tears. “ Heaven grant you constancy to endure your trial !” 

Be 3'ulcd by me,” said the old woman. “ Speak out, and 
secure your own safety.” 

She would have continued in the same strain, but Ruth dragged 
her away. And casting a commiserating glance at Viviana, she 
closed the door. “ 

The dreadful interval between their departure and midnight 
was passed by Viviana in fervent prayer. As she heard through 
the barred embrasure of her dungeon the deep strokes of the clock 
toll out the hour of twelve, the door opened, and a tali, gaunt 
personage, habited in a suit of rusty black, and with a large bunch 
of keys at his girdle, entered the cell. 

“You arc Jasper Ipgreve?” said Viviana, rising. 

“ Right,” replied the jailer. I am come to take you before 
the lieutenant and the council. Are you ready?” 

Viviana replied in the affirmative, and Ipgreve, quitting the cell, 
outside which two other officials in sable h&,biliments were stationed, 
led the way down a short spiral staircase, which brought them to 
a narrow vaulted passage. Pursuing it for some time, the 
jailer halted before a strong door, cased with iron, and, opening it, 
admitted the captive into a square chamber, the roof of which was 
supported by a heavy stone pillar, while its walls were garnished 
with implements of torture. At a table on the left sat the lieu- 
tenant and three other grave-looking personages. Across the 
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lower end of tlie chamber a thick black curtain was stretched, hiding 
a* deep recess; and behind it, as was evident from the glimmer that 
escaped from its folds, there was a light. Certain indistinct but 
ominous sounds, issuing from the recess, proved that there were 
persons within it, and Viviana’s quaking Ijeart told her what was 
the nature ol' tlieir proceedings. • 

She liad ample time to sur-wey this dismal apartment and its occu- 
pants, for several minutes elapsed before a word was addressed to 
her by her interrogators, who continued to confer together in an, 
under tone, as if unconscious of lier presence. Dpring this pause, 
broken only by the ominous pounds before mentioned, Viviana 
scanned the countenunees of tlic grou]) at tlic table, in the hope of 
discerning in them some glimpses of compassion ; but they were 
inscrutable and inexorable, and scarcely less dreadful to look upon 
than tlie liideous implements on the walls. 

Viviaiia wished the earth would open and swallow lier, that she 
might escape from them. Anything was better thrin to be left at 
the mercy of such men. At certain times, and not 'unlre<|u(‘ntly 
at the most awful moments, a double current ol’ thought \\dl flow 
through the brain, and at this frightful juncture it was so \vith 
Viviana. Wlnle shuddering at all she saw around her, nay dwell- 
ing upon it, anqf.licr' and distinct train of tlionglit led her back to 
former scenes of happiness, when she was undisturbed by any 
but remote apprehensions of danger. She thought of licr tranquil 
residence at Ordsall — of the flowers she had tended in the garden — 
of her lather, and of his alfcetion lor lier — of Ilumplirey Cli('tham, 
and of her early and scarce ackiiowdedgcrl attachment to him — and 
► of his generosity and dqvotion, and how she hud requited it. And 
then* like a sullen cloud darkening tlic fair prospect, arose tlio figure 
of Guy Fawkes — the sombre e»thusiast — who had unwittingly 
exercised such a baneful influence upon her fortunes. 

“ flad be not crossed iiiy path,” she mentally ejaculated, I 
might have been hajipy — might have loved Humphrey Clietham 
— might, perhaps, liave \veddtra f/fm !” ^ 

These reflections were suddenly dispersed by the lieutenant, who 
in a stern tone commenced his interrogations. 

As upon her previous examination, Viviana observed tlic utmost 
caution, and either refused to speak, or answered such questions 
only as aflected herself. At first, in spite of all her efforts, she 
trembled violently, and her tongue clove to the roof of her mouth. 
But after a while she recovered her coui’age, and regarded the 
lieutenant with a look as determined as his own. 

It is useless to urge me further,” she concluded. ‘‘I have said 
all I will say.” . - 

“Is it your pleasure, my lords,” observed Sir William Waad 
to the others, “ to prolong the examination?” 

“His companions replied in the negative, and the one nearest 
him remarkea, “ Is she aware what will follow 
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I am,’^ replied Viviana, resolutely, ‘^and I am not to be inti- 
midated.” 

Sir William Waad tlien made a sign to Ipgreve, who immedi* 
atcly stepped forward and seized her arm. “You will he taken to 
that recess,” said the lieutenant, “ where the question will be put to 
you. But as we shall remain here, you have only to utter a cry 
if you are willing to avow the truth, and the torture shall be 
stayed. And it is our merciful hope that this may be the case.” 

Summoning up all lier resolution, and walking with a firm foot- 
step, Viviana passed with Ipgreve behind the curtain. She there 
beheld two men and a woman— the latter was the jailer’s wife, 
who instantly advanced to her, and besought her to confess. 

“ There is no help for it if you refuse,” she urged; “ not all your 
wealth can save you.^’ 

“ Mind your own business, dame,” interposed Ipgreve, angrily, 
“and assist her to unrobe.^’ 

Saying this, he stepped aside with the two men, one of whom 
was the chirurgeon, and the other the tormentor, while Dame 
Ipgreve helped to take off Viviana’s gown. She then tied a scarf 
over her shoulders, and informed her husband she was ready. 

The recess was about twelve feet high and ten wide. Tt was 
crossed near the roof, which was arched and vauked, by a licavy 
beam, wdth pulleys and ropes at cither extremity. But what 
chiefly attracted the unfbrtunatd captive’s attention was a couple 
of iron guTurtlcts attached to it, about a yard apart. Upon the 
ground under the beam, and immediately beneath that part of it 
where the gauntlets were fixed, W(‘re laid three pieces of wood of 
a few inches in thickness, and piled upon one another. 

“ What must I do?” inquired Viviana, in a hollOw voice, but 
with unaltered resolution, of the old woman. 

“ Step upon those pieces of wood,” replied Dame Ipgreve, lead- 
ing her towards them. 

Viviana obeyed, and, as soon ^s. she had s^t foot upon the pile, 
the tormentor placed a joint-stool beside her, and, mounting it, 
desired her to place her right hand in one of the gaimtlets. She 
did so, and the tormentor then turned a screw which compressed 
the iron glove so tightly as to give her excruciating pain. He 
then got down, and Ipgreve demanded if he sliould proceed. 

A short pause ensued, but, notwithstanding her agony, Viviana 
made no answer. Tlie tormentor then placed the stool on the left 
side, and fastened the hand which was still at liberty within the 
other gauntlet. The torture was dreadful, and the fingers 
appeared crushed by the pressure. Still Viviana uttered no cry. 
After another short pause, Ipgreve said, “ You had better let us 
stop here. This is mere child’s play compared with what is to 
come.’* 

No answer being returned, the tormentor took a mallet and 
struck one of the pieces of wood from under Viviana’s feet. TTae 
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^pliock was dreadful, and seemed to dislocate her wrists, while the 
pressure on tlio hands was increased in a tenfold degree. The 
poor sufferer, who was resting on the points of her feet, felt that 
the removal of the next piece of wood would occasion almost 
intolerable torture. Her constancy, however, did not desert her, 
and, after the question haeV been repeated by*Ipgrcve, the second 
block was struck away. She was now suspended by her hands^ 
and the pain was so exquisite, that nature gave way, and, uttering 
a piercing scream, she faint(id. 

On recovering,, she found herself stretched iipon^a miserable pallet, 
with Ruth watching beside h^r. A glance round the chaq[^ber, 
"whicli was of solid stone masonry, with a deep embrasure on one 
side, convinced her that she had been removed to some other 
prison. 

Where am I?” she asked in a faint voice. 

‘‘ In the Well To\ver, madam,” replied Ruth: “one of the for- 
tiiications near the moat, and now used as a prison-lodging. My 
lather dwells within it, and you arc under his custody.” 

“ Your father !” cried Viviana, shuddering as she recalled the 
sufferings she had recently undergone. “ Will he torture me 
again ?” 

“Not if I, can' prevent it, dear lady,” replied Ruth. “But 
hush! here comes my mother. Not a word before her.” 

As Ruth s{X)ke, Dame Ipgreve, who had been lingering at the 
door, entered the room. She affected the greatest solicitudc*for 
Viviana, — felt her puIse,-7-looked at the bandages fastened round 
her swollen and crippled fingers, — and concluded by counselling 
her not to persist in j;efusing to speak. 

I dare not tell you what tortures are in store for you,” she said, 

if you continue thus obstinate. But they will be a thousand 
times worse than what you endured last niglit.” 

“ When Avill iny next interrogation take place ?” inquired 
A^iviana. 

“ A week hence, it may be-^r it may be sooner,” returned the 
old woman. “It depends upon tUc state you are in — and some- 
what uj)on the fees you give my husband, for he has a voice with 
the lieutenant.” 

“I would give him. all I possess, if he could save me from 
further torture,” cried Viviana. 

“ Alas! alas!” replied Dame Ipgreve, “ you ask more than can 
be done. He would save you if he could ; but you will not let 
him. However, w^e will do all we can to mitigate your sufferings 
— all -fe can, provided you pay us. Stay with her, child,” she 
added, with a sigriificent gesture to her daughter, ^s^she quitted 
the room, — “ stay wdtli her.” 

“ My heart bleeds for you, madam,” said Ruth, in accents of 
the deepest commiseration, as soon as they were alone. “ You 
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may depend upon my fidelity. If I can contrive your escape^ I 
will — at any risk to myself.’^ 

“ On no account,” replied Viviana. “ Do not concern yourself 
aoout me more. My earthly sullerings, I feel, will have termi- 
nated before further cruelty can be practised upon me.” 

“ Oh ! say not so, madam,” returned Ruth. I liope — nay, I 

am sure — you will live long and happily.” 

Viviana shook her head, and Ruth, finding her very feeble, 
thought it better not to continue the conversation. She accord- 
ingly applied such restoratives as wercj at hand, and, observing that 
the eyes of the sulFerer closed as if in slumber, glided noiselessly 
out ol the chamber, and left her. 

In this way a wc'ek passed. At the expiration of that time the 
chirurgeon pronounced her in so precarious a state, that, if the 
torture were repeated, he would not answer for her life. The in- 
terrogation, therefore, was postponed for a few days, during which 
the chirurgeon constantly visited her, and by his care and the 
restoratives she was compelled to take she rapidly regained lier 
strength. 

One day, after the chii'urgeon liad departed, Ruth cautiously 
closed the door, and observed to her, 

“ You are now so far recovered, madam, as to be able to make 
an attempt to escape. I have devised a plan, wbicb I wdll commu- 
nicate to you to-morrow. It must not be delayed, or you will 
liav'6 to encounter a second and more dreadful examination.” 

“ I will not attempt it if you are exposed to risk,” replied 
Viviana. 

Heed me not,” returned Ruth. One of your friends has 
found out your place of confinement, and has spoken to me about 
you.” , 

What friend.^” exclaimed Viviana, starting. “GuyFaw^kes? 

— I mean ” And she hesitated, while her pale checks were 

suffused witli blushes. 

“ He is named Humphrey Chc^ham,” returned Ruth. “ Like 
myself, '‘he would risk his life to' preserve you.” 

“ Tell him ho must not do so,‘' cried Viviana, eagerly. “ He 
has done cnougli — too much for me already. I will not expose 
him to further hazard. Tell him so, and entreat him to abandon 
the attempt.” 

“ But 1 shall not see him, dear lady,” replied Ruth. “ Besides, 
if I read him rightly, he is not likely to -be turned aside by any 
selfish consideration.” 

You are right, he is not,” groaned Viviana. “ But this only 
adds to my affliction. Oh ! if you should see him, dear Riflh, try 
to dissuade him from his purpose. 

“ I will obey you, madam,” replied the jailer’s daughter. “ But 
I am w'ell assured it will be of no avail.” 

After some further conversation Ruth retired, and Viviana was 
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.left alone for the night. Except the slumber procured by soporific 
potions, she had known no repose since she had been confined 
within the Tower; and this night she felt more than usually rest- 
less. After ineffectually endeavouring to compose herself, she 
arose, and, hastily robing^ herself --a taslb sh^ performed with no 
little difficulty, her fingers being almost useless — continued to pace 
her narrow chamber. 

It has been mentioned that on one side of the cell there was a 
deep embrasure. It was terminated by a narrow and strongly- 
grated loopliole,' looking u})on the moat. Pausing befo^j it, 
Viviana gazed forth. The nlg^it was pitchy dark, and not even a 
solitary star could be discerned ; but as she had no light in her 
chamber, the gloom outside was less profound than that within. 

While standing thus, buried in thought, and longing for day- 
break, Viviana fancied she heard a slight sound as of some one 
swimming across the moat. Thinking she might be deceived, she 
listened more intently, and, as the sound continuec}, she felt sure 
slie was right in her conjecture. All at once the thought of 
Humphrey Chetham flashed upon her, and she had no doubt it 
must be him. Nor was she wrong. The next moment a noise 
was heard as of some one clambering up the wall ; a hand grasped 
the bars of thS loophole, which was only two or three leet above 
the level of the water; and a low voice, which she instantly recog- 
nised, pronounced her name. * 

“ Is it Humphrey Chetham?” she asked, advancing as near as 
she could to the loophole. 

“ It is,” was the reply. “ Do not despair. I will accomplish 
yoiv liberation. I have passed three days within the I'ower, and 
only ascertained your place of confinement a few hours ago. I 
have contrived a plan for your escape with the jailer’s daugliter, 
which she will make known to you to-morrow,” 

I cannot thank you sufficiently for your devotion,” replied 
Viviana, in accents of the deepest gratitude. “ But 1 implore you 
to leave me to my fate. I am wretched enough now, Heaven 
know? ! but if aught should happen to you, I shall be infinitely more 
so. If I possess any power over you — and that I do so I well 
know — I entreat —nay, I command you to desist from this at- 
tempt.” 

‘‘ I have never yet disobeyed you, Viviana,” replied the young 
merchant, passionately — nor will I do so now. But if you bid 
me abandon you, I will plunge into this rnoat, never to rise again.” 

His manner, notwithstanding the low tone in which he spoke, was 
so determined, that Viviana felt certain he would carry his threat 
into execution; she therefore rejoined in a mournful tone, 

“ Well, be it as you will. It is in vain to resist our fate. I am 
destined to bring misfortune to you.” 

“ Not so,” replied Chetham. “ If Y^an save you, I would rather 
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die than live. The jailer’s daughter will explain her plan to you 
to-morrow. Promise me to accede to it.” 

Viviana reluctantly assented. 

I shall quit the Tower at daybreak,” pursued Chetham ; and 
wlien you are once put of it, hasten to the stairs beyond tlic wharf 
at Petty Wales. I will be there with a boat. Paicwell !” 

As he spoke, he let himself drop into the water, but, Ids foot 
slipping, the plunge was louder than he intended, and attracted the 
attention of a sentinel on the ramparts, wdio immediately called out 
to know what wr*s llic matter, and, not receiving any answer, dis- 
charged his caliver in the direction of the sound. 

Viviana, who hoard the challenge and the shot, uttered a loud 
scream, and the next moment Ipgrevc and his wife a])pcarcd. The 
jailer glanced suspiciously round the room ; hut after satisfying 
himsell' tliat all -was right, and putting some questions to the cap- 
tive, wldch she reiused to answer, he departed with his wife, and 
carefully barred the door. 

It is impossible to imagine greater misery than Vivdana endured 
the whole of tlio night. The uncertainty in wliich slie was kept 
as to Chelham’s fate was almost insupportable, and the bodily pam 
she had recently endured appeared light when compared witli her 
present mental torture. Day at length dawned but it brought 
with it no Ruth. Instead of this faithful Ificjid, Dame I])grevc 
entered the chamber witli the morning meal, and lier looks were 
so morose and distrustlul tliat Viviana feared she must have dis- 
covered her dauphtcr’s dcsigu. She did nut, Ijowcver, venture to 
make a remark, but suliered the old ivv)inau to depart in silence. 

Giving up all for lost, and concluding that Humphrey Cliethain ’ 
had either perished, or was, like herself, a. prisoner, Viviaim ])itteiiy 
bewailed his late, and reproached herself with being unintentionally 
the cause of it. Later in the day Ruth entered the cell. To Vi- 
viana's eager inquiries she replied that IIum]>hrey Chctliain liad 
escaped. Owing to the darkne^, the sentinel had missed his aim, 
and although the most rigorous search was instituted throughout 
the fortress he had contrived to elude observation. 

Our attempt,” pursued Rutli, “ must' be made this evening. 
The lieutenant has informed my father that you arc to be interro- 
gated at midniglit, the cliirurgeon having declared tliat you are 
sufficiently recovered to undergo the torture (if needful) a second 
time. Now listen to me. The occurrence of last night has made my 
mother suspicious, and she watches my proceedings with a jealous 
eye. She is at this moment with a female prisoner in the Beau- 
champ Tower, or I should not be able to visit you. She has con- 
sented, however, to let me bring in your supper. You must then 
change dresses with me. Being about my height, you may easily 
pass’ for me, and I will take care there is no light below, so that 
your features will not be distinguished.” 
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Viviana would have checked her, but the other would not be 
hitcrruptod. 

‘‘ As soon as you are ready,” she continued, “ you must lock the 
door upon me. You must then descend tlie sliort fliglit of steps 
before you, and pass as quickly as you caif tlirough the room wlierc 
you will see my fhtlier and Inotlicr. As soon as you are out of the 
door, turn to the lei t, and go*straigiit forward to tlic Ijy-ward Tower. 
Sliow this ])ass to the warders. It is made out in my name, and 
they will suffer you to go fortli. Do the same with the warders at 
the next gate — thc‘ Middle Tower — and again»at tlie Bul\^ark- 
Gate. That passed, you are IWe.” 

“ And wliat will l^ecouie of you?” asked Yiviann, with a bcwil- 
deroil look. 

“ Newer mind nu;,” rejoined Ruth; “ I shall h(* suflieiently re- 
warded if I save you. And now, farewell. Be ready at tlie time 
a])polnted.^^ 

I cannot consent,” returned Viviana. 

You have no choice,” replied Ruth, breaking from lier, and 
hurrying out of tlie room. 

Time, as it cv'ct docs, when expeefifton Is on tlie rack. a])pcarcd 
to })ass witli unusual slowness. {>ut as the hour at length drew 
near, Viviana fv'ished it farther off It was with the utmost trepi- 
dation that slie lieard the key turn in the lock, and beheld Ruth 
enter tlie cell with the evening meal. • 

Closing the door, and setting down the jivovisions, the jailer’s 
daughter hastily divested herself of her dress, wliicli was of brown 
serge, as well as of lior coif and kerchlcd*, while Viviana imitated 
licr^ example. AVitliout ]'ausiug to attire liersclf in the otlicr’s 
garments, Rfitli then assisted Viviana to put oii the dress she liad 
jiust kdd aside, and arranged lu'r hair and the head-gear so skilfully 
that the disguise vran comidcte. 

Hastily whispiuing some Itirtlior instructions to her, and explain- 
ing certain peculiarities in lier^ gait and deportment, she then 
pressed her to her bosom, and led lier to the door. Viviana 
would hav'^e remonstrated, but Ruth pushed lier tlirough it, and 
closed it. 

There was now no help, so Viviana, thougli with great pain to 
iierself, contriv'cd to tufn the key in the lock. Descending the 
steps, she found herself in a small circular cliambcr, in which 
Ipgrcvc and Ills wife were seated at a table, discussing their even- 
ing meal. The sole llgllt was aflbrded by a few dying embers on 
the hearth. 

“What I has she done already?” demanded the old woman, as 
Viviana appeared. “ Why hast thou not brought the jelly with 
thee, if she has not eaten it all, and those cates, which Master 
Pilchard, the chirurgeon, ordered her ? Go and fetch them 
directly. They will finish our repast daintily ; and there are other 
matters too, which I dare say she has not tonched. She will pay 
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for tlicm, and that will make them the sweeter. Go back, I say. 
What dost thou stand there for, as if thou wert thunderstruck? 
Dost hear me, or not 

“ Let the wench alone, dame,” growled Ipgreve. You frighten 
her.” 

So I mean to do,” replied the old woman; “ she deserves to 
he frightened. Hark thee, girl; we must get an order from her on 
some w^ealtliy Catholic family without delay, for I don’t think she 
will stand the trial to-niglit.” 

“Nor I,” added Ipgreve, “ especially as she is to be placed on 
the rack.” 

“ She has a chain of gold round her throat 1 have oljscrvcd,” 
said the old woman; “ we must got that.” 

“ I have it,” said Viviana, in a low tone, and imitating, as well as 
she could, the accents of liuth. “ Here it is.” 

“ Did she give it thee ?” cried the old woman, getting up, and 
gras])ing Viviima’s lacerated tiiigci'S with such ii)rcc, that slie liad 
dilliculty in repressing a scream. “ Did sht3 giv(i it thee, I say?” 

“ She gave it me lor yon,” gasped Yiviana. “ Take it.” 

While the old woman he® the cliain to the fire, and called to 
her husband to light a lamp, that she miglit least her greedy eyes 
upon it, Viviana llcw' to the door. 

Just as she reached it, the shrill voice of Dame Ipgreve anx'sted 

heV. 

“Come hack!” cried the dame. “Whither art tliou going at 
this time of night? I will not have thee stir forth. Come back, I 
say.” 

“ Pshaw ! let liergo,” interposed Ipgreve. “ I dare say slu? batli 
an appointment on the Green with young Nicholas Hardesty, tlic 
warder. Go, wench. Be careful of thyself, and return within the 
hour.” 

“ If she does not, she will rue it,” added the dame. “ Go, then, 
and 1 will see the prisoner.^’ 

Vifiana required no further permission. Starting olf, as she 
had been directed, on the left, she ran as fast as lier feet could 
carry lier; and, passing between two arched gateways, soon readied 
the By -ward Tower. Showing the pass to the warder, he ciuujked 
her under the chin, and, drawing an immense bolt, o])cned the 
wicket, and gallantly helped her to pass through it. '’i’he like 
good success attended her at the Middle Tower and at the Bul- 
wark Gate. Scarcely able to credit her senses, and doubting 
whether she was indeed free, she hurried on till she came to the 
opening leading to the stairs at Petty Wales. As she hesitated, 
uncertain what to do, a man advanced towards and addressed her 
by name. It was Humphrey Chetham. Overcome by emotion, 
Viviana sank into his arms, and in another moment she was placed 
in a wherry, which was ordered to be rowed towards West- 
minster. 
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THE COt/NTERPEO’J. 

Staijtled, but not dismayed — for be was a man of ^rcat cou- 
rage — by tbc sudden address and appearanec of Guy Fawkes, 
Ford Mounteagle instantly sprang to Ids (ect, and, drawing his 
sword, put himself into a posture of defence. 

“You have betrayed me,” he cried, seizing ^IVesham wit^j his 
left liand; but if 1 fall, you shall fall with me.’’ 

“ You have betrayed yourself, my lord,^’ rej<^)incd Guy Fawkes; 
“ or, rather. Heaven has jdaced in our luiiids as an instrument 
for tlu' liberation ol' Viviana Kadeliile. You must lake an oath of 
secrecy — a binding oath — such as, being a good Cathodic, you 
ennnot break — not t(^ dividgc what has come to your knowledge, 
hiay, you iriust join me and my confederates, or yo.u quit not this 
S])ot with life.” 

‘•1 refuse your terms,’’ replied TMounleagh*, resolutely. “ T will 
never eont-pire against the monarch #> wliom I have sworn alle- 
giaiiee. I will not join you. I will not aid you in ])rocuring 
A’iviana Kadeb^fe’s reU’usc. Xor wdli I take the (jath you propose?. 
On the ecmtrary, T arrest you as a traitor, and J command you, 
Treshain, ui the king’s mime, to a.ssist me in his captui'e.” * 

Uut suddenly extricating himself from the grasp imposed upon 
hi>n, and jdacing (iuy Fawkes between him aaid tlie earl, Trosham 
rejoined, “ It is time to throw edf the mask, iny gooel lord and 
broiler. I can reneler you no assistance. I am sworn to tliis 
blague, and must support it. Unless you assent to the conditions 
}>roposefl — anel which for your own sake I would counsel you to 
do — I must, dtispitc our near relationship, take part against you, — 
even,"” he added, significantly, “ if your destruction should be re- 
sedvod u])on.” . 

‘‘ 1 will sell my life dearly, as y«u shall find,” replied Mount- 
eagle., “ And but for the sake of my dear lady, your sister, I 
W'ould stab you where you stand,” 

“ Your lord.ship will find resistance in vain,” replicel Guy 
Fawkes, keeping his cyc*steaelily fixed upon him. “ We seek not 
your life*, hut your co-operation. You are a prisoner.” 

“ A prisoner !” cchoed^Mountcaglc, elerisively. “ You have not 
secured me yet.” 

And as he speAe he rushed towards the door, but bis departure 
was cbecked by Bates, who presented himself at the entrance of the 
passage with a drawn sword in his hand. At the same moment 
Catesby and Keyes issued^ from the closet, while Garnet and the 
other conspirators likewise emerged from their hiding-places. 
Hearing the noise behind him, Lord Mounteagle turned, and, 
beholding the group, uttered an exclamation of surprise and rage. 
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“ I am fairly entrapped,” he said, sheathing his sword, and 
advancing towards them. “ Fool that I was to venture hither!” 

These regrets are too late, my lord,” replied Gatesby. “You 
came hither of your own accord; but being here, nothing, except 
compliance with our demands, can ensure your departure.” 

Yes, one thing else,” thought Mountcagle — cunning. It 
shall go hard if I cannot outwit you. Tresham will act witli me. 
I know his treacherous nature too well to doubt which way lie 
will incline. Interest, as well as relationship, binds him to me. 
He. will acquaint' me with their plans. I nc(ul not, therefore, com- 
promise myself by joining them. If I lake the oath of secrecy, 
it will suflice — and'l will find means of eluding tlie obligation. I 
may thus make my own bargain -with vSalisbury. Ikit I must 
proceed cautiously; too sudden a compliance might awaken their 
suspicions.” 

“ My lord,” said Catesby, who had w\atched liis countenance 
narrowly, and distrusted its expression, 'wc must have no double 
dealing. Any attempt to play us false will prove latal to you.” 

“ I have not yet consented to your ternivS, Mr. Catcsliy,” re- 
turned Mountcagle, “aud^ demand a few moments'* reflection 
before I do so.” 

What say you, gentlemen?” said Catesby. “ i)o yon agree to 
his lordship’s request ?” 

There was a general answer in the aflirmativc. 

“ I would also confer for a. moment alone with my brother 
Tresham,” said Mountcagle. 

‘‘ Tliat cannot he, my lord,” njoined Garnet, peremptorily. 
“And take hoed you meditate no treachery towards iiw, or you will 
destroy yourself here and hereafter.” 

“ 1 have no desire to speak with him, father,’’ observed Tresham. 
“ Let him declare what he has to say before you all.” 

Mountcagle looked hard at him, but he made no remark. 

“ In my opinion, wc ought not to trust him,” observed Keyes. 
“It is plain he is decidedly opposed to us. And if the oath is 
proposed to him, he may take it with some mental reservation.” 

“ 1 -will guard against that,” replied Garnet. 

“If I take the oath, I will keep it, father,” rejoined Mountcagle. 
“ But I have not yet decided.” 

“ You must do so, then, quickly, my lord,” returned Catesby. 
“You shall have five minutes for reflection. But first you must 
deliver up your sword.” 

The earl started. 

“ Wc mean you no treachery, my lord,” observed Keyes, “and 
expect to be dealt with with equal fairness.” 

Surrendering his sword to Catesby. Mountcagle then walked to 
thefa'rther end of the room, and leaning against the wall, with his 
back to the conspirators, appeared buried in thought. 

“ Take Tresham aside,” whispered Catesby to Wright. “ I do 
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not wish him to overhear our conference. Watch him narrowly, 
and see that no signal passes between him and Lord Mount- 
eagle.” 

W right obeyed ; and the others, gathering closely together, began 
to converse in a low tone. • 

“ It will not do to put hifn to death,” observed Garnet. From 
wliat he stated to Tresham,*lt appears that liis servant was^aware 
of his corning hither. If lie disa^ipears, therefore, search will be 
imincJiately made, and all will be discovered. Wo must either 
instantlj'' secure (xirselves by flight, and give up die enterpriser or 
trust liiin.” 

“ You are right, father,” replied Roolavooil^ “ The danger is 
imminent ” 

“ We arc safe at present,” observed Percy, “ and may escape to 
Franco or Flanders before information can be given against us. 
JS'ay, we may carry olf Mounteagle with us, lor that matter. But 
I am loth to trust liim.” 

“ So am I,” rejoined Cat(!sby. “ I do not like his looks.” 

There is no help,” said Fawkes. “ We must trust liim, or 
give up the enterprise. He may materially aid us, and has himself 
a&serti'd that lie cun ]n' 0 (uire Viviana’s liberation Iroin the Tower.” 

“ P.diaAv !” (jKclainied Catesby, impatiently. “ What has that 
to do with the all-iiiipoitant question w'e are now considering?” 

“ Mueli,” returned Fawkes. “ And I will not move furthei*ln . 
the mutter unless tliat jioiiit is insisted on.” 

You liave become strangely interested in Yiviana of late,” ob- 
served Catesby, sareastically. “ Could I suspect you ol’ so light a 
passion, I sliould say you loved her.” 

A deep ihi?5h dyed Fawkes’s swarthy cheeks, but be answered in 
a voice of constrained calmness, • 

“ 1 do love her, — as a daughter.” 

“ Humph!” excluinied the other, drily. 

Cates])} rejoined Fawkes, sternly; “ you know me well — too 
well to suppose I would resort to any paltry subterfuge. •! am 
•willing to let what you have said pas.^. But I counsel you not to 
jest thus in future.” * 

“ Jest I” exclaimed Catesby. “ I was never more serious in my 
life.” • 

“ Then you do me wrong,” retorted Fawkes, fiercely; “ and 
you will repeat the insinuation at your peril.” 

“ hly suns — my sons,’’ interposed Garnet, “ what means tliis 
sudden — this needless ((uarrel, at a moment when we require the 
utmost calmness to meet the danger that assails us? Guy Fawkes 
is right. Viviana must he saved. If wc desert her, oUr cause will 
never prosper. But let us proceed step by step, and first decide 
upon what is to be done with Lord ^Mounteagle.” 

“ I am filled with perplexity,” replied Catesby. 
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“ Then I will decide for you,” replied Percy. Our project 
must be abandoned.” 

Never,” replied Fawkes, energetically. Fly, and secure 
your own safety. I will stay and accomplish it alone.” 

“ A brave resolution!” exclaimed Catesby, tendering him his 
hand, which the other cordially grasped. ** 1 will stand by you to 
the last. No — we have advanced too lar to retreat.” 

“ Additional caution will be needful,” observed Keyes. “ Can 
we not make it a condition with Lord Mounteaglc to retire, till 
the blow is struck, to his mansion at Hoxton ?” 

^‘"That would bo of no avail,” replied Garnet. “We must trust 
him wholly, or not^it all.” 

“ There I agree with you, father,” said Percy. “ Let us pro- 
pose the oath of secrecy to him, and detain him here until we have 
found some secui*o retreat, utterly unknown to him or to Tn^shara, 
whence -we can correspond with our friends. A few days will 
show whether he has betrayed us or not. Wc need not visit this 
place again till tlic moment for action arrives.” 

“ You need not visit it again at all,” rejoined Fawkes. “ Every- 
thing is pr(‘parccl, and I will undertake to lire the train. Pi’cpare 
for wliat is to follow the explosion, and leave tlie management of 
that to me.” 

“ I cannot consent to such a course, my son,” said Garnet. 

The whole risk will tluis be yours.” 

“ The whole glory will b(‘ mine, also, father,” rejoined Fawkes, 
enthusiastically. “ I i)ray you, let me luxve my own wtiy.” 

“ AVell, be it as you will, my son,” returned Garnet, with 
affected reluctance. “ I will not oppose the liand ol* Ilea, yen, 
wliicli clearly ])()ints you out as tlu' cliief agent in tins mighty en- 
terprise. In reference to what Percy has said about a retreat till 
Lord Mouiitcagle's trustworthiness can be ascertained,” he added 
to Catesby, “ I liave just betlunight me of a large retired house on 
the borders ol' Enfield Cliacc, called Wlilte Webbs. It lias been 
recently taken by I\Irs. Hrookshy, and her sister, Anne Vaiix, and 
will allbrd us a safe asylum.^^ 

“ An excellent plan, lather,” cried Catesby. “ Since Guy 
Fawkes is willing to undertake the risk, wc will leave Lord 
Mounteaglc in his cJiarge and go there at once.” 

“What must be done with Tresham?” asked Percy. “We 
cannot take him with us, nor must he know of our retreat.” 

“Leave him with mc,^’ said Fawkes. 

“ You will be at a disadvantage,” observed Catesby, “ should 
he take part, as there is reason to fear lie may do, with Lord 
Mounteagle.” 

“They arc both unarmed,” returned Fawkes; “but were it 
otheiwise, I would answer with my head I’or their detention.” 

“ All good saints guard you, my son !” exclaimed Garnet. 
“ Henceforth wc resign the custody of the powder to you.” 
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‘‘ It will be in safe keeping,” replied Fawkes. 

The party then advanced towards Lord Mountcagle, who, 
hearing their approach, instantly faced them. 

“ Your decision, my lord?” demanded Catesby. 

You shall liave it in a word, sir,” replied Mountcagle, firmly, 
will not join you, but 1 wiU take the required oath of 
secrecy.” • 

Is this your final resolve, my lord?” rejoined Catesby. 

It is,” replied the carl. 

It must content us,” observed Garnet; “ thojigh wc hoped you 
would liavo lent your active services to further a cause having for 
its sole object tlic restoration of the church to which you belong.” 

“I know not the means whereby you propose to restore it, 
father,” implied IMountcagle, “ and I do not diisire to know them. 
But I guess that tliey are dark and bloody, and as such I can take 
no j)art in tiicm.” 

“And you refuse to give us any counsel or assistance?” pur- 
sued Garnet. 

“ I will not betray you,” replied Mountcagle. “ I can say 
nothing lurther.” 

“ 1 would rather he ])romiscd too little than too much,^^ 
wJiispered Cat 4 *sl)y to Garnet. I begin to think liirn sincere.” 

“1 am of tilt' same opinion, my son,” returned Garnet. 

“ One thing you .s/ia// do, before I consent to set you free on iiny 
terms, my lord,” observed Guy Fawkes. ‘‘You shall engage to 
procure the liberation of Viviana Ivadcllllb from the Tower. 
You tidd Iresliam you could easily accomplish it.” 

“ I scarcely knew ,what I said,” replied JMouritcagle, with a look 
<>»f cmhari’as.fment. 

“ You spoke confidently, my kml,” rejoined Fawkes. 

‘‘ Because J had no idea I should be compelled to make good 
my words,” returned tlic carl. “ But as a Catholic, and I’clated 
by marriage to Tj‘(‘^]iam, wJio is a suspected jierson, any active ex- 
ertions in Jier behalf on my part^miglit place me in jeo])ardy»” 

“ Tliis excuse shall not avail you, my lord,” replied Fawkes. 

“ You must weigli yefur own salety against hers. “ You stir not 
hence till you havt^ sworn to free her.” 

“ I must perlurce ussont, sinc(‘ you will have no refusal,” replied 
Mountcagle; but 1 almost despair of success. If I can effect her 
deliverance, 1 swear to do so.” 

“ Enougii,” replied I^wkes. 

“ And now, gentlemen,” said Catesby, appealing to the others, 

“ arc you willing to let Lord Mountcagle depart upon the proposed 
terms?” 

“ Wc are,” they replied. 

I will administer the oath at once,” said Garnet; and you 
will bear in mind, my son,” he added, in a sterA tone, to the earl, 
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“ that it will be one which cannot be violated without perdition to 
your soul/* 

“ I am willing to take it,** replied Mountcaglc. 

Producing a primer, and motioning the earl to kneel before him, 
Garnet then proposed aci oath of the most solemn and binding 
description. The other repealed it after him, and at its conclusion 
placed the book to his lips. ‘ 

“ Arc you satisfied?’* he asked, rising. 

I am,” replied Garnet. 

“^And so am I,” thought Tresham, who stood in the rear, — 

th&t he will perjure himself.** 

** Am 1 now at liberty to depart?’ inquired the earl. 

“Not yet, my lord,*’ replied Catesby. “ You must remain Iierc 
till midnight.” 

Lord ilountcagle looked uneasy, but, seeing remoiihtrancc 
would be useless, lie presciwed a sullen silence. 

“ You need have no fear, my lord,’* said (-htesby; “but we must 
take such precautions as will cirsure our salety, in case you intend 
us any treachery.'* 

“ You cannot doubt me, sir, after the oath 1 liavo taken,” 
replied Mounteagle, liuughtily. “ Put since you constitute your- 
scli'mv iuilor, I must abide your pleasure.’’ 

“ If 1 am your jailor, my lord,” rejoined Catc.^by, “I will prove 
to you that 1 am not neglectful of my oflice. Will it please you 
to follow me?” 

The carl bi'Aved in ao(|ule.«cence; and Cateshy, marching before 
him to a small room, the wdnclons of which u ero carefully barred, 
pointed to a chjiir, and, instantly retiiing, locked the door upon Ipin. 
lie then returned to the otlua’s, and, taking Guy P'awkcs aside, 
observed in a low tone, “ Wc shall siit out instantly for White 
Webbs. You will remain on guard \yitli Tresliam, whom you 
•will, of course, keep in ignorance ol' our procecalings. After you 
have sot the carl at liberty you can follow us if you choose; but 
take :i<eed you are not observe^.” 

“ Fear nothing, ” replied FawLes. 

Soon after this, Catesby, and the rest of the conspirators, with 
the exception of (hiy Fawkes and Tresham, rpilttcd the room, and 
the former concluded they were about tu leave the house. He 
made no remark, however, to his companion, hut, getting between 
liim and the door, folded his arms u])on his breast, and continued 
to pace backwards and forwards before it. 

“ Am I a prisoner, as well as Lord Mounteagle?’* asked Tresham, 
after a pause. 

“ You must remain with me here till midnight,” replied Fawkes. 
“ Wc shall not be disturbed.” 

“ What! are the others gone?” cried Tresham. 

“ They are,** was the reply. 
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Trcsliam’s countenance fell, and he appeared to be meditating 
some project wliicli he could not muster courage to execute. 

** Be warned by the past, Tresham,” said Fawkes, who had re- 
garded him fixedly for some minutes. “ If 1 find reason to doubt 
you, I will put it out of your power to beM'ay us a second time.” 

“ You liave no reason 16 doubt me,” replied Tresliam, with 
apparent candour. “ 1 onl^ wondered tliat our friends should 
leave me without any intimation of their purf)ose. Jt is for me, 
not you, to apprehend some ill dcsiern. Am I not to act witli vou. 
furtlicr?” * • 

“ 'J'hat depends upon yourself, and on the ])roofs you glve^'of 
your siiiccTity,” replied Fawkes. “ Answer me; frankly. Do you 
think Lord Mounteaglc will keep his oath?” 

“ 1 will stake my lifi upon it,” rejdied Tresham. 

T]»e conversation tlicn dropped, and no attempt was made on 
cither side to renew* it. In this way several hours passc'd, wdicn at 
leniith the silence w^as broken by Tresham, who refjuest(*d permis- 
sion to go in hcaivli of some relVesliment ; and fhiy Ftiwlu's assent- 
ing, they do-^'Cended to the lower room, and partook of a slight 
rej)ast. 

kvotliing rurther wortliy of note occurred. On the arrival of the 
appointed ]u)iir,« Guy Fawkes signified to his companion that he 
might lihei’atc I.ord l\Ionnteagl(‘; and immediately availing him- 
self of the permission, Tresham repaired to tlio chamber, and thr#w 
open the door. The (‘url immediately (anno fortli, and tiny i eturned 
together to the room in which Guy Fawdvos remained on guard. 

** You are now” at liberty to depart, my lord,” said the latter; 

an^I Tresham can acc^nnpany you if ho thinks proj)er. Itcmem- 
ber that you have sw”orn to piocurc Viviana’s liberation.” 

“ I do,” re])licd the call. • 

And he then quitted tli#house w”ith Tresham. 

“ You have had a narrow (‘scape, my lord,” remark(‘d the latter, 
as th(‘y ap])roached AVhitchall and paused for a moment under the 
postern of the great w”estern gate. , • 

“ True,” replied the earl; “ but I do not regret the risk I have 
run. "Ihey are now” wholly in my ])OW'cr.” 

“ You forgot your oadi, my lord,” said Tresham. 

^Mf 1 do,’^ replied the* earl, ^‘1 hut follow” your exam])lo. You 
have brok(*n one equally solemn, equally binding, and w”ould break 
a tliousand more W”ere they imposed upon you. But 1 will over- 
throw this conspiraev, ana yet not violate mine.” 

“ 1 see not how that can be, my lord,” replied Tresham. 

“ You shall learn in due season,” replied the carl. “ I have had 
plenty of leisure for reflection in that dark hole, and have hit upon 
a plan which, I think, cannot fail.” 

“ I hope I am no party to it, my lord,” rejoined Tresham, I 
dare not hazard myself among them further.’' 

“I cannot do without you,” replied Mountcagle; “but I 
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will ensure you against all danger. ^ It will be necessary for you, 
however, to act witli tlie utmost discretion, and keep a constant 
guard upon cveiy look and movement, as well as upon your words. 
You must fully regain tlie confidence of these men, and lull them 
into security.’" € 

‘‘ I see your loi^dship’s drift,’’ replied Treshain. “ You wish 
them to proceed to the last point, to enhance the value of the dis- 
covery.” 

“ Itight,” replied the earl. “ The plot must not be discovered 
till just before it? outbreak, when its magnitude and clanger will 
bcJ^che more apparent. Tlie reward will then be proportionate. 
Now” you understand me, 'fresliam.” 

Fully,” replied the other. 

“ Ketiirn to your own liouse,” rejoined Moimtcagle. “ Wc 
need hold no further communication together till tlic time for 
action arrives.” 

And that will not be before the meeting of Parliament,” 
replied Tresham ; for tlicy intend to whelm the king find all his 
nobles in one commoji destruction.” 

Py Heaven! a brave design!” cried Moiinteaglc. “It is a 
pity to mar it. I knew it w”as a desperate' and daring projc'ct, but 
should never have conceived aught like this. discovery will 
indeed occasion universal consternation.” 

It may beneiit you and me to divulge it, my lord,” said 
Tresham; “ but tbo diseloburc will deeply and lastingly injure the 
Church of Home.” 

“ It would injure it more dcc'ply if the plot succeeded,” rcjdied 
Moimtcagle, “ becau.se all loyal Catholics must disapprove so 
horri})le and sanguinary a design. But w'(‘ will nc^ discuss the 
question further, though wdiat y(Ai have said confirms my "purpose, 
and removes any misgiving I might 10 ve lelt as to the betrayal. 
Farewell, Tresham. Keep a watchful eye upon the conspirators, 
and communicate with me should any change take place in tlieir 
plans.^. We may not meet for some time. Parliament, though 
summoned for tlie third of October, w'ill, iu all probability, be pro- 
rogued till November.” 

“ 111 that case,” replied Tresham, “you will postpone your dis- 
closure likewise till November?” 

“ Assuredly,” replied Moimtcagle. “ The king must be con- 
vinced of his danger. If it were found out now, he would think 
lightly of it. But if he has actually set loot upon tlie mine which 
a single spark might kindle to his destruction, he will duly appre- 
ciate the service rendered him. Farewell! and do not neglect my 
counsel.” 
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AN IIISTOBICAIi ROMANCE. 

Chapter I. • 

A BRIGHT, cheerful, autumiit^ sun shone over the city of Antwerp, and 
threw out into strong relief a«:^alnst the sky its many towers, sj)ires, and 
innumerable tapering pinnacles, here and there striking the crosses that 
decorated tlieir extniniities. The JScheldt, glittering, in its rays like a 
broad sheet of silver, as it rolled proudly by the dark grey v\alls, ITas 
studded with numberless ships of all sizes, w'hose multitude ot S 2 )ars 
clustered thick as a forest of fir-trees stripped of Their foliage ; whilst 
seavvaid, tlicdr w'liite sails extended like fleecy clouds as far as the eye 
could reach. The country around, low, flat, and covered nith slirubs, 
exhibited those pearly tints wdiich harmonise so well with the sombre hue 
charaeteiistic of antique buildings ; and the whole might liavc been 
deemed a fair sight by a dispassionate gazer who had commanded the 
view from the oj>posite side of the noble river. It was also one ol‘ deep 
interest to the jdiilosopher, for he could !\ot but ponder on the many 
political advantages which induced shoals of foroigiuu’S to pour in, like 
the billows of the sea, from all ])arts of the k\iown world, eager to 
bring tlieir goodn to tliat Euro[>can mart wbich is said to bave aceom- 
plisbcd greater and more numerous alfuirs in one short month than 
Venici* in two years, when in the zenith of her spleiidoiir; or on tlj^ise 
more local and individual privik‘ges tliat secured the liappinc.ss of the 
town and its ])rospci-ity, and fired the bosom of every inliabitant witli a 
love and devotion for bis native place, wdiich made its weal or its woe a 
part and ])ortion of Ins own, 

llTit tbei’e no such idle spccidator on things past or present at that 
monieuf(Jn busy Antwerp. It was^tbe mouth of September, lol9, and 
the future engrossed every mind. Never had the streets been more 
thronged. All w^as noise anSl confusion ; but the first glance uonkl bave 
satisfied a stranger that it was the jireparutioji for a joyous festivity wdiieli 
had called forth high and low to inl^ in eager groups. 

It was, indeed, a fitting occasion for«all within the w’alls of thi‘»eity to 
display their riches, taste, national pride, satisfaction of the present and 
hopes for the future. Oliarles V. had amiouiieed Ids intention of bring- 
ing his young heir to Antwerp to receive the oath of allegiance^, who w’as 
now, in obedience to his iKimmand, visiting, for the first time, the lands 
fate destined him to rule. It had been vaguely rumoured, that, bent 
with age and infirmitie.s, the emperor would not much longer retain 
his throne, even should kc linger out many nmre years of existence. 
This event, therefore, acquired a more intense interest, not onl) in the 
eyes of the people of Antw'ei’ji thouiselves, but in those of all the foreign 
merchants whom the unrivalled advantages for trade whicli the town 
afforded had attracted towards or fixed among them. They were pre- 
paring to hail a rising .sun. 

The young prince, born and bred in Spain, was as yet a stranger to all 
hearts ; but the son of Charles V., it was hoped, could not long remain 
so, when once an opportunity of making himself known should be afforded 
him. Some anticipated that if his name should be less often trumpeted 
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by fame to admiring and subjug*atod nations than that of his imperial 
father, it might be the more blessed by those who loved peace, and that 
his gentle sway might heal those wounds which his sire’s severity had at 
times inflicted. The Flemings, credulous in the extreme, the natural re- 
sult of tlieir own honesty of character, were the most sanguine. 

But however bent irere the citizens on clothing their hopes in lavish 
expenditure and magnitude of preparation, the emperor was no less so 
on coneiliating the golden opinions of all sorts of men. He knew pomp 
and state to be great means towards the attainment of the end he had in 
view, and, according to the policy he had displaced in all the momentous 
portions of his life, lie made the ])rogress i)f his son through the land 
triumphant in the extreme. Perhaps, also, lie might wdsh that, in the 
hurry of jdcasure and festivity, the misgivings he could not help enter- 
taining about the young prince’s worth might not take root in other 
breasts besides liis own. II is two sisters, Kleaiior, «mce the widow of 
the King of Arragonia, now that of the gallant Francis I. of France, and 
]VIary, Queen of Hungary ; his nieces, the Duchesses of Savoy and Lor- 
raine, wdth their noble consorts; bis daughter Margaret, Ducliess of 
Parma; his favourites, Alba and Granvella, and a long train of ])rinccs 
and nobles, headed by liiinsclf, formed the cortege of his sou, Prince Philip. 

The other cities of Brabant liad already rect‘ivcd tlie imperial \yvLViy 
with as much magnificence as they could display ; but even Brussels, 
although selected by the court for its resideiuH*, was not equal in im- 
portance to Antwerp. In those days pre-eininenei‘ of towns was a con- 
tinual subj(‘Ct of contention, and the latter determined to outdo whatever 
had hitherto been, or could be attempted. 

'^riie good citizens were wholly occujued in bedizening thiar town, 
according to the custom of the period, with as many triumjdial arches 
as they could find pro])er places in which to en'ct them ; and these, 
though in reality mere wooden structures hastily put together foiv the 
occasion, were to he coloured to reju'ijsent mai‘bl(‘ or stone, and j^corated 
with paintings or tapestry- work, beaivng such aj)propriatc subje" as the 
ingenuity of the artists could devise. 

The progress of the wayfarer was cheeked at every stc'p by the lading 
and unlading of carts, the trundling of wdietdbarrow's along the pavement, 
and by men hurrying to and fro with pails of paint and mortar ; whilst 
his ears were assailed with deafening sounds of hewing, hammering, 
sawing, shouting, and the creaking of wheels and pulleys. Yards and 
yards of painting-canvas, and tapestry most richly wrought, were hauled 
up in air, and painters, in pursuance of their avocation, might be seen at 
every comer, recklessly ascending lialf-flnished scaffoldings, and wdth a 
rapid hand throwing their colours about them. Grt)ups of eager idlers 
swarmed the streets and thoroughfares, feasting their eyes on these 
preparations, each individual present seeming to take a personal interest 
in w'hat was going forward. 

Among the fluctuating crowd might be distinguished the portly bear- 
ing and frank look of the Englishman ; the cautious, crafty Italian, with 
his deep-set eye ; the haughty Spaniard, strutting conscious of a small, 
neatly --trimmed moustachio ; the turbanned Easterling ; the long-sleeved 
Armenian ; the phlegmatic German ; and, more frequently than the rest, 
the rotund, smiling, florid countenance of the placid Fleming, Gliding 
freely among these were numerous Beguines, whose dark dresses formed 
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a marked contrast to the gay costumes of those with whom they mingled. 
Here and there from a casement might be descried a pair of black eyes 
lighting up some pretty, though sallow face, evidently of Spanish ex- 
traction, ] 3 rying curiously into the scene below; whilst, sharing more 
liberally the rigi)tg and pleasures of their lories and masters, the ladies of 
the soil wandered up and do\v;ji the streets with •modest, though frank 
demeanour, the black silken mantilla gracefully adjusted over their heads 
and sliouldcrs, displaying to advantage their golden tresses and snowy 
coin2)lexions. Occasionally some scion of a mixed race, blending in 
ex(]uisite harmony the soft and fair loveliness of the North with the more 
brilliant beauty of -the South, miglit bo observed •gliding by. 'JJie 
S2)ainard or Italian, when such a vision flitted across his path, would 
gaze in silent admiration, and doubt as to her ^nationality ; but the 
numerous fatherly gn‘etings of the Flemings soon sufficiently convinced 
them the foreign sju-ig was grafted on the native tree. 

In the Koeper Street, the street of the Hospital, tliat of St. Catherine, 
on the Moev Hriigge and the Dryhoeck, every where the same activity 
prc\ ailed ; but in no (piurtcr was the scene more animated than on tlie 
grand [ihiee o{>posito tlie Stad/nds. Here they w'ere Uiilding a long, 
wooden galkuy, with a pavilion at eitlicr end, for the c\j)ress use of the 
emperor mid his snito. As no fiu'eigners were interested in this structure, 
th(‘ cro\\d wliich thronged the sipiave was (‘iitirely composed of Flemings, 
many of whom were sujienntending tin* works. Among the more sober- 
looking of these,* two men, who met suddenly at the corner of the place, 
demand more jiarticuhiv notice. 

Fliey were past tlie liej'-day of youth, and though dissiniilai* in 
person, yet boro a family likeness to each other, d'he one was of 
moderate height and vigorous make ; his head, of a formation peculiarly 
large and sipiare, and co\'ered with a profusion of refractory hair of a 
d('(‘j) brown, was sucli as is tlumglit indicative of stubborn passions, a notion 
w'lii^i the sercre ex])ressiou of his firm lips, deeji-sct eyes, and bold, 
i]Tegula» features, tended to cenfirn*. In the other individual, evidently 
by some years bis junior, the same g||^y eye appeared more benevolent in 
its expression ; the same thin lips more habitually clothed in smiles ; and 
the wliole man w'as very much inclined to an emhonpoint^ which only 
wanted a few' more years for a fulloir development. 

“Well, brotlier, always about, shafing* the general agitation, eh?” 
said, in aloud, deej) voice, the elder of these jiersoiiages. 

“ Why, Paul,” answered the younger, soniewdiat testily ; “ should not 
I take my share in nil that is going lorwaid as well as others? There are 
few better to do in tlie w'ofld tJian I nm, and surely none wdio havi* more 
at stake in tlie present venture. Why should I be behind my lellow- 
townsmen, either in loyalty or in cxjiense ?” 

“ I’ll tell you why, Cohielius,” said the other, without in the least 
lowering the tone in which he had ^ireviously spoken ; “ because neither 
you nor yours have any reason to be thankful to yonder ambitious em- 
Ijeror, and very little to hope from his Sjianisli-bred successor." 

“ I don’t know that,” hiistily responded Cornelius, casting a timid 
glance around ; and even were there not much ground for hoping, it is 
still good policy to appear full of trust and confidence ; and, perhaps, as 
wise for one’s owm personal liappiness always to look to the bright side of 
things.” 
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“ If you ima^ne, brother, that this precious show of loyalty will 
make an impression on the youn^ sovereign’s mind, you are mistaken. I 
should be much surprised if one born and bred in that land of false 
knaves were ever to prove a real friend to the Fleming, and still less to 
the—” ^ ^ ^ 

For God's sake k(* careful !” interrupt'd Cornelius, do not speak 
so loud or so free. Remember we stand ,on the public market-place. I 
know you have suffered wrongs,” he continued, lowering his -voice to a 
whisper; but let by-gones be by-goiics, and suffer not prejudice to warp 
your good imderstaiiding.” 

Ay ! that’s the way of the world,” said Paul, witli a bitter smile ; 
“ people are always willing that others should forget their sorrows, that 
they may escape being burdened by them. But to change the subject, 
how' is Mary? I have not seen her to-day.” 

Mary is very well, tliank you,” replied the other, ‘‘but I cannot 
quit th(‘ subject thus; come, Paul, is it really your intention to withdraw' 
yourself from the general coiitrihutioiia, you, who are known to possess 
such ample means? Is not this signalising yourself in a manner wliich 
may he reported in higher quarters?” 

“I care not if it be,” said Paul, in a determined manner; “ not a 
stiver will I ghe towards expressing joys and liopes I never can feel 
again I” 

“ Well, well,” said Cornelius, soothingly; '-‘you will at least allow me 
to act in your name — all out of my ow'u ])0(*ket, of coiffse.” 

“ As I suppose it is as much for y<uir owm sake as for mine, my dear 
Cornelius, you may do just as }0u please.” 

“ llaiis,” said the foremost of two workmen, wlio at that moment 
passed at some distance hehiud, carrying a ladder, are not tliose men 
yonder, in black cloaks and barrels, the licli Van Meerens of the Meer- 
brng ?” 

“ To be sure they are,” replied liis companion, “ the best tajiestry 
weavers in the whole town.” <, • 

“ By-the-byc‘,” said the other, sj^nding still to view the objects of his 
curiosity more closely; “hav'n’t }ou heard that they are heretics?” 

“ Ilow can that be ?” answered the other, shrugging his shoulders ; 
“ I liave scon Master Cornelius and^iis wdfe every Sunday at our Lady’s 
Chiirc'n ; I’vo knelt next her myself, and she is as discreet-looking a per- 
son as any in Antwerp.” 

“ ’riiat may be,” observed the first speaker ; “ but for all that — well ! 
we'll soon see, there ai’C some priests coming up this way with the holy 
sacramemt. Don't you hear the tingling of ‘the bell ? Let’s stay to see 
how they’ll look when they pass.” 

At tlie first sound of the approaching hell all movement in the crowd 
was suspended. A general silence prevailed , and as the holy emblem 
passed through the square, every knee was bent, every barret was lowered. 
The heads of the people sunk and rose again, like the tops of the forest- 
trees when agitated by the wind; even the two workmen remained silent 
until it had receded from their view, when Hans exclaimed— 

“ You saw how low Master Cornelius bent ?” 

“ Yes,” said the other, laughing; “ but did you not observe what a tug 
he gave his brother to bring him down? I’faiui he nearly floored him.” 

Well, well,” said Hans, good-humouredly taking the ladder at one 
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end, whilst his companion resumed his hold of it at the other, ‘‘ there’s 
no need fashing one’s head about other people’s business. I’ve two 
brothers who work in the fabric, and they say that the like of such mas- 
ters isn’t to be found. Besides, -what does it matter what a rich man is, 
when lie is a friend to the poor? That’s all that’s wanted of him, I take 
it. I'h?” ^ 

“ '^I'o be sure,” said the othtjf*. A man’s soul is his own concern. 
Live and let live; that’s my maxim.” And giving a vigorous push for- 
ward, tliey soon strode out of sight. 

When the priests had passed by, the brothers resumed their dialogue, • 
totally unconscious of'tho notici* they had attracted. • ^ 

“ Have you already bespoke Father Fiistace?” inquired the elder, 

Xot yet,” said Cornelius. They have been so bjisy at St. Miehael’s, 
that I li;i\c really been afraid of intruding, but Mary is so urgent on that 
point, that 1 was thinking of proceeding thither this morning.” 

1 siqipose she dreads lest he should not he called in at all. Well, I 
do not mind acconqianying you to the Ahbey myself. Father Eustace 
may have the elirlstimlng of our expected heir for all tliat I have to say 
on th(* subject; only mind, if it be a girl, she must not b(?ar that fatal 
name — ” 

‘‘‘ Of course, of course,” hastily rejilied his brother; “'tlu'n come along, 
we’ll see what tlie fraternity have thought of on this occasion. Doubtless 
they will liavi! distinguished tlienisehes by some plea.sant and ojqiropriate 
allei;oiy likely toVin the apjirobation of tlicir royal inmates, for they arc 
as Vvi>so and deep as their neiglihoiirs, the good fathers, if not betliT.” 

“ They may he wiser and dee])er, too, than most men. I’ll not deity 
that,” ^ald. Fan), impatiently ; *■’ but as to bettor — Ood-a-mercy !” 

“ Good (lay, iny mast(‘r.s, well met — whither are you bound? ” said a 
pursy, (lorid jiersoiiage, in a grave suit, doffing his cap as he ap[)roached 
them. , 

V*/e are f<»r St. Michael,” said Cornelius, answering kindly the 
stranger’s greeting. Have you .seejn the arch there, Van Diest ? ’ 

“ JSo,” replied the other, as he stalked carelessly by the side of the 
brothers ; “ 1 have not seen it. They sav it is to- be mighty fine — all 
about God and the saints of course. But the Florentines, as usual, are 
to surpass us all in taste and magnificence. The English and iSpauiards 
are not a little jealous of them, I can tcl4 you.” * 

Ay, ay. Master Nieliojas Rondinelli is a person of no ordinary fancy,” 
said Paul, involuntarily, more interested in the matter than he xvould have 
chosen to confess. 

“ \et Master Sturgeon tlild me,” said Cornelius, “that the costs for 
the Ei gllsli arch will come to two thousand florins and a few odd hun- 
dreds besides. But these Southerns have always the advantage of us, do 
what we w ill.” • 

You do us injustice,” retorted his brother, wnrmly, “ for after all, the 
Florentines are glad enough to avail themselves of the talents of our 
eminent artists and artificers.” , - 

“ The best thing, however, is, I understand, the Spanish attempt,” 
said Van Uiest ; “ what they lack in elegance, they will amply make up 
for in pompo.sity.” 

“ Jleally these people are bursting with priHe,” muttered Paul. 

“ ’Tis a good old proverb that says 'pride goes before a fall,’ and yet 
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in their case it is put to shame, for the wind blows all in their quarter,’^ 
continued Van Diest. “ 1 have spoken this very morning to a man but 
just arrived from Brussels, where he witnessed the royal entry, and he 
assures me that tlic prince cannot speak any thing but Spanish ; he under- 
stands liot a word of French or Flemish. Granvclla stood at Ins right 
hand tlie whole tiniP, translating everything* that was said to, and an- 
swering for, Inm. Now, 1 ask you, my masters, is not this a shame for 
a. descendant of tlie house of Burgundy ?” 

‘‘ He will feel very strange amtmg us,” said Cornelius. 

“ So much the better,” observed Paul; “ he may one day be tin* less 
dIsj)osed to remain in this country.” 

“ It is always unfortunate,” said Van Diest, wlien the father cannot 
understand the children. It is much to be feared that there will, in that 
case, be many misundvrstandincfs between them.” 

And the honest burgher laughed heartily at what he seemed to think 
a joke. 

Their furtlier progress uas here interrupted by an immense slieet of 
woven tapestry dapping heavily against them, as it was Ijeing drawn up 
to one of the scaffoldings immediately above. 

If I be not mistaken,” t‘xclaimed Van Diest, ‘* that’s of your o\vii 
loom, my masters. None so beautihd ever came from other hands.” 

I am inclined to think so myself,” said Poiul, examining w ith evident 
satisl’action the j)iecc before him. 

“ Ila! Ma.st(‘r Cornelius van Meeren,” shouted a joyous \oIce fi-orn 
above, Van Diest, how do?” 

“ Ach Ciott! Ilmv high you are perched, my good friend Alost — you 
can almost climb the goldsmith’s roof— why, man, I can hardly see you.” 

“ You had better not remain staring at nu* wliere you stand,” called out 
the ]minter from his lofty seat, ‘‘for I may, though very uinvittingly, 
bestow on you some of tlio brilliant tints wdth which I am deckitjg out 
my Virtues, and yo\i. who wand(‘r about in garb as gloomy as an empty 
pot of beer, will not have the grace to he grateful.” 

“ Js there not a place of safety which 1 could niach where w’^e might 
converse more at our ease?” said Van Diest to the i)aiTiter, for, l)esidos 
being a great friend of tlic latter, he was one of those fidgetty idlers 
who are never satisfied until tlieyuhave seen and heard whatever cqmes 
within their reach. 

‘‘ If you can manage to get half-way up the ladder to the right, you'll 
find a platform from whence you can contemplate me and my w^^rks,” 
said the painter. “ Indeed, it will give me no small relief to have at 
hand two vices which 1 cannot helj> beholding in you — idleness and 
curiosity. I am perfectly sick of these eternal Virtues. I have already 
finished three Justitias, two J^rndentias, four Spes^ and I am again half 
through a Charitas. You’ll confess that’s enough to make a man de- 
sirous, for the sake of variety, of seeing some antidote to such a super- 
fluity of good things.” 

“ Well, to be sure,” replied the burgher, laughing good-naturedly; ‘ I 
had better go up to you, then, as fast as 1 can. As for idleness, why I 
am afraid 1 am not only a sleeping, but a sleepy partner of my brother’s 
firm. But there’s no lack of evil here,” he continued, lowering his voice 
as the two brothers, profiting of this colloquy, moved forward, “ for 
there goes discontent and grumbling under the shape of my worshipful 
Master Paul v^n Meeren.” 
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Meanwhile the brothers moved on, hoping to escape further molesta- 
tion; but they were too generally known, and too highly respected, to 
pass thus unchalleriged on a day when all the world was stirring. 
Now it was their old and tried friend, the English consul, Master 
Sturgeon, the most highly considered of al^ the foreigners then resi- 
dent at Antwerp, who kindly^ inquired after the* health of Cornelius’s 
wife, and reminded that worthy that he would be invited to the christen- 
ing dinner. Then it was the Florentine consul, Master Rondinelii, mo- 
deistly denying that the preparations of his people were on so very superior 
a Seale; hinting at the same time tliat the Genoese were very ridiculous' 
in their pretensions to compete with them. Here a c(tuple of Portuguiiee 
interrupted their progress, to lament over the horrid taste of the Spa- 
niards; and there a Lucca merchant detained thenj a full quarter of an 
hour, to force upon their notice the deficiencies of the Milanese accoutre- 
ments and constructions. When they at last reached St. Michael’s, a a 
scene of bustling confusion met their eye, such as those quiet walls seldom 
exhibited. This edifice, the ordinary residence of the monarch or his 
family whenever they visited Antwerp, was now undergoing the necessary 
refittings and einh(‘llishmonts. The ma)»y courts and spacious halls were 
filled with workmen and packages, and the din of preparation, both within 
and without, denoted how important their share in the approaching festi- 
vities was considered by the good fathers. 

The Abbey of St. Michael, together with the order of the Premon- 
strants to which ft belonged, was founded by St. Norbert in the thirteenth 
century. These monks, subjected in the origin to a most severe rule, 
had. in the course of time, suffered themselves to relax, singularly, fi^>m 
their discipliru*. They had claimed innumerable indulgences from suc- 
ceeding Popes ; and, though there certainly were at all times individual 
exceptions to be found among the fraternity, and though it afterwards 
reformed, at the ])eriod of whicli we are treating they enjoyed a latitude 
totally at varifinee with their tenets. The outward beauty of the nume- 
rous buildings that enclosed their many courts and gardens, spoke some- 
what too plainly of worldly pomp and worldly power. 'Well, indeed, 
might a monarch deem so noble an edifice wortliy of his presence. The 
lofty walls, with their many gates towards the town, adorned with the 
profuse details of Gothic architecture ; the smiling terraces along the 
river, with their pleasant shades ; the majestic tower and massive buildings, 
seemed the appropriate .abode of roysdty, rather than the quiet retreat 
of an unostentatious community. 

The place was, however, too familiar to the brothers Van Meeren, to 
claim in any way their attention. They gave a passing glance of cu- 
riosity at the triumphal arch that was being erected in the street opposite 
to the principal gate of tlie convent, then proceeded to their business. 
When they at length obtained admittance to Father Eustace — no easy 
matter, owing to the; confusion that reigned throughout the establishment 
— although it was not the usual hour for recreation, they found him 
alone, walking on one of the terraces overlooking the Scheldt. 

Father Eustace could scarcely be thought to have reached his fortieth 
year, and still retained that regularity of feature and grace of expres- 
sion which constitute beauty ; but there beamed forth through his mild 
hazel eye a light from within, bespeaking tliat beauty of soul which lends 
a charm even to the homeliest physiognomies. His forehead, rendered 
more lofty by the tonsure, seemed the seat of every genile though^ and 
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though his pale cheek was somewhat thin, and his dark, well-pencilled 
brows were of a sweeping and proud contour, yet the whole of his coun- 
tenance bore the stamp of unutterable resignation and purity. One 
thought must, unavoidably, have been suggested by his appearance, even 
to the most careless obsen^er — that the man had suffered, but had tri- 
umphed over pain — that his hopes were no longer of this world. As he 
returned the reverential greetings of the brothers, the melancholy tones 
of his voice almost made the heart sad to listen to them. It was evident 
there was affection and long acquaintance in the looks Avliich he and Ids 
visitors exchanged; yet Cornelius did not choose to speak his errand 
abruptly, and bega‘n by making some observations on the preparations at 
the convent. 

“ Vos,” replied Fpilier Eustace, “ we are very bus>’^, and I think we 
shall succeed tolerably well,” 

I “ liy the little 1 could make said Paul, “ you mean to he very 
complimentary. I w'onder how mcm so accustomed to eonnnuiie with 
"jod can deign to adulat(‘ man.” 

The monk paused for a moment. lie then replied somewhat e\a- 
sively — 

‘‘ It is always wholesome for proud mortals to learn the difficult lesson, 
of humility. Indeed, it is far safer for the soul to pay homage than to 
receive it. The misfortune attending earthly greatness is, tliat it must 
pass through so dangerous an ordeal. The more arc those prlnciis and 
great men to be admired, whose wdsdoni can resist a test so severe to 
human nature.” 

‘‘ And those who fall ?” said Paul, with a sarcastic smile. 

“ Have more excuses than other men. Power, adulation, and pleasure, 
are so many pitfalls, to escape which is more wortliy of praise than to 
succumb is deserving of censure.” 

“ Thtink Heaven !” retorted Paul, “ that I, for one, am not condemned 
to swallow such fulsome flattery as is teiidorcd them.” n 

I do not share your opinion,” said Cornelius. “ The wish felt by 
others to ingratiate themselves in our favour, never mind how expressed, 
is always gratifying to human pride.” 

“ There is truth in that,” said Father Eustace ; “ but however pleasant 
these ^’ejoicings may prove to the yoiing jiriuce in whose honour tliey are 
to take place, or to the good people of Antwerp, I own I long to see 
everything restored to its usual state of quietude.” 

“ I hope,” said Cornelius, “ you w'ill find time to come and make a 
Christian of our expected heir, the moment it opens its eyes to the light 
of this world ; for until my Mary is secure of its being blessed at the font 
by a good Catholic, she will have no peace.” 

“ Certainly,” answered the priest, with a melancholy smile; “ I shall 
always find leisure for that; besides, I take' but little share in what is 
going forward.” — Suddenly, a thoughtful expression banished the smile 
from his countenance. He hesitatingly, almost timidly, inquired — 

“ Should the child prove a girl, what name do you bestow on her ?” 

A faint, hectic tinge rose to his cheek ; and Paul hastened to reply, 
in a tone more subdued than usual, 

“ Fear not, my feelings will, of course, be respected.” 

As he spoke, his eyes were bent on the ground, and the temporary 
flush passed from the Premontre’s face, and left it paler than before ; but 
all tftce of disoomposure vanished when he assured his friends of his 
willingness at any time to undertake the office required of him. 
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Chapter II. 

Paul and Cornelius proceeded for some time discussing* the hopes of 
the latter, who, although he had been a B^iedict for some years, ex- 
perienced for the first time the pleasant antici[>atioft of haviuG^ an heir to 
his large fortune. This subjuot was interesting to both ; for though 
Paul had scarce passed the meridian of life, there appeared no likeliliood 
of his ever having any other tie on eartli than that which bound him to 
his bi'other’s family. 

After traversing many streets, they stoj)pcd befoi^ a high, narrow* 
stoiio house, with a demi-octangular projection at the first floor, lighted 
by a solitary window of tolerable size in the middle facade. To this 
point t]i(3 brotliers directed their eyes. 

“ 1 can distinguish uotlilug but his eascl,^^ said Corncdiiis ; “ doubtless 
he has visitors, and has retired within the chamber.” 

As they turned the handle of the door, tlic sounds of many voices 
informed tliern i«ow correct had been the supposition. Indeed, William 
Kay, one of the reputed artists of his lime, was seldom alone, lie lived 
in a very luxurious manner, and lacked no friends, either amongst the 
nobles, who encouraged his talents, the burghers of Antwerp, who w*cre 
proud of his having selected their fair city for a residence, or his brothers 
in the art, who looked uj) to him with that coniidence which his character, 
when known, coilld not. fall to inspire ; for he w’as distinguished by those 
gentler virtues with which, alas! we so seldom see genius accompanied. 
Nature, wdio having once endowed a being with that glorious gift, seeftns 
hut too often diary of granting* any other, had to him been no less pro- 
pitious than Fortune. Of an unassuming disposition, avoiding the com- 
mon error of many whose talents have been acknowledged by th(j w*orId, 
he did not claim homage as his right, from beings Jess or otherwise 
giftcJl tlian hftns(4f. And never had Kay been known to refuse advice, 
ciieouragement, consolation, or assisitaiicc to the young beginner in the 
art he chei'islied. Success invariably excited liis warmest sympathy; 
and no failure, however ridiculous — no attempt, however contemptible, 
broiiglit a smile to his lips. 

Some detractors — for what moi*tul, elevated in any way above the 
mass, ever escaped such ? — hinted that *his luxurious, comfortable Tiome, 
his splendid style of drosjf, and, above all, his free hospitality, betokened 
a want of prudence; but bis friends adduced in excuse, that he most 
needed a cheerful interior who spent i4lit so uiueli of his time ; that love 
of outward decoration was Aatural to a refined taste ; and the third weak- 
ness — if weakness it were to love good cheer — it was suggested, he 
shared in common with the generality of his countrymen. 

Perfection, however, is *not of this world ; and Williara Kay’s very 
virtues may be said to have originated in weaknesses. His gentleness 
and profusion were rather the result of facility of temper than of gene- 
rosity; and his love of society found its source rather in -a' distrust of 
sclf-comnmniou than in any real enjoyment he derived from the eom- 
paniensbip of others. Of an enthusiastic temperament, and dreading 
lest this tendency should gain too firm a hold upon his mind, and con- 
cealing under a calm exterior morbid sensibilities that threatened his 
peace, he struggled with his own nature as much as lay in his power. 
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On the whole, however, whether his amiability arose from a want of 
streni^h of character or from weahness of the nerves, certain it is that 
it won him general esteem. 

The Van Meerens found a perfect conclave collected in the room of 
the artist ; many young pginters were submitting to liim the plans they 
were commissioned t(> execute for the town, whilst some of the elders of 
the fraternity lounged about the atelier, j 

“ You see, Master van Meeren,” said Kay, addressing Paul, “ I have 
no time at present to work at your portrait — my friends do not leave 
me a moment of leisure; but, still, I have done something since you 
]s.^t saw it — look here.” 

And bringing forward a nearly finished half-length picture, he placed it 
on his easel, that it might be the better seen. It was a masterpiece ; for 
not only was it faithful as to the lineaments, but the artist had, as usual, 
admirably succeeded in transferring to canvas the expression of character, 
together with that of countenance. Although that countenance could 
not be termed handsome, yet, as a picture, it was most effective, bearing 
as it did the stamp of stubborn, austere rectitude and honest daring, in 
every line. All the artists present agreed in expatiating on the merits of 
the painting, and Frank Floris was the loudest in its praise. 

The Van Meerens were not surprised to see hero this celebrity, although 
he had sunk, by his moral deprarfty* as low in the scale of public opinion 
as Kay had risen by his commendable qualities — ^for he and Kay had 
been Intimate from youth tipwards. Pupils of the satfie master, Floris 
had even outshone in genius the friend of his earlier days. But even 
in this continuation of their friendship, the peculiar disposition of Kay 
showed itself. Neither did the superior success of Frank make him 
jealous, nor his own moral excellence, and the diversity of their pursuits, 
make Floris so repugnant to him as the votaries of vice generally are to 
those of virtue. Flabit was, perhaps, the tie that bound them. Paul, 
whose uncompromising nature knew no medium between iiking and dis- 
liking, and who, strict axid 8evere> for himself, was no less exacting 
towards others, answered coolly, almost contemptuously, the greeting of 
Frank Floris, and turned at once his attention to Kay, asking him if he 
could not be favoured by a eight of the work he had now on hand. 
Before, however, the latter had time to answer, a fair-looking youth 
hastily approached him, closing a portfolio of drawings which he had 
just taken from the table. 

“And so, Master Kay,’' said he, “you do not approve of these 
figures ?" ® 

“ Probably," said a man who had been in deep converse with Cor- 
nelius, and who now stepped forward, “ because you have been struck 
with the lengthy limbs and insignificant faces of Alost’s Virtues; for I 
declare his Temperance looks like a mummy,’ and his two Hopes are the 
images of apathetic Despair.” 

“ That is no reason,” said Floris, “ why Ghysbrecht should make 
Dcsi)air grin, or Chastity look as if she had taken physic." 

Perceiving how deeply the young man blushed under this censure, 
Kay kindly interposed. 

“ Do not fear; when you have corrected the few faults I have pointed 
out, the whole will do uncommonly well. Your drawing shows great pro- 
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mise of talent, my young fnend, but the bustle of this moment is sudi 
as to prevent all calmness of judgment.” 

The youth retired with the humility of manner, and respect for 
seniority, which formed one of the characteristics of that epoch. 

“ I don’t think, Michael,” continued Kay, ^turning to the first speaker, 
“you render justice to Alost; he has not much intagination, I admit, but 
he has a ready pencil.” • 

“ But,” replied Coxcie, “ he has not been to Italy ; and as long as a 
young man has not passed that oi’deal, his thoughts must remain as cold 
and colourless as the sky of our own country, and his manner cramped, 
from his not having had the opportunity of considering well the gmat 
masters.” 

“ Certainly,” said Frank Floris, warmly, “ when one has, like you and 
me, drunk deep at that fountain of inspiration, — when one has come 
within the influence of such a master spirit as Raphael’s, and caught 
some of the emanation of its light, — when one has basked in the sun of 
Italy, gazed on her blue sky, blue waves, and into the dark love-fraught 
eyes of her daughters, — it is then, and then only, that the world of poetry 
and fancy is opened to him.” 

‘'Perhaps,” said Paul; “but not that of excellence exclusively, — 
native talent may be permitted to find the secret road to that gate.” 

“ What have we of native talent ?” said Michael Coxcic, scom- 
fuUy. 

“ Breughel the droll,” ventured Cornelius. 

“ Say, rather, Breughel the low,” replied Coxcie. “ I grant that he 
takes nature to the life, but nature in all its grossness.” • 

“ Nay,” said Kay, “ I cannot altogether agree with you ; to copy 
nature in its innocent and lawful solaces is not to select grossness for 
one’s model.” 

“^And I, for one, confess,” added Paul, looking fixedly at Coxcie, “ that 
an individuaf bent, of whatever kind, is preferable to the servile copying 
of what may be most beautiful.” • 

Perhaps the extensive intercourse which his commercial operations 
afforded Paul van Meeren with persons of all Sorts and climes, more 
especially with Italian merchants, had given him an opportunity of learn- 
ing, not only how Coxcie could admire, but also borrow, the fruits of 
Raphael’s genius ; his words seemed fo move Frank Floris not a little, 
for he answered somewhat sharply : 

“ It is not the fault of the Flemish school if this country is so deficient 
in objects capable of firing the imagilktion.” 

“ Flanders boasts alrojmy a Van Eycke, and a Hemllng,” resumed the 
elder Van Meeren ; “ and 1 hope — nay, I am certain,” he continued, with 
increasing warmth, “ the day is not distant when our country, perhaps 
our very town, may give to the world and to posterity as great and 
shining lights as ever rose in the South.” Then turning to Kay, he . 
added, “ I suppose it is useless for me to come to you again until the 
emperor has left our town ?” 

“ Oh, perfectly so,” replied the painter ; “ we cannot call our very 
thoughts our own just now, you see,” said he, pointing to several persons 
who were respectfully waiting their turn to^claim a share of his attention, 

“ But, surely, you will not go without taking a morning cup ?” 

Having complied with this necessary etiquette — for a refusal would, at 
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that period, have been a breach of Flemish courtesy — Paul and Corne- 
lius took their departure. Scarcely had the door closed upon them, when 
Frank Floris exclaimed : 

“ How I hate to hear the uninitiated enter into the mysteries of our 
art ! They condemn and pj*aise with such an inability of appreciation ; 
and to hear them disduss what they don't understand quite upsets me. 
I have no patience with their absurdity.” • 

“ Yet, permit me to remind you, my good friend,” replied Kay, that 
to please these very uninitiated of whom you spealc, is the chief aim to 
which tend all our endeavours — ^the toils of our youth, our distant travels, 
and* many a sacrifice of our individual tastes and o})lnions. I never 
hear any of our fraternity spcalc slightingly of the opinion of the public, 
or of that of any ])articular individual who, after all, be his understand- 
ing what it may, forms a fraction of that awful body, without thinking 
of those ladies who affect to speak disparagingly of our sex. One 
appears to me as little sensible as the other. What would beauty be 
without admirers ? — or an artist without a public to decide on — and, alas I 
in many instances, to ]>ay, liis merits ? (k-rtainly, if we weri' to gain 
neither fame, friends, nor honours — in short, if we were to labour 
merely to please ourselves, I doubt but few would bo found to follow onr 
profession.” 

Doubtless,” said Coxcle ; and it must be conu'ssed these Van 
Meerens arc the most wortliy people in the world.” 

“ Paul,” continued William Kay — who, as wo have already said, felt 
nothing by halves, and was sincerely attached to the brothers, from whom 
he tuul received numberless marks of friendship — Paul is no common 
character. He is what many are often miscalled, a true patriot — a man 
not of many words, but sincere in his professions — a man of thought 
and energy.” 

Oh ! if he be so patriotic, that explains at once )our warm interest 
in him,” said Floris, who, during Kay’s animated discoursej had paid his 
devotions to the fine Kheiiish wine that had been oft’ered to the brothers, 
but which they had scarcely tasted ; “ but for all that, I’ll be bound the 
pale-faced worthy drlnlis nothing but cold, insij)id stuff ; your thorough- 
going republican is always a water-drinker, and his heart gets as cheerless, 
and his spirit as dull, as the source fr6ni which he slakes his thirst.” 

Coxcie and Kay interchanged a meaning look and smiled. 

“ No one can cast such a blame in my face ; but,” added he, glancing 
accidentally at the large, beautifully-ornamented clock fixed uj)on the 
opposite wall, these times mak#sad idlers of us all — I must back to 
work; so farewell, my masters.” And taking'a most cordial leave of his 
friends, the so-named ‘‘ Raphael of Flanders” made his exit. 
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There they are, folio, quarto, octavo, duodecimo! The shelves groan 
under their prodigious weight. Tlie dust of yeays has imparted to them 
a sage and a venerable aspccj. The lapse of ages has conferred upon 
them a dignity and a grace which the works of modern times have in 
vain attempted to rival. There they are, the ponderous, goodly volumes, 
tightly pressed together, as though they were afraid their j)recious con- 
tents — the irninort'al thoughts— the high-toned seytiinciits with which 
their pages are eiirlclied, should evapoiate! Behold the depositaries of 
mind — the reccjJtaclcs in which are enshrined the outpourings of man’s 
gigantic intellect. Upon their tiny, unsuhstuiitlS,! leaves, that a breath 
would blow away — a spark consume — the hand of time crumbles into 
dust, is engriivcri the immortal part of man ! Upon bow frail a tenure, 
how flimsy a basis, does be bold bis sublunary immortality ! 

Her(* within these walls — amidst the dust and tlie web of the obnoxious 
s]nder, are licaped the treasures which liave cost the w^)rld centuries to 
collect! (jenerutlons have passed away and been forgotten — ancient 
forms and customs have been suj)crsedcd by modeni taste and invention 
— cities liave been swept from the face of the earth — languages have 
dwindled into obscurity and become obsolete ; but these small, insig- 
nificant casketf, in which are deposited the diamonds and precious stones 
of every country and generation, have survived — proud trophies of genius, 
lasting monuments of human greatness! , 

They are the links that unite ns to, and enable us to identify ourselves 
with, the giv/dt human race, from the earliest ages of the world — the 
mirrors winch exhibit the counterparts of ourselves, whose actions, pas- 
sions, sufferings, rejoiekigs, hopes and fears in ev<Ty period of the world’s 
history, assimilate to om’ own. They are our monitors and guides ; for, 
by pointing out the errors au l fayiiigs of our predecessors, they enable 
us to escape the dangers and difficulties with which we are surrounded. 
They are the chroniclers of mighty deeds — hence the achievements of 
the warrior, the poet, the statesiitun, the philosopher, are handed down 
from age to age, enabling generj^tions, far remote from the period in 
which they lived tlicmselves, to appreciate their genius and venenvte their 
renown. Whatever injustice may have been done to a man whilst living, 
he will be tried by another tribunal after he is dead. Party feeling, 
jealousy, animosity, subside after the grave has closed over his remains, 
and these invaluable records arc the only evidence by which the great 
men of former ages will be judged by posterity. 

Surrounded by treasures such as these, associated by constant proximity 
with the%iost gifted minds that ever illuminated the universe with their 
wisdom and their learning, is it a marvel— is it a matter difficult of com- 
prehension, that a person so situated should wean himself from the world," 
its vanities, its cares, and its pleasures — withdraw himself fyom society, and 
cling to these instructive and fond companions as a solace and a refuge? 

Seventy years have passed over the head of Winkletoppen. Poverty 
and death have shed their baneful influences over .his home and heart. 
There was a time when Mr. Winkletopperfrode in hi^ carriage, when his 
wife and his children stood around him ; but it is past, and the old man 
is resigned. 
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When Mr. Winkletoppei^ had determined upon withdrawing himself 
from the world, he sought for a retired spot where he could indulge his 
taste for reading and reflection, without being exposed to the intrusion of 
the curious or the meddling. It was not without difficulty that he found 
such a place as he required. ^ He ffid not -want an entire house, because 
it was unnecessary, and besides, would involve him in too heavy an ex- 
pense ; neither did he want apartments in house in which other tenants 
resided, for ho conceived that a circumstance of that nature would frus- 
trate all the schemes he had formed of quietness and seclusion. 

In the course of liis search, a large house, in a suitable situation, at- 
tri^ted his notice. It stood alone, at the distance of at least a mile from 
any other habitation. It was fast falling to decay ; and the garden in 
front, surrounded by iyon palisading, was choked with weeds and grass. 
Many of the w’indovv-frames of the house were shattered to pieces, and 
three-fourths of the panes were broken. Two vases, placed upon 
pedestals in the garden, and immediately opposite the entrance of the 
house, were filled with the most noxious planffl. The place, in a former 
day, liad evidently presented a diflPerent appearance, for there were suffi- 
cient indications about it to show that its inhabitants must have been 
persons of taste and refinement. Winkletoppen was struck with the 
mournful grandeur of the spot : its appearance charmed him ; possibly 
from its bearing a striking resemblaime to his own shattered fortunes. 
It was preposterous to suppose that he could afford to become the tenant 
of so spacious a mansion ; but he could not conceal from himself the 
fact that, if his means had admitted of it, it was the very place that 
he would have selected. 

Actuated probably by curiosity rather than anything else, he inquired 
as to the reasons of its having stood so long empty ; and was told that 
several persons were desirous of occupying it, but that the owner and 
they had not been able to come to terms. Mr. Winkletoppen was not 
satisfied with this answer, and he determined to call upon the owner 
himself; which he accordingly did. * 

‘‘ Mr. Buckle ?” said Mr. Winkletoppen, interrogatively, when he was 
shown into the presence of a strange, repulsive-looking mortal, about 
sixty years of age. 

“ Buckle, sir — not Mister ! Plain Buckle. No etiquette — no politeness. 
Give me the substance, I don’t want the shadow’. Buckle, sir — go on !” 

Mr. Winkletoppen trembled. • 

“I—I beg pardon,” stammered out Mr. Winkletoppen; “perhaps I 
intrude?” 


“ A little, I confess. No matter ; I forgivd you. If you can find a 
chair that will bear you, sit down.” 

“ I — I thank you. I would rather stand.” 

“Very well.” 

“ I’m sorry I’ve called so inopportunely.” 

“ No apologies. It’s enough— I’ve forgiven you. If you wish to- 
shorten this unpleasant interview state your business.” 

Mr. Winkletoppen was completely overpowered with nervousness ; 
he was greatly afraid that, in explaining his business, he might be touchii^ 
on dangerous ground. 

“ I— ahem ! — ^in short, I ihink there is a house — ” 

“ 1 think 1 comprehend you. You inquire about the house which is 
to Hr* / 
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“ Ah ! — ye— -es. Precisely so.” 

‘‘ What’s your name ?’* 

“ Mister — ” 

Leave out the Mister — it’s shorter.” 

“ Winkletoppen.” • 

“ Are you acquainted, Winkletoppen, with the only conditions on 
which I consent to let that hoSse ?” 

I am sorry I have — ” 

“ No circumlocution, if you please. Are you acquainted, I say, with 
the only conditions on which I consent to let that house ?” 

I am not, sir.” * 

I will tell you in a few words. The house is in a state of decay. It 
is my wish that no one shall arrest the hand of time, or the destructive 
effects of the elements ; but that it shall be suffered to fall to ruins, 
till scarcely one stone stands upon another. Are you prepared to take 
the house upon these terms ?” 

“ If it is not beyond m^^^eans, yes.” 

“ The terms will suit you in other respects. There are the keys ; ex- 
amine it.” ^ 

Mr. Winkletoppen was only too glad to be favoured with so excellent 
an opportunity to escape. 

“ Good morning,” ho said. 

Buckle closed the door after his unwelcome visitor. 

Mr. Winkletoppen found the deserted house in a much worse state 
of repair than he had anticipated. Several apertures in the roof ad- 
mitted the light of heaven freely into the attics, and the rain, by •this 
means, had communicated with almost every room. The walls were 
deplorably stained, and the webs of the spider pended in various places 
from the ceilings. The skirting-boards bespoke the presence of rats and 
mic^ in great abundance, and the dust had so coated the panes that many 
of the rooms were in total darkness. 

There was only one apartment that Mr. Winkletoppen conceived to be 
inhabitable. It was of an oblong form, and had evidently once been 
used as a library, for on all sides were ranged empty shelves for the re- 
ception of books. There were traces of grace and elegance still visible 
in this room. The walls were covei^d with a paper of an elegant damask 
pattern, although, from the length of*tlme the house had remained un- 
occupied, it was in anything but a good condition. The ceiling still 
displayed the remnants of wreaths and flowers, with which it had at one 
time been decorated. 

Terms were agreed upon, and Mr. Winkletoppen took possession of 
the apartment. He had disposed of almost everything but his books, 
and they now tilled the shelves already referred to. Poor old Andrew 
Winkletoppen ! There he is, with his long grey hair tied behind in a 
queue ; his pepper-and-salt coat with horn buttons ; his grey breeches, 
and worsted stockings, and buckled shoes, wandering from shelf to shelf 
in search of a volume by some favourite author. 

“ Let me see,” mused Mr. Winkletoppen, “ is the passage from 
Horace or Virgil ? Neither, neither — it’s in Cicero.” 

Down came the volume, and Mr. Winkletoppen commenced his search 
for the passage that was floating in his mind. It was a long time before 
he found it ; but when he had done so, he rose from his seat with an air 
of triumph, and replaced the volume on the shelf. 
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From morning: till evening he employed himself in reading. The 
days passed pleasantly away in the old house ; and in the presence of his 
books he never felt himself at a loss for a companion. 

Mr. Buckle one morning called upon him. It was the first visit he 
had paid him since he became liis tenant. 

“ How do you do V* said Mr. Winkletoppen, and he extended his 
hand to his visitor. * 

“ I never shake hands with any man, sir,” replied Buckle, <^till I have 
known him ten years at least.” 

Ah ! the world has deceived you.” 

No, it hiis not.' It only would do so, if I would p»ermit it.” 

It has deceived many an honest man,” observed Winkletoppen. 

“ Fools, blockheads*, and Idiots it may.” 

“ IVay take a seat,” said Mr. Winkletoppen. 

“ 1 require no invitation. At present 111 stand.” 

“ This has been a delightful residence at some period.” 

“ It was. I will tell you more about it ^afterwards. These books, 
then, fire your only companions ?” * 

'i'hey are.” ^ 

Dull and stupid. I could never read a l)ook through in mj^fe.”^ ^ 
dull, sir ; not dull, nor stujiid neither : they are ploasantj^]^ 


I cannot imagine how they can be so.” 

“ Because they differ from all other companions. A dog, for instance, 
is a very pleasant friend; he is faithful and sagacious — iittached to his 
ma’ster — but he lias no conversation — you derive no benefit from the com- 
panionship. A person whom you have long known, whose intelligence 
and integrity have endeared him to you, is also a good companion, but 
he will sometimes weary you with his long stories — he will sometimes ex- 
press opinions which you do not ajiproveof^ and become sullen and {jngry 
because you cannot adoj)t them. He wdll sometimes tire you by asking 
questions, aggravate you by evading ubose y>ut to himself. He will occa- 
sionally be moody and irritable according to his tcrnjjerament, and any- 
thing but pleasant or urbane in his deportment. If the wind be in a 
particular part he will be troubled wdth the toothache or the rheumatism; 
and if, you do not sympathise cordiallj'^ with his sufferings, you will be set 
down to be unfeeling and selfish. It is expected that you shall espouse 
his cause in all his quarrels and anlmbsities, whether you think him jus- 
tified or not. Disinterestedness in money matters and personal safety is 
likewise indispensable. If he wants the loan of a ten-pound note, it he 
be in danger of receiving condign and bodily chastisement,* you must lend 
him the money, risk your own head in his defence, and in every respect 
enact the Damon to his Pythias, If you fail in any of these respects, the 
chances are that the bonds of friendship will be broken. He will pro- 
bably become your most implacable enemy — divulge the secrets you con- 
tided to him in confidence, and use every means in his power to put yoa 
on bad terms with all your friends and acquaintances. Sir, books afford me 
mnqmerable advantages without any of these inconveniences. With one I 
can travel from one end of the world to the other without stirring from my 
chamber. It will show me ^.11 the pleasant places on the road, point out 
anything that is remarkable in their history, and interlard its discourse 
with any little sentiment or reflection that the occasion may give rise to. 
If I grow tired I can lay it aside, and resume it at leisure. Another will 
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favour me with an analytical discourse. I can read the opinions expressed 
witliout being obliged to adopt them; but if they become so palpably 
absurd, or so grossly corrupt, that I conceive it a waste of time to bestow 
attention upon them, I can throw it down without any offence being 
given. A third will give me the liistory qF antiquity; the records of 
ancient Greece and Rome wilf become as familiar to me as those of my 
own ora. A fourth the biogrAjihy of great men. A fifth will reveal to 
me the workings of the passions, and enable me, as it were, to dive into 
the very arcana of the human mind. Witli Shakspeare by my side I ca^ 
laugh, wx*op, chafe, admire, according to the impetus given to my feedings. 
In .the company of the venerable Milton I bow, lufmiliato myself, 
wonder, awe-stj*icken. If I want amusement I turn to the pages of Cer- 
vantO'< or Le Sage. Some of the adventures of Gil Bias are as provocative 
of lau'Jitor a.^ those of the Knight of the Sorrowful Figure, whilst they both 
educe a moral which will scarcely escape the notice of the most frivolous. In 
fine. I might go on multiplying instances of the profitableness and pleasant- 
iiesi of my oomjianioiis ad inpuitam. 'Pbere they are, sir, and the most 
important part of the matter is, I am under no obligation to them. If I 
edifii'd with the ‘^..Fneld,” there is no fear of the shade of Virgil 
piwntl||g itsidf before me, and asking for the loan of five shillings. If 
li|^!l||domn Aristophanes for his attacks upon thfj virtuous philos q^ ier,^ 
S%;rates, I am under no apprehension of being called to account 
misdemeanour; hence you will perceive the su])criority of my eompanibtis 
over all others.'^ 

“ You have made out a good case, AVinklctoppen ; I admire you.’^ 

And ^et ^oii refust' to shake hands with rne.’^ • 

“Fliat is another thing. 1 know a man nine years, and during that 
timt' I jiever shook hands with him. His character, so far as 1 know, 
was without a stain. lie w'crit some years ago to America, and, before 
leaving ilu< country, called u])oii me to say farewell.” 

And yon shook bands with him ?” 

l\o. 1 thought it was possible *tlie man might still deceive me.” 

“ Von carry your ])rineij)le too far.” 

Not at all. But I’m detaining you from your friends. I will visit 
you soon again.” 

“ Good day,” said AVinkletoppeif. ^ 

Buckle walked away without hearing* the salutation of the Recluse. 

“ »Stiaug(* man,” said Winkleto^)pon. 

W(‘<*ks elapsed, but Buckle did not rc-appear. Mr. WinIJetoppen 
began to fancy that the connexion, slight as it had been, w^'ls brok(;ni off; 
but be was nfistaken. lie w'as busy as usual one morning with his 
books, when the ungainly figure of Buckle presented itself. 

“ Fine day !” said VViukletoppen. 

“That’s a matter, sir, tliat doesn’t concern me. ^The storms of De- 
cember are as welcome to me as the sunshine of June. I never complaiix 
of the WTatlier — never.” Winkletojipen was silent. 

“ The last time I saw you, Winkletoppen, I said I would tell you 
something more about this old house.” 

“ You did.” 

“It’s all comprised in a few wmrds. formerly lived here with my 
wife, four children, and servants. Within two years my wife and chil- 
dren died, one after another. I discharged the servants and quitted tlje 
house, which I vowed should crumble to the dust.” • 
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a melancholy stoiy/' observed Mr. Winkletoppen. 

Buckle walked round tne room and inspected some of the books, and 
shortly afterwards departed. 

A friendship sprang up between Winkletoppen and Buckle, which 
strengthened as time sp€d«on. It became a custom with Buckle to visit 
his friend two or three times a-week, and hold each time a short conver- 
sation with him. 

Buckle called one day. It was the tenth anniversary of their acquaint- 
ance. Every year had added to the esteem he entertained for Winkle- 
toppen. lie determined to give a more emphatic proof of it than he had 
jD^therto done. He resolved to shake hands with Winkletoppen cordially 
and freely. He was particularly merry at the prospect of gratifying this 
desire of his heart. He opened the door of the room, as he was accus- 
tomed to do, and walked in. Ho discovered Winkletoppen sitting in an 
arm-chair with a number of books spread on the table at which he sat. 
Buckle spoke, but he received no answer. He approached the chair on 
which his friend sat. Mr. Winkletoppen was dead ! ‘ ‘ The PilgTim’s Pro- 

gress” and “The Whole Duty of Man” were spread open before 
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f about half a century back, the inhabitants of South America 

Were constantly afflicted with that dreadful, and then deemed incurable 
disease, known by the name of the leprosy. Whenever an individual, of 
whatever rank or distinction he might bo, had the misfortune to be 
scourged by this horrible malady, whicli covered the face with ulcers, 
benumbed the feelings, and through reckless agony led its victim to a slow 
and lingering death, every one fled from him : he was never thought of 
without a shudder, parents an<i friends alike forsook hinij and no, other 
asylum was open to him than the infected Lazarettos, where his sufferings 
became more acute by the sight and*^ torture of objects more to be pitied 
than himself. 

The frightful plague of the New World baffled all the efforts of art, 
while it was known that the Indians had a never-failing cure for it; but 
their inveterate hate to Europeans would not permit them to have it com- 
municated, and it would have been considered the highest crime, and 
punished as such, if any member of their tribe had dared to divulge the 
secret. 

However, a fortunate and almost miraculous circumstance occurred 
about half a century since, which brought the secrecy of this cure to the 
knowledge of Europeans. 

In the flourishing province of Guatimila, a poor old negress was 
attacked by the le^^sy, when she was brutally driven from her hut, and 
abandoned by her relations and friends. Homeless and forsaken, she 
wandered about the country, until she gained the forests spread at the 
threshold of the Andes, where she contrived to support herself upon the 
wild .produce of tho$e regions, quenching the thirst of her fever in the 
cold streams of the glaciers’ outpourings. Her nights she passed upon 
the perilous boughs of the ^ine trees, to escape the tiger’s fury and the 
seiyent’s coil, though sometimes she wsES i^sturbed by a more monstrous 
neighbour still — the c?iauv€’‘$ouris, llie Vampire of the New World, 
superstiriously supposed to suck the blood '6^oin thei«ein|^ sleeper 
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with such address as not to awaken him, whose infernal wings (as they 
are termed) would flap around her ears, and awake her to new horrors. 

In the climax of her calamity she was one day joined by a band of 
Indians, who took compassion on her misfortunes. Accustomed as she 
had been to see her own countrymen abandon her, she was astonished at 
the conduct of these strangers,' who, instead of being appalled at her 
hideousiiess, approached her wiihout hesitation. They bade her follow 
them to their village, and promised to alleviate her misery and extirpate 
her disease. 

But cheering as this hope was to this wretched being, she had not ' 
strength enough to obey them, accuston^d as they were to thread th'^i** 
windings of the forests with the force and swiftness of huntsmen ; they, 
therefore, made a palanquin of boughs, jdaced her ypon it, and bore her 
on their shoulders to their home, where she was lodged, provided for, and 
most humanely attended to. But the remedy for the cure of her disease 
was as loathsome as the malady itself. She w^as compelled to swallow 
morsels ol* lizards, cut up before her eyes, to throw her into a violent 
perspiration, which, however, finally eradicated her disease, and restored 
UjAto Aaergy and health. 

|Aut ^ich as the resuscitated Degress felt indebted to the Indians for 
iMBfepiimculous cure, she would nevertheless willingly have left them^ 
ti^onvey the secret of her restoration back to her country, whefA|p^ 
many deplorable wretches w'ere lingering out their days, victims of desj^Sb?" 
and agony. Bftt the jealous character of the Indians prevented her 
departing, and she was destined to cancel the obligation she owed to 
them for her convalescence, by long years of banishment from her home, 
and servitude to them. Faithful to her vocations they treated her most 
humanely, while it was inferred to her, that the moment she should be 
found attempting to escape, she would meet an instantaneous death. 
Her captivity continued for several years, during which period she had 
every opportifliity of seeing the singular and often barbarous customs of 
these ])eople ; and it was in the performance of one of the most re- 
markable of them that she effected her escape. 

Every eight or ten years the Indians of these regions perform the sin- 
gular festival of what is called the general rc-iutcrment of the dead, 
which is publicly proclaimed about 4tho country and solemnly executed : 
the greatest and gravest preparations are made, and the iieighbfiuring 
tribes lire invited to the ceremony.. IVeviously, however, to the general 
assembly, the bodies of the deceased, dead since the last general iuter- 
nicnt, are retaken from their graves by their nearest relatives, when care 
is taken to cleanse them c#the corruption that is corroding them. They 
are then enveloped in a new covering of fur, and on the day of the re- 
interment the bodies are all buried together in the same pit, with the 
objects they most prized atid appreciated during their lives. It was on 
the occasion of the celebration of one of these festivals, while the negress 
was among the Indians, that one of the bodies re-interred was that of a 
beloved chief, who had fallen in battle. The re-appearance* of the corpse 
of the warrior awakened the dormant spirit of revenge in the breasts of 
his countrymen, and they came to the resolution of making war upon the 
tribe by whose bloody hands their chieftain had fallen; though years and 
years had elapsed since that event. The v^r-kettle — the Indian's sym- 
bol of destruction — was placed upon the blazing pile, announcing to the 
whole trilm th||cJ»tentioii of going forth to devour fjieir foe, A cup 
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was despatched to their allies, inviting them to drink the blood of their 
enemies and join them in the war. The Indian chosen for their chief 
fasted three days and three nights, spake to no one during tliat time, but 
paid the minutest attention to his dreams, from which he deduceu good 
or bad omens, according to their tenour. The day of departure arriving, 
they painted their faces and hands of the same colour as the trees of the 
forest — their mode of warfare being concealment and ambuscade. Witli 
their friends who re*mained they changed their best clothes against inferior 
ones, and all their ornaments they left Avith their Avive^', sisters, and 
daughters, Avho accompanied them to the oiits,kirts of the village, Avhero 
' the heart-rcjiding jccne of sepajj^tion took place; and the latter returned 
to their homes, plunged in the gloom of aAvful expectation, tormented by 
frightful omens of tl^o future, as to the termination of the war, aii<l the 
fate of their relatives. A feAV Aveeks of doubt and anxiety pass(‘d over, 
and a messenger arrived with the glorious iie\A'S that the enemy had been 
defeated, and that the conquerors were returning liome. The Avhole vil- 
lage immediately set out to join their A'letorious countrymen, Avhom they 
met marching in Avarlike dignity, proeed<‘d by the [)risouers they had 
made, and the trophies they had won. On tlieir a])pr(^ae!i mothers sought 
for their sons, Avives for tlicir husbands, and si''ters for their brothers ; 
and those who found not those objects of their allections in tlje victorious 
ranks, pierced the air Avith tlui most heartrentliiig shrieks. On reaching; 
their village their chief publicly harangued the ciders nud matixons, c'li- 
terlng into the minutest details respecting their expedition, and, as the 
names of those who had gloriously fallen in the contest were mentionetl, 
tlu nearest relatives renewed their lamentations, Avhieli Avere hearkened 
to with solemnity* and sympathy by the whole assembly. The greatest 
transition soon after wamls takes place ; the \'ict<>ry is ]>r<)claimed, private 
losses are forgotten, and the most aggrieved cannot refrain from siiarlng 
in the triumph of the conquerors. To complete the ])uhh‘c joy, on the 
following day the prisoners, condemned to die by tlio yliffrage of the 
tribe, are consumed over a slow fire,, braving the most exquisite torture 
Avith an almost supernatui’al firmness, lint the victors AV'cre not allowed 
to sleep long upon their laurels; for the conquered in their turn were re- 
solved to be avenged upon their A'anqubhers — they made .a descent upon 
their village, when all the able nicr of the tribe w<>re absent enjoying 
their favourite sport of hunting — Jiey set fire to their dwellings, butchered 
those who resisted their cruelty, and made prisoners of the rest, amongst 
whom was the aged negress. The absent Indians, however, got informa- 
tion of tflis attack upon their tribe, and hastening home met the enemy 
returning with their plunder, v*'hen a bloody contest ensued, in the 
slaughter and confusion of Avhich the negress effected her escape, re- 
gained the neighbouring woods, and after much fatigue and peril found 
her Avay hack to her native home. 

The surprise of her relatives was so great that they could scarce!}^ be- 
lieve her a living being ; but when they heard her tale and wonderful 
cure, they hailed her return as a salvation to their country. The iicavs 
soon spread about the province — hope beamed again upon the hithertf» 
despairing leper’s breast — the Lazarettos were shortly after vacated, and 
the horrible disease of the leprosy has since that period ceased to be a 
scourge among the natives of America. 

The Spanish governor of the province of Guatimila seizor the negress, 
and conferred oi\her a pension for life. 
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C A IM B R I A N T A L E S. 

\ (“CYMIni l>IiOS BYTIl!#*) 

CiiAptbr XL 

BBBWELYN AB GltllFFYDD. 

' Raised liy tlx' fall, decreed hy loss to pain ; 

, Enslaved but to be free, and eoncmered but to rerrn. 

Diiii»sii’s Ovid\ McLy book xv., 1. G62. 

The next morning Sir Owen, previous to parting with liis guests from 
Nantinawr, insistctl on taking them for a drive up the valley of the Wye. 
Issuing from the park-gate, they heard before them on tlie road the 
lowing of many oxen, the smacking of long \vhips, and the short, oft- 
repeated cries of Ya, ho!” and soon passed through a multitudinous 
drove of black cattle, whicth parted hither and thither as they were over- 
taken, some with chins exalted to the hedges, some with long* wliite 
horns ready-set for butting interlopers, some running against and over 
each other in utter confusion, whde two or three sharp-visaged drovers,^ 
each mounted on his sj)rightly pony, diligently endeavoured, both with 
wonls and deeds, set them all to rights again. 

The jiarty, getting clear of this obstruction, soon afterwards overtook 
several carts, each drawn hy a strong pony, and driven by a little man 
who sat apparently wrapped in thought, and soothed by the monotonoiJb 
creaking of his wheels. One vehicle was inscrib(»d “ David Davies,” 
another “ Jenkin Gwylim,” and another ‘^William Williams.” 

“ They are retailers of figh,” said Sir Owen, “ and carry dried salmon, 
cod, ai .4 oyster^, sewiii, whitings, herrings, lobsters, sbrimj)s, and cockles, 
from the Caermar then shire coast a.s far as Hereford, selling as tliey travel 
along. For a return freight they ^ake apples, which are extremely 
scarce higlier up in Wales.” They presently saw the road before them 
crowded with a troop of wild, unshackled Welsh ponies, trotting with 
might and main, and pursued by the mounted dealers, who led in halters, 
■with ropes attached, some few of tlfe least tractable ; but Sir Ov\;en^s 
% party, diverging to the left, lost sight of them again immediately. The 
tourists’ course was directed up the narrowed valley of the Wye ; which 
I’ river, flowing close in view, and at times just below to the right of tlieir 
|»road, falls every now and thqp in loud and broad cascades over suc{;essive 
i ledges of rock. *l'o the left rise hills thickly covered with rich woods; 
land at intervals the still darkly green, though mellowed, foliage of forest- 
itrees shaded 011 both sides, the sfoping banks of the beautiful river. 

I Among the sterile hills beyond it houses and cottages lie dispersed ; and 
|a little church or two, peeping forth among them, was every now and 
ftben revealed by stray gleams of sunshine. Passing a mill to the left, 
land pointing towards the flanking hill from whicli its streani descends, 
|Miss Perrot remarked — 

About two miles from hence, in that direction, is Llanerchgoedlan, a 
|place which eveiy one should visit at this seasgn who wislies to see funny 
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Bpedmens of tfie invalid Welsh, with heads tied up to assist the cure of 

aching fingers or ankles.” -n m i 

“ Yes,” said David Perrot, “ the strata for many miles around Builth 
is broken by the irruption of trap-rocks ; crystals are found in some 
places, and mineral waters ooze forth at all points. For instance, north 
k that town lie tlwi celebrated Llandrindod Wells ; their waters are of 
several kinds; and the Llan<liindod cliajybeate is considered the best in 
the principality. East of Builth is Llainvrtyd, famous for the superiority 
of its sulphur-springs ; and the Park Wells ol Builth afford excellent 
waters of four kinds : the efficacious qualities of the saline spring are 
^peculiarly extolled.” 

“ Llanerchgoedlan,” resunicTl Dyddgu, “is so very picturesque, and 
has so many romantic rocks and line waterfalls on its wild little river, 
that very few prettier places can be found for a pic-nic. There is no 
pump-house, or accommodation for genteel company ; but I really believe 
the springs are quite as good as any in Whales, or in the world. Fanners 
and cottagers flock thither, for Llanerchgoedlan is the Llandrindod of 
the poor.” 

As the party proceeded, the woods to the left were replaced by fields 
set with trees, then by the rugged edges of a rhos, and again by a high 
wall of ragged dark sluile cliff’s. Sir Owen was lively and fluent in de- 
’scribing loealit^s, and in relating remarkable ottcr-h'unts, and wonderful 
catches of tronr, grayling, laspring, and salmon. David Perrot jiossesscd 
some practical knowledge of gcoh'gy, and talked with animation of Sir 
lloderick Murchison’s researchi's, and of his descriptions of the Silurian 
sj'stcm of rocks, and of the various arrangements, mixtures, and displace- 
iiKuits of the argillaceous, arenaceous, and calcareous. He spoke also of 
the lack of coal, f>f metal, and of good slate in that vi(‘inity, and of tlie 
comparative scarcity of limestone; and of tlie special advantages that 
would accrue from opening (juarries wherever tht‘y could be worked on 
commons and waste land; and told what sort of stone was of *use for 
building, and what for roofing, am} what for paving, and what for re- 
pairing the roads. 

Approaching nearer to Builth, the strangers were amused by watching 
the various persons on foot and on horseback wliom they hapjiened to 
pass or to meet on the way. The /Iress and aspect of many of the men 
striibk them as grotesque. Tliere was frequently the keen glance of in- 
terrogation cast tovvai’d the carriages, then the shrewd nod to a neigh^ 
Lour, and words uttered in W elsh, which expressed in tone the formation 
of a satisfactory conjecture ; and most of them wore a sort of bird -tailed 
grey, or dull blue coat, and light-coloured small-clothes^ without gaiters, 
exhibiting their bluish grey home-knit stockings. Among the elder 
women, who all wore neat dark Wue cloaks, the interposition of an 
angular white kerchief between the mob-cap and the round hat, which 
kerchief stretched its middle point precisely to the centre of the wearer’s 
well-set shoulders, produced a singular and characteristic effect. The 
younger women were remarkable for their short, pretty faces, clear com- 
plexions, -vvliite teeth, and bright eyes. Most of those on horseback wore 
a short riding-skirt, or safety girdle, of coarse, dark blue cloth, with a 
small checked neckerchief, a frilled or laced mob-cap encompassing the 
glossy braids of their bro\fn hair, and a hat as black as jet set higli and 
forward upon the head* Many were carrying baskets or burdens, but 
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all managed their palfreys with ep’aceful ease. The opposite bank of the 
AVye now began to e\hil)it some stately rocks, and soon the attention of 
the party was concentrated upon the stupendous bastions and magnificent 
fortresses there oficred by nature to the imitation of man. 

It is Aberedwy,” said Sir Owen. Look how beautifully the Wye 
forgets its haste, and loiters just below, softening and calming the scene, 
'fhere once stood a favourite castle of Llewelyn ab Gruffydd, the last 
Llewelyn ; and from thence, in a deep snow, and, according to local 
tradition, with his horse’s shoes reversed, ho escaped to Builth from the 
pursuing soldiers of King E<lward, but a wicked blacksmith bi^traycd the 
secret to the English, and thus ensured his princ(‘’s destruction. The 
name of that blacksmith, remembered with its unfavourable dcscri])tive 
particulars, ‘ Madoc goch min maur!’ red-haired, wide-mouthed Madoc ! 
still ]iroves his countrymen’s abhorrence of his treachery.” 

The (‘Tichanting vi'itas formed by the meandering river and its islands 
hetween encompassing hills, and the unexpected and striking changes of 
the pros]>ect gradually unfolding, called forth continual ox])r(‘ssions of 
admiratkm from the visitors, v\ho found their attention sometimes com- 
])lacently resting on tlie dedicate tints and fine fonns of particular points, 
and again spontaneously expanding into a fuller enjoyment of the whole 
lovely scene. Leaving the carriages, and crossing the river in a boat, 
the party now proceeded to explore Aheredwy. 

“Many historical incidents,’^ said (’adog 'irevor, “are associated uith 
this neighhourhoofl. Hither the unfortunate Vortigcin retrc'ated before 
the Saxons ; and hero, broken-hearted and forlorn, lu' is supposed to 
have ])erlshed. The, exjdoits of Arthur, too, arc traditionally attestecl 
by the mark of his hound’s footsteps ujmn a cairn; mid about tv\o mil(‘3 
beyond Builth may he found the fatal s[)ot still called Cwm Llewelyn, 
the pretty brook still called Nan^ Idewelyn, and the funereal ridge which 
giACiS name to a farm-house called Ck'fn y heedtl, the scenes of our last 
native prince’s ^tipath and partial burial” 

“ (Jome, Trevor I” said Sir Owen; and while we are all striving to 
eonpire up old remembrances, sitting here among the ici’y rocks from 
whence our prince went forth unwittingly to his destruction, toll us his 
sad yet glorious history.’’ 

Cadog Trevor complied, as follows , 

I'he long and prosperous reign of Llewel\n ah loiwerth was trouhk d 
towards its close by ibo restless ambition of GndLdd, his ilh'gitirnate 
sou. Gruflydd was married to 8enena, a lady of distinguished abilities 
and extraordinary inlluenee ; and bis <»wn fine [)prson, martial aeeom]>lish- 
ments, and princuly f|ualities,* had won the aflcctions of the Cambrian 
people. Impatient of dependence, even upon a royal fiither, he pos- 
sessed himself, in the year 1221, T>f the cantref of Merionydd ; and 
when, as a last resource, tlu^ prince brought an army against him to 
compel his submission, GriilTvdd, ivith reckless audacity, set his own 
rebel forces in hostile array. Yet in the midst of the conflict he yielded, 
conscience-stricken, and implored Ills father’s mercy. Restored to Prince 
Llewelyn’s favour, and entrusted with the command of several iinpor- 
tiint military expeditions, he afterwards performed signal services to 
his country, and established for ever his own reputation as a dauntless 
patriot and an able general. Fresh acts of disobedience, however, re- 
newed bis father’s displeasure, and were punished by an imprisonment of 

von. XVII. F • 
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six years. Soon after (^riiffy(krs liberation, tbo af;:c(l prince, afflicted 
witli palsy, c^rieved by (jiruflvdtl s ])ast coinluct, and approlicjisive that 
the safety of his family and country mio-ht yet he eiidaii?>'ered by that 
wayward warrior, called together his lords and barons, and caused them 
all to swear fealty and lo^lo hoinai^e to David as their lawful sovereign. 
The subsequent nicllrccratiou ol* Gruffydd in Criceieth Castle appears to 
have been ojie of the fijst acts of ]‘rince David's reign. In the year 
1240, Llewelyn ah lornorth died, leaving only two legitimate children. 
Prince David, his sucee-\or, and a daughter, ealled Gladys Ddii, who 
was married to Sir Palph j^loiliitKjr, of \\ iginore, one of the most 
powerful of the Irti'ds marebci>. The spirit of (irr.flydd and his partisans 
now stirred all Cambria to obtain hi‘. fie(^dom, and tlie throne of the 
new ])rince was shahon by hi.'- captive hrotlun’s po])n!aritv. Senena, Sir 
Ral})li Moitimer, tin; other lonis inarcluT'., and many of the Cambrian 
nobles and clnirchinen, uir;{ntly and imltedly besought King llenry’s 
aid in ellecting his release, and ol)t;uning for him a share of the princi- 
pality; and they almost ])revail('d. 

Put Prince* David was the nephew' of King licni’v, and pleading for 
the safety of his crown and life, and bribing still higher than Senena, he 
persuaded KiiJg Henry to disappoint her expectations, and to hofriend 
ids kinsman’s cause. Siuccediag in tills negotiation, the ])rinee imme- 
diatel)^ e()nsig|||^‘d Grutlydd ah Lb'wriyj to th<* en^todv of the Rni;lish 
king, w’ho committed liim to the 'l ower of lanulon, and allowed him a 
noble a day for liis maintenunee. lie was not long^conlined there, for 
making a desperate .attempt to escapi* from the To^Y^‘i‘, Gruffydd fell 
headlong to its liase and ]>enshed mi’.erahly. 

After Gj’uffydd’s d< utli King Henry presunn'd to confer upon Ids owai 
son Edward the empty title of Prince of Wale.s. Aromed l>y so groat 
an insult, Priueo David solennily protest< il ji;;ainNt its gross nijustiee, 
and immediately tooiv arms to defend his rigiit. He trininphaiitly re- 
pelh'd King Henry’s invading troops from (’amhrian soK' ; he gained his 
peojde’s love and admli-ation, an/1 alter a brilliant reign of live sliorc 
years Prince David died childless. 

According to ( amhrian usage, and to ancient precedent in tliat royal 
race, Gladys was Prinee David’s heir, and ought to have succeeded to Ids 
diadem; hut her Inyband w,as aa Anglo-Norman, and the lords and 
barons of the principality decn-eed in full assembly that it was incom- 
patihlo with tlie welfare and indepeiuhaico of tlie country that the sons 
of Gladys shoukl reigai, by setting aside the lawful claim of the house of 
Mortimer, and electing Owen .and Llewelyn, two of the sons of Gruffydd 
and Senena, to he their sovereigns, and dding* horn agew to them. Imme- 
diately upon the aecosion of the young princes, tlie mortal remains of 
their father Gruffydd were brought Korn London, and honourably interred 
among his ancestors at (’onw ay. Sir Kalph Mortimer did not long* sur- 
vive his brothe?' -in-law Prinee David ; aiuHn the yeai* 1252 died Gladys 
l)du, leaving several sons. In the lino of the eldest, Roger, the here- 
ditary title to the crown of Cadwalladwr, has descended through King 
Henry V III. to our British sovereigns. In the year 1254, Owen Goch, 
joint Prince of Wales, and eldest son of Gruffydd ab Llewelyn, being no 
longer satisfied with the possession of half the principality, engaged a 
younger brother named David in his cause, and levied war against 
Prince Llewelyn, A battle ensued, in which Prince Llewelyn overthrew 
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his adversaries and captured liis lioslilc brethren. He cast both Owen 
and David into prison, and thencefortli rcii^ned alone. That was indeed 
no time for civil strife or divided counsels. The Cymiy, intolerably 
oppressed by the tyrannous exactions of the An"lo-Norman settlers, and 
inces'^aiitly cx]ime<l to the formidable juvaslonj of Eiiq’lisli armies, led by 
Kin^^ Henry, l\ince Edward, and tlicir generals, the! C’ymry in their de- 
termined resistance of ]>orsonal •slavery, and of Tiational extinction, re- 
quired su(di a prince as Licwchnab (lridf\dd, who vindicating their own 
spontaneous preference for his native Idood, and iheir ardent aitaehrneut 
to his person, now rt eadlastly resolved, on hehalf ol* hivS ])eople, rather to 
die at liherty than to live in thraldom. For sixteen •yeais he ruled his 
country wisely and well, for sixteen ) ears lie snceessudly resi?5i;ed the 
active cnciorehnuMts of English power, ])erforniiiig thronghont that 
]>eriod fvits of arms which inn'>t ever class him among our iiK'st illustrious 
heroes. The (‘hroiileles of Conway and Strataflorida cease with the 
year 1270, leaving their country still independent, and their prince at 
the height of his [)ro<!perous renown. King Edward Kir*cecdod Henry III, 
m the year 1271^, and in th(‘ jwoseeution of his ])lans against , Wales i.s 
supposf'd not only to have followed the promplings of rnnhition, hut also 
to have sought the gratification of jiersoiial revenge. Priru'C Llewelyn 
had fbrnierly defeated him in war, and from that time was regarded 
by tlu* proud Piaiitegenet witli inijdaeable liatred ; and IViiice Llewelyn, 
eonsequentiv, is thought to have been witliheld ]>y dread of treaeliery 
from atttmding at*i! is rival’s eoronatiou ill 127d. An English elironicler 
r(‘(*ords that, in the year 1277, it rained blood in various parts of the 
principality : thus human wihs still find tlicir types in senseless nature? 

Ko elVorfc which subtle policy could suggest was sjiariHl by lying 
Edward in elleeting l];e ruin of Piince Llewelyn. He had seduced that 
prince’s younger brothers, David and Hod<*ric, from ihini* all(‘giance, and 
had seenri'd tlie a.ssi*,laiicc of Sir llogiT jMortimer, and of many other 
powerful ]ords*of th(‘ country, when, as if to complete his enud hold 
upon the domestic ties of Llewelyn, Jdlean or do Montfort also fell into 
King* Edward’s ])Ovvei’. Her iaotli(T w'as a sister of King IJenrv, her 
I'ather was the co]ehmt<*d Simon do Montfort, Earl of Leicester. IJefore 
his doatli at the battle of Evcsliam he had jiromised his daughter in 
marriage to Prince Llewelyn, and, in fulfilment of that engagement,^ tlio 
widowed counters, who resided at a nunnery in Franc(>, now sent her son 
Amorie and a suitable retinue to conduct his sister into Wales. Avoiding 
the English coast, their vessel kept its course by th(‘ Scilly Isles, but 
meeting by ehance with four ships of Dristol, the bridal party wx're inter- 
cepted, made jwvsoiiers, and* brought to King Edward. He consigned 
young Amorie to a fortress, but, with chivalrous courtesy, entertained the 
lady as his royal kinswoman. • 

Having carefully prcpared*two armies well adapted to the nature of the 
country, and to the Cambrian mode of w^arfarc, King Edward sent one 
of them, under the command of Paganiis de Camurtijs, to carry firr.' and 
swoi'd through West Wales ; and its deadly errand was fulfilled. 'I’he 
other he led in person against North Wales, and adv'ancing along the 
coast, he strengthened its fortifications. The country was beset, its 
lands woi*e devastated ; its lords, reduced to desj)eratiou, offered homage 
to King Edward, and, in the year 1278, Princ*e Llewelyn sued for peace. 
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It was granted, upon hard, upon humiliating conditions;^ and in com- 
pliaiico with two of them, Prince Llewelyn delivered np his brother, the 
deposed Prince Owen, into King Edward’s liands, and for himself con- 
sented “that he should for his own life enjoy the name of prince, and 
none of his heirs after hinpi.’* 

In the following year, licart-brokcu and in bittern css of spirit, Prince 
Llewel>n, no longer careful of his life,- went, at the invitation of King 
Edward, to espouse the fair Eleauor de Montfort at Worcester. The 
marriage was celebrated with great pomp in the presence of the king and 
queen, and the chief nohility ol’ England ; but Prince Ll(‘we1yn afterwai'ds 
* complained, that, •amidst King Edward’s fair words and lich promise's, he 
forced upon his guest and virtual pi-isoner, even hc'lore mass on his avimI- 
ding day, a privatc»document subversive of hi^ personal liberty and dan- 
gerous to his safety, although an article of the recognised treaty of peace 
had expressly provided that the king should reipiire nothing besides the 
things therein specified. Prlnct? Llewelyn brought home his wife, and 
for a while remained a passive spectator of his country’s sufferings. 
Burdened with exactions contrary to the customs of (Cambria, and ])ro- 
voked by tbe cruel tyranny of the king’s officers, the W elshmcn, assem- 
hling tog(;tlier in eoiuicil, entreated David ab (iruffydd to compassionate 
their misery, to be reconciled to Prince Llewelyn,, and to hocorne tluir 
ca])tain. David yielded to their recpie^t, and on his promising never 
more to servo tlie King of England, hut to hi'come his utter enemy, 
Prince Llewelyn restored lilin to his friendship and confidence, in the 
year 1281 they jointly eommeneed thedeatli struggle of liberty. It may 
bb inferred from a certain jiassage in tbe bistory of this period that 
Prince Owen, or Roderic, or both of them, came likewise in this extre- 
mity to their country’s aid. David prorn])tly besi<*gcd and took the 
Castle of Hawardon, slaying all i^ho made resistance, and spoiling all 
that neighbourhood. The castle of Aherystwith, and many other castles 
in South Wales, were likewise taken by various Welsh nobles, wlio di'vas- 
tated the land of their oppressors. Prince Llewelyn, assisted by his 
brother David, laid siege to Ruddlan, hut King Edward hastening tliither 
with a large army, raised the siege. A Avhoh' nation, aroused to fierce 
desperation, appears to have been an appalling spcjctaclc even to King 
Edvyard ; and liis prudence <>lther af.tliorised or allowx'd the timely mission 
of John Peckliam, Archbishop \}f Canterbury, who, coming into Wales, 
now forw'arded certain remonstrances and aiticles of peace to Prince 
Llewelyn. In the midst of the archbishop’s reproaches there occurs a 
remarkable paragrapli, stating that the AVelsh ‘‘ were ever wont to be 
esteemed, and to revereuee Cod and occlesia’stical persons but his 17th 
mid last article threatens, That unless they will now come to peace, they 
shall be resisted by decree and ctaisufe of the church, besides war of tlie 
j)eo])lc ! Appended to the high-spirited dnd pathetic reply of Prince 
Llewelyn hangs a fearful catalogue of his people’s griefs and injuries. 
Ihe archbishop, alter a coniercuce with the king, came again to Prince 
Llewelyn, who then professed his willingness to submit himself to the 
king, reserving only two things — his conscience towards his people, and 
the dignity of his state and calling. A treaty of peace was consequently 
sent by King Edward in^ council, through the mediation (rf the same 
archbishop to Prince Llewelyn, together with private articles severally 
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addressed to liini and to liis l)rotlicr David, in wliicli it was proposed 
that Llewelyn should exchange liis principality for an En«‘lish county, 
and that David should de])art for the Iloly Land. Their respective 
answers, and those of the Welshmen in council de(;lare with one accord 
their resolute rejection of King* Edward^ offers* as t(»nding’ to the imme- 
diate destruction of the Cambrian sovereign and his ])eopIe. 

Having failed to procure a peace. Archbishop Peckham next proceeded 
to denounce Prince' Llewelyn and his confederates as accursed. Following 
up the terrors of his primate’s spiritual ban with the force ol' secular power. 
King Edwajd embarked an army for the Isle of Anglesea, which ho 
won, being aided by some native chiefs. From Anglcsea King Edward’s 
foreign mercenaries formed a bridge of boats and jdanks across the Menai 
Strait at a place called Moel y donn, where Agricola !iad effected a pas- 
sage more than a thousand years before. Sir William Latimer, with 
some chosen troops, and the famous Sir Lucas de Thaiiy, with a baud of 
Spaniards and Gascons, having j)assed over this biidge, were surprised 
that they met with no enemies to encounter them ; but as soon as the 
tide llowed in, and the rising waters left the short bridge like an 
island in the midst of them, down rushed the watchful C^ymry from their 
ambush, and, fiercely attacking the astonished invaders, slew some of 
tliem where they stood, chased others into the sea, and hd’t not a living 
man to return and tell the tale, eveept Sir William Latimer alone, whose 
horse swam with Wiiin to the bridge, and tlms enabled him to escape. 
There pi'rislied in this engagement no less than thirteen eminent knights 
and sc'Vi'nteeii gentlemen, besides 200 footmen. I’ben, and in some otlu'^ 
battles which oceiirred a little before, King Edward lost no less than 
fourteen banners, many of his chief nobility were slain, and be was him- 
self constrained to seek personal r^efuge in the castle of Hope : a name 
of good omen to him in that transient adversity ! 

MeaiitlTne tli# Earl of Gloucester, w'ith many of the king’s friends, 
fought a battle against the friends of Prince Lh'welyn at Llandcilo Fawr. 
Several illustrious kniglits, :ind a kinsman of the king, lost their lives 
there ; but the friends of Prince Llewelyn were wairsted. While various 
fortunes thus attended his arms Prince Llewelyn, after overcoming Rhys 
ab Maredydd — a retainer of King EjJward — in Cardigansliire, left his 
army there, and came with a few followews to Ruilth. Sir Roger Mfir- 
tiiner was lord of that caiitrcf in right of his w ift', a coheiress of De 
Breos, and Prince J^lowelvn had wTested it from him some years before, 
as a punishment for having broken his oath of fealty, and taken jiart 
with the English king against his country. Actuated by sentimeuts of 
compassionate kindness, the prince even then had spared the life and 
liberty of Sir Roger. • 

Prince Llewelyn went to B«ilth, we are told,'* “ thiid<ing to remain 
thei’e quietly for awhile,” This castle of Aberedwy was his private pro- 
perty, and is reputed to have been one of his favourite places of residence ; 
and hither he now came, intending, doubtless, apart from the Iiurry of 
events and the strife alike of arms and of opinions, calmly to survey the 
position of his affairs, and carefully to provide against the country's dan- 
gers. The narrative of this fatal incident is variously and obscurely 
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given in history, but, aided by tradition and local geography,^ some few 
particulars may bo ascertained with tolerable distinctness. Prince Llew- 
elyn does not appear to have been aware that De Bohun, Lord of Breck- 
nock, actively canvassing in King Edward’s cause, had wrought an ex- 
tensive defection atilong llic chieftains of that county. Certain neigh- 
bouring lords, in whom the prince placed perfect confidence, had ap- 
pointed to meet and confer with their sovereign in a secluded grove a 
few miles above the town of Builth, on the way towards Llaiiwrtyd, and 
on the 11th day of Di*cember, in the year 1282, l^riiice Llewelyn went 
forth from Aheredwy to keep his appointment, accompanied by liis escort. 
He probably travelled along the Radnorshire side of the Wye, and, on 
approaching that river more closely, he encountered, suddenly and un- 
awares, some forces of the king: mutually surprised at the meeting, 
both ])artics immediately withdrew. Prince Llewelyn, however, went on 
his way, and presently afterwards crossing the river Irfon, and leaving 
his guard nem' the bridge, lie, being plainly dressed and unarmed, and 
taking with lilrn only liis esipiire, j)ro(;eeded to tlie rende/vons to confer 
with those lords of the country upon whose faith ho so ^^'llnly relied. 
jVIcarnvlule some of liis watchful guards espied their enemies coming 
down from the Radnorshire hill^; those (‘iicuiies .soon came forward, and 
violently attacked Prince Llewclyifs little band of warriors, who manfully 
and siKJcessfully defended the iias'jage. At length a certain man, ju’odes- 
tined to infamy, informed the Lngli.ilnnmi of a saA ford through the 
river a little lower down. Still maintaining the eonte.st for the bridge, a 
gelect number of King Edw aid’s men, led by Ih'lias WaUvyn, was secretly 
detached from the party, and, eonung through the stream, jja^^sed behind 
Prince iJewelyn’s warriors, ami divided them from their ili-fited soven-ign. 
The jiriiiee stood waiting in tlie grove, and, being ah'.orbed in thouglit, 
did not nauarlv, iill his eripiire informed him, t’nat there were sounds of 
tumult and outery near at hand, lie instantly imjuired “ Wticther his 
men had seized the bridge?” ‘‘ Yes,” answered tin; esquire. ‘‘ Then,” 
said Llewelyn, I should not care if all the power of England were on 
the other side!” He trusted securely to the strengih of the position, and 
to the truth ami vjilour of his men. Suddenly, liowever, the gj’ove was 
approached and encompassed by horsemen, and Prince Idewelyn despe- 
raffely attempting to escape from thence and to I'ejoin his party, the ad- 
verse Jiorsenien pursued liiin so closely, that one, imiiied Adam Prancton, 
ran him tlirough! 

Francton passed on with his f<*liow troopers ; and the prince’s men, 
still looking lor that prince s return, maintained the struggle, until the 
English archers, mingling w'ith the cavalry, succeeded in overcoming the 
faithful Cymry, who, ytandlng their ground, were cut off to the last 
As the horsemen were returning after thl^ success, Francton stopped to 
spoil the unknown person whom he had slain ; and when he saw the face 
he recognised at once the well-known features of the Prince of Wales. 
Francton struck off the royal h(‘ad and sent it to King Edward at 
Kuddhin, who received it wdth exultation. Causing it to be crowned with 
ivy, in m6ckery of Merlin’s prophecy, he ordered it to ho set upon the 
most conspicuous part of the Tower of London. 

« 

* Vide Lelaud, Collect, tom. i., 247, as quoted by Hoarc. Itiny, Giraldns i., 19. 
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It was probably here, at Aberedwy, and perhaps upon this very spot, 
that Gruffydd ab yr Yriad Cocli, the bard of Cymru’s last native prince, 
poured forth the lost hero’s — 

MARWNA?)* 

A voice of wailing tlirougli the land is heard,* 

And comfortless in woe her mourners weep ; 

Such sounds of old the bard’s sad spirit stirred 
In praise of Arthur lost the chords to sweep. * 

For Cj'mru's hero, 'for Llewelyn dead, 

> We pour with mournful heart the ])laintivc soi^g; 

None, none is le ft us in fdewelyn’s stead 
^Strongly to shield his native land from wrong. 

j\r} soul with anguish jiain’d, my life-blood eliiH’d, 

All nature changing darkens round my eyes, 

And every oliject to my sense is fill’d 
AYitli kindred gloom and awful sympathies. 

Nor him the howling wind forlornly sighs, 

Nor him the rams in gushing Hoods bemoan, 

Eor him deep voices from the mountains lise, 

Nor him the forest.s of his eountry groan. 

Symbols of Britisli strength, the oaks that stood 
Ihitoiieh’d by a\e whilst ages jiassed away, 

AA^itli niinglmg l)ougIis bend down IhemMshuig ivoorl, 

An# nisi ling fall, diffusing wild diMiiay. 

And hark! lamenting loud the teinperds roar; 

Behold! the foaming waves in breakers rise, • 

Tlie sun in dun echjise si ends shrouded o’er. 

And stars shoot glaring down tlie blacken’d skies. 

Oh ye ineredulonsl belKwe and fear 
Tlial Bovver i)lvin<‘ which thus m tiTror speaks, 

^ A«l o'er thee, guilty land, at length severe, 

Dcbtruetioii vast in sea tiling judgment wreaks! 

• 

Ah why, Almighty maker of the world. 

Delays tlie stroke of tlime iiplitiedhand? 

AAHiy are not now consuming lightnings hurl’d. 

And wlieliumg seas let loose at tliy eommand? 

• 

Why are ve left, in vain, in vain to mourn, 

No place of refuge ours, no home of rest, 

The brave defender of our country gone, 

Bereft of liberty, and sore oppressed? 

Homeless, enslaved, to whom shall wc (‘omjdain, 

Since he can listen to our griefs no more? 

And for our prince, beloved Llewelyn slain, 

The hopeless strains of 'tenderness we pour!” 


* Jones’s Bardic Museum, vol. ii., p. 42. 
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THE CLERKSHIPS AT SPICE’S. 

By E. P. Rowsell, Esq. 

I BEMEMBER Ilow 1 Started, when, one morning, my father informed 
me tliat a gentleman having inquired of him whether he had a son with 
qualifications for a junior [clerkship in his office, he had answered the 
querist that he was wanting just such a birth for his boy Tom (my 
unworthy self) who, having left school, must now enter on the business 
'of life. 

It was what I had been dreading. I hated the name of business. I 
loathed the notion of beccming a clerk, sitting perched on a high stool 
for seven or eight liours a day, and being occupied incessantly on what 
seemed to me a low degrading manner, quite disgusting to think of. 

“ You must write the gentleman a letter, added my father, 

“ in your very best hand, asking for the situation.” 

Accordingly, after breakfast, there being no ludp for it, I wrote such 
an epistle, and the same having been duly despatched, the result w'as 
an intimation that, if 1 attended at a certain hour at his office, No. 9, 
Coffin Alley, I might have an interview wdth the ^vealthy Mr. Spice, 
West India merchant. 

Precisely at the time named my father and I presented ourselves at 
9, Coffin Alley. It was an appropriate name for the place. I should 
say it furnished a good business for the coffin-makers ; the tall houses 
were only a few yards apart ; and the bright sunbeams were never 
known by any chance to penetrate into Coffin Alley. There was a 
frightful air of business about the locality. Business was clearly im- 
printed in every face we met ; and there were numbers of j)eople bustling 
along as if they had not a moment to live, yet would do a§ much^^.s they 
could ere the last sand run out. My fiither had pointed out to me as we 
came along the offices of difterent wtll-known merchants. 

Phat, loin, said he, as we passed a house with such a dingy aspect 
that the dirt and filth of the great city seemed almost to have had a 
spite against it, and settled upon it with moie tlian usual malignity, 
“ tha; is Mr. Sharpman’s. He’s vei^ lich ; his business is enormous.” 

“ Is he much liked ?” I asked. 

‘ Why, said my father, “ a-hem — not particularly, perhaps ; but he*s 
very rich, Tom, very rich, indeed. That is Mr. Closefellow’s.” 

“ I’ve heard you speak of him, fatlicr, as a mean old vagabond.” 

••«pe«tV/ere nhaflsay at home. 
Wliy, Mr. Closefellow s wortli I don’t know how much— he’s iremm- 
doa&hf rich, Tom. But here we are iib Mr. Spice’s.” 

A few minutes and I stood before Mr. Spick He was a hard-featured 
self-important-lookiug man, and there was a peculiar expression on his 
countenance that made me dislike him immediately. 

“ ^ 7''^ S«>tlcmai., is it ?” he said, in a rough bullying 

way. “ Well, boy, wdiat can you do ?” ” J ey 

My father replied for me tliat I was an excellent youth, could write an 
admirable hand, was a capital arithmetician, was very quick, iiitellio-ent, 
and ready— was in fact a jirodigy of talent and acquirement. "" 

Mr. Spice was evidently incredulous. 
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Not particularly good handwriting,” he muttered disparagingly. 
“ Sit down, boy, and write something on this piece of paper.” 

I sat down accordingly, and wrote very distinctly — “ Pride, self-con- 
ceit, pomposity, silliness,” then returaed the paper to Mr. Spice. 

1 noticed him gazing furtively at me af^r he had perceived what I 
had written. 

“ What made you choose these words?” he asked, in a tone that con- 
veyed to me the impression he had perceived my drift, and forthwith 
entertained against me a deadly malignity. 

“ I don’t know,” 1 answered cai*elessly, “they came into my mind.” 

“ Hem ! Well, Mr. Sclwood, I’ll take him — orf trial, you know. 
Send him here next Monday morning at nine o’clock, punctually : our 
hours arc from nine till seven ; half an hour allowed* for dinner.” 

31y father bowed low, and we departed. 

‘‘ There, Tom,” he said, when we were outside, “ your fortune’s made; 
you’ll go up by degrees ; you’ll soon become a thorough man of business, 
and — ” 

“ And .s*o rich, father, I suppose,” I groaned. 

“Yes,” he said, not noticing the tone in which I spoke, “ so rich ; 
you’re right. It’s a nice thing to be rich, Tom.” 

1 (jiiitc agreed ; but it seemed to me that in order to become rich one 
must forget one had a c(msoience (at least, so I thought my father im- 
plied), and give oneself up exclusively to the ])ursuit of that solitary 
object. Go steadily on — labour, labour, labour ; blind and deaf to every- 
thing else ; resolute not to be turned aside ; determined to obtain gold, 
2 )errectly indifferent at what cost. • 

On the Monday morning, punctually at nine o'clock, 1 presented 
myself at Mr. Spice’s office. It was nice weather; a thick fog and 
drizzling rain ; and I was wet At hen I arrived. My services were soon 
called ijito requisition. 

“ Jt will ffe your duty in future, }Oung man,” said a youth not a 
great deal older than myself, “ to tnkc these books” (pointing to a huge 
pile) “ out of the safe every morning. I’ve done it for you this morning. 
Here, take this letter to the post, will you ? and, Mr. Thingummy, look 
sharp, if you please ; there’s plenty to do.” 

Thus directed, I sallied forth, afld having deposited the letter at the 
post-office, retumed speedily. * 

I remember 1 was standing at the fire, endeavouring to dry my wet 
clothes, when 31r. Spice entered the office. 1 had heard some one 
whisper vehemently, “ Look out, Thingummy!” but had disregarded the 
friendly caution, so tlie worthy merchant caugljt me engaged as I have 
mentioned. 

1 recollect the start he gave ; he positively staggered hack ; he seemed 
to have been taken suddemy ill. I bowled to him. 

“ God bless my soul !” he said, feebly. 

I saw there w\as something wrong, but was unable to divine what; 

“ God bless my soul !” repeated Mr. Spice, in rather a louder tone. 

“ God bless my soul !” be reiterated, after a moment’s interval, “ this is 
dreadful then, in a voice of thunder, “ Mr. Selwood, step this w'ay,” 
motioning to his private room. 

Amazed, I followed him, hearing a mrffmur of “By Jupiter, Thin- 
gummy I if you a’n’t in for it,” as 1 w'ent. 

Mr. Spice was absolutely foaming ; he w'as in an awi^uVp^sion. 
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You’re a pretty youth/’ he said, ferociously regarding me. 

I remarked humbly, ‘‘ I was afraid I had displeased him. ’ 

Do you suppose, young gentleman, ’ he resumed,— “ do you think 
for a moment that your business here is to warm yourself at the fire ? 

I explained that my clotjies had been very wet, and that I had had 
nothing at the inomoiix to do. 

Look here,” said Mr. Spice, “young Selwood ; you’re an idle dog, 
a lazy fellow : dry your clothes, indeed ! God bless ray soul, what next? 
What are we coming to ? I’m a good mind to turn you off at once.” 

I had formed my piirf)Ose, and 1 interrupted him. 

^ “ Mr. Spice,” 1 said, in no vciy’ gentle tone ; “ you’ve been very com- 
plimentary to me. ril be equally so to you, sir ; you’re a mean, good- 
lor-riothiug, paltry fe^ow” (be reeled back); “ a mean, good-for-nothing, 
paltry fellow,” 1 repeated, slowly. 

“ Tlic boy’s mad!” he rv>ared. “Go out!” 

“ I'm g(uiig, Mr. Spice,” I answered ; then, holding open the door of 
his room, so tliiit the clerks miglii hear me, I repeated a third lime, “ A 
mean, good-for-nothing, paltry fellow ; and now^ Mr. S 2 )iee, good 
morning.” 

I remember the astonished looks of the clerks, but I waited not a 
jnoment. I seized rny coat and hat, and rushed out. • 

1 need scarcely say that uhcu my father had heard my story no word 
of ap])roval fell from liis lips. 

“ W(dl, boy, ’ he said, after a pause, “you’ve thought proper to do a 
pretty thing ; > ou can’t go back to Mr. Spice’s, that’s very certain : 
uluffc I’m to do with you, I don’t know; that temper of yours will ruin 
you, I fear.” 

It uas only what I had expected, and it confirmed me in a resolution 
I had formed. Tlie following morning I went out as usual, but left a 
note beliiiid me stating that 1 should not return. ^ 

I dare say they laughed A\hoii they (1 mean my father and two 
brothers) found the eommunieatioii. « Knowing that I had but a few 
pounds with mo, and was intimate with no one who would harbour me 
%\itliout my parent’s sanction, tiiey might reasonably smile at the lofty 
amiouncemeut. And I must confess I did not myself see very clearly 
how 1 was to ])erslst in my purpose wKen my money should be exhausted, 
hut matters fell out differently to V hat I expected. I l»ad been roaming 
about tneCity the whole day, and oveiiing Avas drawing on. Suddenly, 
Avhilc 1 was holding a serious consultation with myself as to where I 
should pass the night, some one at my clboAv exclaimed in a cheerful 
voice, 

“ Halloa, Tiiiiigiimmy ! is it you ? let’s have your hand, iny boy. I 
admire )ou for giving it as you did to*old Spice yesterday-— a mean old 
vagabond. But 1 hope it’s all right with you; it wasn’t of any coiise- 
quenc<' to you losing the beith, A\as it ? 1 suppose your governor saw 

the thing in a right light, didn’t he?— said ‘very proper,’ and so forth?” 

It was the clerk I had spoken to at Spice’s. 

“ Well, not exactly, ’ I replied ; “ the governor did 7 iot see it in a right 
light ; and viewing it in a Avrong one, he Avas led to make such remarks 
that I have quitted the paternal roof, and mean to shift for myself. 

“ Whew ! said iny friend.* who presently told me his name was Frank 
Chatterley ; “ that’s bad. What are your plans ?” 

“ I have none tt present.’* 
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“ How are the funds ?” 

‘‘Not very abundant." 

“ Where are you going now ? Where will you sleep?" 

“ That’s just what I was considering." 

“ Will you like to do this T he said, af^r a pause. “ I have only 
humble lodgings — .two rooms — will you come and share my bed to- 
night, and we will consider of your future proceedings?" 

“ It is very kind of you. I heartily accept your olfer." 

“Come along, tlien: it isn't far. , Far enough though; for I’m dead 
beaten. I. can scaretdy crawl. Spice has bee}i awful to-day ; as was to 
be expected, after what occurred yesterday. Do ydu know," continued 
Chatterley, in a low tone, “Spice once committed a murder !” 

“ Good heavens !" I exclaimed; “ you don’t sayeo?'’ 

“It’s true: though not in the way you imagine. A few years ago 
there w-as a clerk iii his office named Harry Winter : ho was a sickly 
young man, — (julte unfit for the hard w'ork of Spic^e’s office, — but he 
had a mother to support; and, for her sake, he would have battled 
with duty twice as heavy. Spice took a great dislilce to him, rfiid wor- 
ried and annoyed him all he could. One day he called him ‘a skulking 
vagabond,’ whereupon Winter knocked him down ; then, imrnedi:»t(‘ly 
leaving tlio office, w'crit and drowmed himself in the Thames — but here 
wc are at my lodgings." 

They wxtc inmible enough, as he had said; but I was heartily glad of 
the oifered accommodation, and thanked him again and again. 

“ There — tliat’ll do," ho rejdiod, cliecuily ; “ no need of all tliat. 
The fact is, you tpiitci w'oii my heart yesterday by your eoiiduct to*that 
old villain Spice. It’s how' 1 should bav(‘ served him, long before this, 
could 1 liavc iifibrded to lose rny .situation." 

“ J am sorry you could not afibrd to lose it. You must be sick of it, 
I’m .jfire.”^ 

“ I am — heartily. But I'm peculiarly situated. Listen for a moment, 
and learn my secret. My fathei* is Sir George Chatterley, and he re- 
sides in Dor.setbliirc. You’re .«!urpiised at the information. Aye, so 
would old Spice be, if I were to furnish liiin with it. However, my 
father and 1 had some serious disagreements when I was about fifteen, 
and I, thinking he treated me v^ry unjustly, di<l what you have just 
now done. 1 quitted his Iiou.se without warning, with the resolution of 
not returning ; and I have adheri'd to it. After a great deal of trouble 
1 procured a very humble situation in a couiiting-liousc in London, and, 
improving my ])osition Ijy degrees, at last obtained a seat in Spice’s 
office, which \)rings me enough to live upon in a frug-al waiy. I know 
that every search has been made for me by my relatives, but I have 
baffled it hitherto, and I, have no intention of returning to my family. 
For tlie sake of being free and indejieiident, 1 will cheerfully bear all the 
disagi’eeables of my present position.’’ 

I was delighted with my new acquaintance; he seemed equally glad 
to have met with me ; and a very pleasant evening we passed. We 
finished up with a hearty supper, and drank “ Confusion to Spice and 
all tyrants,” then went to bed and slept soundly. ' , 

We were up betimes. 

“ Now, Tom!” said Chatterley to me, “ what are your plans ?” 

I was obliged to confess they were unformed at present. 
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I thought the intelligence would have dismayed him, but it did not at 
all. I soon discovered that Frank was one of the most sanguine of mortals. 

‘‘ Let’s see,” he said thoughtfully, “ what can you do ? can you give 
lessons in anything — French, Italian?” 

“ 1 am afraid not,” replied. 

“ Are you at all of a literary turn?” 

1 laughed — “ Never composed anything except a letter.” 

“ Iluniph ! it’s an awkward case,” he said ; ^‘yoii must take another 
situation. We must consult a fiicnd of mine whom I shall bring home 
with me to-night. He is a queer fellow, and a little touched on one point, 

fancy ; but I have great confidence in his judgment, nevertheless. 
Good bye and he cle[)artcd for the day. 

I w’as afraid to vonlwro out lest I should encounter my father or any of 
my relatives, who wore doubtless searching for me, so w as very glad when 
the long day had come to a close, and Chatterlcy returned, bringing his 
friend with him. 

His friend’s outward appearance was peculiar. He was a small, thin 
man, of about forty years of age, of very dark complexion, with large 
black wdiiskers and bushy hair. His garments were of a military cut, and 
he (‘videiitly took a pride in imitating the manner of a member of the 
w'arlike profession. 

Chattcrley introduced him to me as Mr. Francis Fe-arnouglit. 

“ Sir,” said Mr. Fearnought, taking my hand, “my fs’cnd has men- 
tioned to me a little circumstance which has Ctaused him to entertain for 
you a sincere friendship. Sir, that circumstance induces me to regard 
you ^ith profound esteem. But, my <lour sir, do allow* me to ask you, 
why (lid yon not go fuitlier, why did you not chastise the man Spice? 
why did you not grind him into powder?” 

1 was obliged to confess that, looking at our respective ages, I might 
have found this a difilcult task with reference to Spice. r 

“ You’re quite mistaken,” replied Fearnought; “the will is all power- 
ful, and makes up for bodily deficiencies. Now look at me, I don’t look, 
indeed am not, a strong man, yet, Mr. Sclwood, if the strongest man in 
London were to insult me, let me tell you tlii.s, I’d grind him into powder.” 

I must eoidess I rather doubted Mr. Fearnought’s capabilities in this 
respect, and concluded that hi.s estimate of his physiciil strength was the 
point wliereoii, as Chatterlcy bait intimated, the little gentleman was 
sllglitly crazed. 

“ Now let me give you an instance,’’ continued Mr. Fearnought; 
“ about a month ago a man of herculean stature, six feet high, and of 
enormous hulk, assaulted me in tlie street. I struck him in return ; we 
fought, and though I did not literally grind liiin— 

^‘Now', then, supper’s waiting,” interrupted CJiatterley; and Mr. Fear- 
nought’s narration was cut short. 

M e all did full justice to the meal. When it was concluded, Chatter- 
ley ^ disclosed to Mr. h earnought iny peculiar situation, and asked his 
advice. 

h earnought, tjjough certainly a little insane in the matter of the treat- 
ment he w'oidd observe tow'ards all enemies, soon proved himself on other 
points a shrewd and sensible m^ii. He cogitated very carefully upon the 
case laid before him, asked me several questions as to my capabilities, &c., 
hen j^romised to consider the subject, and let us know the result on 
the morrow. • 
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Soon afterwards we separated for the night. 

In the morning Frank was off again to Spice’s, and I prepared myself 
to pass another long dreary day. Only a few hours, however, after his 
departure, Chatterley, to my great surprise, returned. He hurried in, look- 
ing much excited and very pale. ^ 

“ I’ve done it at last, vsclwood,” he said, faintly, ^dropping into a chair. 

“Done what?” I inquired in amazement. 

“ Why, I believe I’ve murdered him.” 

“ Heaven — what— who — who ?” 

Old Spice. I tliought it would happen some day, and now it’s done. 
Listen : the old vagabond insulted me grossly about* something ho con- 
sidered amiss. Well, I’ve had plenty of insults before, and thortifore I 
did not takt; mucli notice : but by-and-bye, wh^t do you think the 
scoundrel did ? I had entered his room with some [)apers, he glared at 
me most ferociously, then rising from his chair took me very coolly by 
the shoulders, and saying, ‘ No sulky dogs shall enter my room I’ was 
about to turn me out ; but he didn’t do it, Selvvood.” 

“Why?” 

“ llccause I let him push me to the door, which I then, slipping from 
him, closed and locked. Can you guess my next movement?” 

“ Pretty well,” I replied, smiling. 

“ Ah ! I immediately took Mr. Spice by the throat and grasped it till 
he was nearly suffocated. I then shook Mr. Spice till liis old bones 
rattled again, and I finally pitched Mr. Spice into a corner with my 
utmost strength.” 

“ 13ut didn’t he give an alarm while you were administering to kira 
this Avholesomc correction ?” 

“ ^’es ; he yelled ten thousand murders, and the clerks made a tremend- 
ous noise at the door as though they were trying to break it open. 
When 1 had done, I rushed out ; they made a feint of endeavouring to 
seize rne, hirt'^ I passed them directly, recui’cd my hat, and made off ; so 
here I am.” 

“ Well, I’m glad you’ve served ^icc out.” 

“ So am I — ^but now arises the awkward question, where are the 
supplies to come from in future ?” 

“ Ah ! 1 cannot answer that queiition.” 

“ No; but we must find an answer tont; however, we shall have plenty 
of time to deliberate. Let’s have some dinner,” 

Our not very sumptuous banquet was soon served, and we sat down 
and enjoyed it in spite of the gloomy aspect of our affairs.” 

Fearnought presently cfmie in, and Frank told him what had occurred. 

I remember how the eyes of the former sparkled when Frank described 
the castigation lie had bestowed upon Sjiice. 

“ [lun'a! hurra! braver boy,” he cried; “excellent, capital, — dirty 
scoundrel. Oh, if I had him here! I’d — I’d — and the little man 
gnashed his teeth and clenched his fist furiously, “ I’d grind him into 
powder !’’ 

That evening Frank complained of illness, and went to bed early. He 
awoke next morning still more poorly, and in the afternoon was in a high 
fever. I fetched a doctor to him, who pronounced him very ill. 

Two, three, four days passed, and still Frank was exceedingly unwell. 

I became unaasy, I did not like the responsibility of being his sole 
companion and nurse, and Fearnought could not always be with us. 
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Other friends or ncquedntanecs hesiclo him poor Chatterley diil not seem 
to ])ossess. J>ay by day Franks illness increased. 1 grew seriously 

alaraied and deejdy depressed. , i , i . 

One nfternoon Frank, in a calm interval (lor lie liacl been almost con- 
stantly deliilou^), said to me, 

“ Solwood. my hoy T’—ainl lie held out his hand — “ I be^rin to think it 
is all over with me. " I get worse every day.” 

1 endea\ (Hired to chein* him. 

“ N(^ good, no good,” ho said, feebly ; “my time is nearly come to an 
end. Well, 1 k' it so ; I don’t ivpine.’’ 

‘'Don’t speak in that •v^ay,” interrupted Feariunight, who was by, 
\vee])ing, I verily do believe. “ I won’t hear it, Frank Chatterley ; there 
now.” . 

“You’re a good h How, F(‘anioiig]it,” said the irnalid; “hut I shall 
liave to say good-h\e to yon shoitly, I feel.” 

“Noni.ense!” exclaimed Fearnonglit ; then, turning to me, lie whis- 
jH'n'd, “slioJdngly down — horribly. 1 noiider now. if T were just to 
stej> to (’ofiiii \i!(‘y and idve Splee a thrashing, the iiiielHgence, wdien J 
letnnicd, would ha>e a ehceiiiig inlluence on our friend?” 

I (‘\prc'^‘«ed mv doulits whether this remedy would he elHcaoious. 

“ I leel woiv!(\” said C]iattcr]e\, in a faint voice. 

I’earnougiit and i turned to him in alarm ; he exidcntly was w'orse — 
much worse. 

My poor hoy, Frank — Frank,” almost shouted my et>inpanion in his 
alarm; “lonsc np — rouse up.” 

krank seemed to make a" al>ortive effort to speak; rose slightly in the 
bed, then Sell htaivHy hack again. A liorvihle fear seized me. J gazed 
at him earnestly. 

‘ Me is dead! — h(‘ is den(l !” (‘\elaimcd Fearnougljt. 

I lu'ard no more. 1 tied from the room "with a vagu(j idea of pro- 
curing as‘ii .tanee, and ran heedlessly from the house. * 

1 renuMiiher I was ninning in ihc^ middle of tlie road (whore there 
wove no i’cM^t-passe.igers to interrupt me) when, a eahriolet, tunnng a 
corner, earne .sharply u))on me. TIutc was a loud cry, but it was useless ; 
ill anotlier moment the vehielc had passed over me, and a Idek from the 
house rendered mo insensible. , 

There must ha>e been along' interval before I came to my .senses, for 
w hen eonseiousiiess returned 1 found my.self in bed in a large handsome 
chamber, everything being ]>erfectly strange to mo. I was too feeble to 
rise, and therefore I could only ask, in a vm’ feeble voice (in the chance 
of some one b(iing in the way), where 1 w'as and how 1 there? An 
old mir.se made her upjiearance andreidied briefly, that I was in the house 
of Sir CTeorge Chatterley, commandbig me then not to say another 
syllable, if I would not wish to suffer direfuh agonies and bring about 
speedy dissolution. 

To make my story short, I will acquaint the reader at once with what 
was learnt by me afterwards. It was a most singular circumstance that 
the cabriolet which had passed over me was tliat of Sir George Chatterley, 
and that gentleman was driving it at the time. On the accident occur- 
ring he immediately stepped from his vehicle, and learning from a by- 
stander that he had seen met issue from a certain house close at hand, he 
ordered his servant to carry me there, and followed himself.. I was accord- 
ingly conveyed i^to the room which I had just quitted, where poor Chat- 
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terU‘y lay in an a])parently dyin^ state, Fearnought standing* over him 
wringxrig* his hands with griief. In an instant Sir Georg-e recognised his 
son; and the scene tliat ensued, as may be supposed, baffled description. 
Sir George had long been seeking Frank with his utmost energy. He 
had bitterly lamented the unkindness he had shown|t()wards him ; he had 
Icrvently lioped that he might yet be restored to nini, and that nothing 
would cause them to separate again. 

Ho had found him, but found him, secniiiigly, at tlie point of death. 

The first burst of anguish o\er, however, and Sir George, who was a 
strong-neiAed and active-minded man, proceeded to make every effort to 
save his son.' The most eminent pliysicians were cnllod in, every comfort 
was procured, and nothing left niidoiie. Neither was I neglc'oted ; the 
utmost attention was paid me, hut for a long timt‘ 1/vas in great danger. 

jVf'tcr a while, }iowe\er, both Frank .and myself began to amend, and 
w’e were removed to a house which Sir George had recently taken in 
tow n. Onrri'covery proceeded graduallv; and one bright day Frank and 
1 shook hands, and congratulated each other upon our hapjiy esca[)e from 
premrituri' death. 

For one reiL-on only I ratlier sorrowed at the prospect of entire re- 
co\ery. 1 sliould be separated from bVauk, and should be rerjuirt'd, pro- 
bably, by my father, A\ho, I .should have mentioned, had been conirnimi- 
cated wdth by Sir George, and wiiom 1 had seen frequently of late, to 
tak(' upon myself another detestable clerksbip. 

Hut t'hi.s ieai^was unfounded. Sir George coiieeived an aiTection for 
me as for his own son, and j)ro\od it by indulging an earne-'t w’ish that 
bad lain in my lieart, ])ut wbieli I had thought would never have bten 
gratiHcd. He siijiplied me with tlic means of entering the profession to 
whit'll niy inclination had always ]>omted. I'he reader may see me now 
aiuio't any day, when he likes tn pay a visit to the law courts at West- 
miniler Hall, ihn tlie stoutH'St and most cheerful-looking barrister there ; 
and 1 iiavt' ffie vanity to .say that I ne’.er yet came in contact with tlie 
man who ctiuld so hopele^slv bew*ydei*, so thorouglilv mystify, sf) coin- 
])leti‘ly tlumbfound an intelligent jury of his countrymen as could the un - 
worthy individual jienning this history. 

Frank enjoys a snug sinecure berth under government — a very nice 
thing hy-the-byo, and remains my iiitiniatc friend. 

Poor Fearnought. 1 recollect w ell iiTcetiug Spice one day very shortly 
aPrer my recovery, witli a large green shade over his eyes, and his u]>per lip 
very considerably damaged. \Vbile 1 was w*oudering how he had sus- 
tained this damage Fearnought came up, and said with a chuckle : 

Did you soe Spice — eh; did you see the old rascal — did you notice 
him, eh ?'” 

1 replied in the affirmative, and^the little man then told me, w’ith huge 
delight, that he had set u^oii the unfortunate merchant, as he was jour- 
neying homewards the night before, and pummelled him until his yells 
bringing the police to the rescue, he (Fearnought) had been obliged to 
decamp. 

Poor Fearnought after this w’ent to Ireland, where, throwing himself 
recklessly into every row and shindy of which he happened to be an 
observer, he got so mauled and bruised, that Death, making a blow at him, 
struck him down wdth ease, and he now tests peaceably in a country 
churchyai*d. • 
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A ROMANCE. 

Ay Madame Paal z o w. 

Ch AFTER X. 

After niaturc deJiberatiori in the hig'h council of the city of Amster- 
dam, a unanimous resolution was formed to celebrate the visit of the 
ilJnstrious p^ue.-ts ihey had invited, with fveiy imaginable display of»- 
splendour and magnificence. This determination was facilitated by the 
judicious answer of jjie Prince Stadtholder, who ])olitely refused the invi- 
tation for himself, though he promised to send his young son, the bride- 
groom of the English princess ; and the proud burghers felt no scruple 
in showing ros[»ect and attention to two ladies of I’oyal extraction, who 
could never hy any possibility be involved in a dispute for precedency 
witli this jealous city. 

Thus, all their scruples removed, the powerful burghers of Amsterdam 
welcomed this opportunity of displaying to the world the wealth and 
magnificence of their city. 

The inventive genius of poets, artists, and mechanics, was put into 
requisition, and the inhabitants vied with each other in the extravagant 
splendour of their preparations ; hut yvo shall refrain Yroni describing 
those, nor shall we dwell upon the strange incongruity with which 
faliulo\is and scriptural heroes were juinhled together in the triumjJial 
arches, mummeries, [>antomimes, and dances, which interrupted the 
progress of the illustrious guests to the palace, or Prince's Court.” 

A magnificent gilt coach, drawn by eight milk-white steeds, was des- 
tined to receive the young bride at her entrance into the* city. A detach- 
ment of 500 of the national cavalry had been appointed as^an escort to 
the royal visitors. This corps was ceynposed of the young burghers, who 
prided themsehes on the magniticence of their accoutrements. They 
wore the colours of the five legions of the city — orange, white, blue, 
yellow, and green ; although the embroidery and jewels with which their 
rich apparel was covered scarcely permitted their colour to he distinguished, 
exce])t by their standards. They %vere divided into detachments according 
to their colours, and orange led the van. 

The cavalry were immediately followed hy the six-and-thirty senators 
of the town ; next came the nine sheriffs, and in the midst of these rode 
th(‘ chief burgomaster, or head of the city, M^flaherr van Marseeven. IJe 
was preceded by the two treasurers and the wai’den — an important per- 
sonage, on whom no other duty devolved during his lifetime but the 
<mcrous obligation of carrying the keys of th(? town on a richly embroi- 
dered cushion on festival occasions such as the present. The cupbearer 
and grand carver rode behind the chief burgomaster, richly attired in 
§ilks jmd satins, relieved wyth gold embroidery, yet wearing the emblem 
of their office — a radiant white apron of the finest Dutch linen ; they 
wore followed by several attendants, who carried in costly golden vessels, 
ornamented with jewels, some wine and bread, which, according to custom, 
was to be presented to the ftlustrious visitors as a welcome when they 
entered the precincts of the city. 
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T})e splendid gilt state coacli above mentioned came next in the train. 
Its windows were formed of plate-glass ; it was lined with cushions of 
crimson velvet, ornamented with ermine and rich embroideries, and the 
most elaborate bas-reliefs deeoivated the^terior. It was of extraordinary 
dimensions ; little balconies had been construi^ed oi|tside the doors, on 
the ste[)s of the coach, which were covered with crimson velvet, and 
protticted from the sun by silken a-wning-s : two pages stood on each of 
the ste})s, supporting themselves by means of a golden cord, which was 
fastened to the coach. 

This little fairj^-like palace was drawn by eight milky-white steeds, 
^vhicli were decorated with feathers arid flowers, coverc*d with the most 
costly tra])pings, and guided by golden bridles. It rolled slowly along 
on the scarlet drugget with whitdi the road wiis spread up to the place 
of reception. 

Two carriages somewhat similar, yet of a more simple description, and 
another detachment of cavalry, closed the procession. All the houses on 
the road along whieli the royal visitors were to pass were decorated -with 
rich hangings of silk and tapestry, and the streets were crowded with the 
inlnahitants, arrayed in festive attire. 

It was in the early part of a beautiful day in the month of August 
that the travelling equipage, containing the royal party and some of their 
suite, approached the gates of Amsterdam. A splendid pavilion had 
been erected outside tlie gate, wliicb the royal visitors entered on quitting 
tlieir carriage. Here they received an address from the High Council, 
and partook of the customary ofterings of wine and bread. This cere- 
mony peiformed, tluy entered tlu*ir little moving palace, and the Queeif 
of England requested Myiihcrr Tan Marseeven’s band to assist her in 
mounting the steps. When she* issued from the pavilion, leaning on the 
arm of this liighly -honoured man, a shout of approbation burst from the 
assembled multitude, and her gracious smile, as she bowed condescend- 
ingly aroimct, "proved the value she set on their good will. 

“ Noble queen,” said Mynherr Marseeven, “ your majesty is 

formed to inspire a people with devoted love. I fear these old republicans 
would soon depose the rights they have so jealously guarded at the feet 
of such a sovereign.’’ 

“ Ah ! Myniierr van Marseeven,” sighed the queen, as a sudden shade 
of sorrow crossed her beautiful coimtenaribe, ^'’that sounds like mockery 
from you, the most refined politician of the age, who are as well ac- 
quainted with the state of my poor England as with that of your sove- 
reign Amsterdam. Does the mother deserve this who to-day trusts her 
dearest treasure wjthin your Trails? Does the queen deserve it who hopes 
to receive counsel and comfort from your wisdom?” 

. “Gracious lady,” returned Mynhew van Marseeven, “the wisdom of a 
republic will not suffice for the exigencies of a kingdom. Our advice 
would always bear with it a taste of the love of liberty, and your majesty 
would find it foreign and indigestible food. We are not skilful in this 
respect.” 

“Ah!” said the queen, forcing a smile, “those who command the 
wealth of Europe must ever, either secretly or openly, be the restaura^ 
teurs who prepare the dishes we poor crowned heads sit down to discuss 
at their instigation.” • 

VOL. XVI r. G 
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“ If that were the case/’ said the burgomaster, smiling also, “ the old 
Diit(*h capital would surely strive to reserve a dainty bit for your majesty/" 
shall take you at your word, Mynhorr van. Marseeven,’" cried tho 
queen, in a more lively tone. 

Henrietta of Fr|nce, ^hc daughter of Henri IV., and consort of 
Charles 1. of England, was nearly past the summer of her life, and ^et de- 
served tho name of a kuiuty, were it only for the charm of a noble foul 
ensemble^ rendered fascinating by the mind which spoke in every feature 
and movement, and led the imagination captive. 

Threatening symptoms of the cruel fate that aAvaited her and her house 
had already ap]>e^rod. The unhappy queen understood enough of politics 
to see the errors of her husband ; but, unfortunately influenced l)y her 
Roman Catholic advisers, did not repair these faults. Perhaps, also, it 
would no longer have been in the power of any one to arrest the torrent 
which, swelled by misunderstandings and neglected wrongs, w^as destined 
to spread devastation throughout the land, and carry away with it 
a dynasty too late made aware of the necessity of associating itself 
with the lioliest interests of the people and ingratiating itself with 
th(‘m. 

Yet the unhappy quijen had come to Amsterdam in the hope of raising* 
a loan to facilitate the measures wdiieh had now bocomo indispensable for 
her husband. She had judged rightly in believing Mynherr van Mar- 
seoven intimately acquainted wdth the political state of England. But he 
could not approve of the arbitrary measures wlneli w4l*e to be ev))ected 
from Charles’s preparations; lie naturally sided with tho parliament; for 
fhis struggle was only a repetition of what liad rt'peatedly been acted on 
the repnbliciiii stage of the old Dutch free city. 

Yet the (jueeu had gathered hopes from his answer, and perhaps they 
were not wdiolly unfounded, for the policy of a commercial state often 
admits of a slight deviation from consistency in favour of mercantile 
interests. ' 

Inspired by these hopes, ITenric^ta exerted herself successfully to w*in 
the* suffrages of the people. She seemed to coquet with them, and, atten- 
tive to every attempt made to attract her notice, she rewarded it w ith the 
gracious smile of royalty, which exercises such a magical influence over 
the hearts of the multitude. She was arrayed in the colours of the bouse 
of Orange; a veil of gold tissue descended from her head down to her 
feet; it was thrown back over her shoulders; and her dress was set off by 
her celebrated [)oarl ornaments. 

The procession halted when it had proceeded about half-way through 
the city, and a deputation, chosen from ani6ng ail the corporations of the 
town, approached the magnificent vehicle to present an address to the 
royal party. • 

The queen replied graciously to their •friendly greeting, and then, 
strt»tching out her hand, detached a rosette of ribands, containing the 
colours of the town, from the cloak of the spokesman, and fastened it on 
the shoulder of her daughter, the Princess Mary. 

A loud huzza proclaimed tlie delight of the multitude at this action, 
which was so well calculate’d to flatter their national ^ anity. The names 
^h^’ queen and the young couple resounded through the air, amid the 
joyful strains of the musical bands. 
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Numbers of tljeso sipfuificant rosettes poured in from all sides ; the 
queen took a second one from the hand of Mynheer van Marsecven, and 
fastened it to her glove, while she called upon the ladies of her suite to 
follow her example. ^ I 

This delicate attention increased the satisfaction of the people. Thus 
the unhappy Henrietta, who in her own kingdom was followed by the 
dark and scornful glances of her subjects, often exposed to the rude 
sallies which expressed their disapprobation, found once more, in a 
foreign land,' those signs of affection and enthusiasm which appear like 
the credentials of royalty. • 

It was some time past noon when the procession entered the court of 
the palace. It was so crowded that it seemed paved \>ith human heads, 
but a space was kept clear in the middle of the court, where a magnifi- 
cent throne had been erected. A number of seats, covered with crimson 
AX‘lvet, were disposed in a semicircle on cither sid(i ; these were occupied 
by the distinguished matrons of Amsterdam, and some emhJematic 
orange-trees were placed around in golden tubs ; the ground was covered 
w’ith ricli carpets ; the daugliters of the oldest families in Amsterdam 
stood around the throne, arrayed in silver ti&sue, each ivith a how of 
orange -coloured ribands. 

As the (jueen entered the court, the crowd fell back respectfully on 
cither side ; and when she apjiroachcd the throne*, she was so overpowered 
by the display of Wauty and magnificence which met her eyes, that she 
turned suddenly to iSIynhciT van 3Iar.seeven, and exclaimed, 

How is this, my lord burgomaster ? — am I in aii assembly of* 
princesses ?” 

These are only our humble^ wives and daughters, your majesty,” 
replied Mynherr van Marseoveu, with a shrewd smile. “ Conscious 
how difficult it was to appear lyortlnly before a queen, they have col- 
lected or bojVfwwpd together some little finery,’’ 

“ Hal” laughed the queen; ‘‘ they must have pledged the Indies as a 
security.” 

Thus sayii^ she juounted the steps of the tlu’one, preceded by the 
youthful cou[)Ie, ivho walked hand-in-liand, and bowed to the ladies as- 
sembled with the most gracious courtesjj. 

Several pages gorgeously attired advanc«d to offer costly presents to 
the illustrious guests. These wxre chiefly of the produce of the country, 
and bore evidence to the flourishing condition of all the different branches 
of art and industry. They consisted in a variety of articles, beginning 
with the gossamer texture of the finest linen, and ending with a number 
of curiously wrought vessels and goblets of gold and silver, — specimens of 
the elaborate workmanship of Amsterdam. 

' The presentation of these a»ticles occupied a considerable part of the 
afternoon, and cojicluded the public festivities of that day. Mynherr 
van Marseeven announced to the queen that her apartments were* pre- 
pared for her reception ; and then, in the name of the cit}', preferred a 
request that her majesty would partake of a grand banquet at the council- 
house on the ensuing day. He observed that no guests had as yet been 
invited, and this was a distinction which it depended on her majesty and 
the young princess to confer. • 

Then,” replied the queen, “ my daughter and I will prove ourselves 
G 2 ' • 
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extravagant hostesses. May all the inhabitants of Amsterdam be our 
guests r cried she, rising, and waving her handkerchief in the air. 

■yVitli these words she descended from the throne, amid the deafening 
cheers of the nniltjtude and the loud flourish of trumpets ; took the hand 
of her daughter, and del^ianded from Myidierr van Marseeven an intro- 
duction to the ladies who composed the semicircle. She invited them all 
to the banquet on the following day ; and with much tact, which proved 
slie nas not ignorant of the relative pretensions of these distinguished 
families, invited some few who were entitled to the honour to the private 
suj)per that wa»to be served in her apartment. 

Madame van Marseeven was of coui’se foremost among these privileged 
few : although i^either young nor handsome, there was such striking 
elegaiKie, such ])erfect rclinmnent and dignity in the appearance of 
this noble woman, that the ijueeii was at once prepossessed in her 
favour. 

Greatly fatigued hy the exciting events of the day, Queen Henrietta 
now n'tired to her private apartments, tos eck some repose and recruit 
her strength before she reap])eared at the evening repast. 


Chapter XI. 

A PEW hours later, after the repast in the cpieenV ai)artmeiits, which 
hud been held at an early hour, in consideration of the fatigues her 
* majest)^ had undergone during the course of the day, two lailies were 
engaged in earnest conversation in a ])rivate apartimuit of the palace. 

One of these was Madame van Marseeven, but opposite to her, in the 
deep recess of the window, .sat am)th(}r lady, whose youth and beauty 
entitled her to a more exact definition. 

This was Xlricu Countess van Casambort. Myidie*. ,aii Marseeven 
had not gone too far in his glovjing description of her charms ; for she, 
indeed, recalled to the mind of the beholder that wonderful masterpiece 
of 'fitian’s art by which the proud father has immortaliifid the attrac- 
tions of his daughter. ^ 

"J^he Counters Urica was strikingly tall, %ut her figure, beautifully 
rounded, was in the most [>effeet proportion and symmetry. 

Her hair was of that peculiar line which is the secret of Venetian 
beauty ; it was braided over her brow, and its golden tresses were con- 
fined at the back of her head by a comb richly studded with emeralds 
and rubies. • 

Her brow was high and arched—- the seat of thought, on which life 
had inscribed many a proud (diaracter; her nose was. small and delicate; 
the form of her heM and the oval contour of her countenance were per- 
fect. Her mouth was full and exquisitely formed ; even when proudly 
closed it acted like Lovers bow on the hearts of mankind, but, when 
parted and softened hy a smile, there were few who could resist its 
witchery. Her e}es, round and half-closed, like those of a Venus, were 
of the deepest blue, fringed with long dark silken lashes, with an un- 
fathomable depth of expression which fascinated the beholder; while 
hoinitifully pencilled eyebrows gave a finish to the noble formation of her 
brow. 
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She was attired in a dress of rose-coloured satin, relieved with silver 
embroidery, which displayed to advantage the exquisite contour of her 
arm and bust ; over this she wore a robe of chestnut-coloured velvet 
worked with gold ; while a veil of the most delicate texture descended 
from her head over her neck and shoulders. } 

Her little fairy f()ot, cased in a slipper richly embroidered with gold, 
rested on a velvet cushion ; and she was leaning back in her luxurious 
fauteuil, her head reclining on a delicate white hand. Her brow was 
clouded, and there was an 'expression of obstinate resistance about her 
mouth, which made it easy for an observer to guess the subject on which 
Madame van Marseeveii was discoursing in her soft persuasive voice. 

“But A\hy object to speak to this poor alflictcd creature?” said she; 
“that can do you no harm. Besides, there is ,ofj^en something in 
the ajipearance of a person more convincing than the most decisive 
proofs.” 

“But 1 will not allow myself to be persiiadiid,” cried the Countess 
van Casambort, raising her head for a moment. “ I hate to be led away 
by uncertai'i impressions. I can control my feelings if a cle.'ifly-esta- 
blishcd fact demands it; but I w'ill arrive at the truth 1^ other means 
than these deceitful paths of comjiassion and sympathy. Besides, you 
arc mistaken, my dear cousin, if you think me apt to be inlluenced by 
personal impressions. Perhaps — if 1 were unlbrtuiiate enough to be 
obliged to grant the rights of relationship to such low persons — I sliould 
sooner be just toitards them if I were never under the necessity of seeing 
thorn ; but my objections would be insurmountable if I knew I should 
be exposed to the horrors of personal intercourse.” ^ 

“ Urica,” said Madame van Marsee^’en, as severely as her gentle na- 
ture pennitted ; “ have you a, right to make an act of justice depend 
upon conditions ? And are you the only one who have rights ? Do you 
forget the holy rights of these poor women, who have been so long and 
so cruelly iiT^Cieated by fate?” 

“ Ah !” said tJrieaj as her head sank on lier hand ; “ if 1 could be- 
lieve these were really the relations 1 fiave lost, it would he too dreadful ! 
To think that 1, who fi’om the earliest dawn of reason have implored the 
justice of Heaven in behalf of their cruel destiny, and was in constant 
strife with their desponding kindred /or being too fainthearted to seek 
them out and reclaim tliem, should at length find them thus — ill-treated, 
and subject to the most teirible influence, such as to inspire me with 
horror and disgust, and to excite in nu; an ardent desire to bo able to 
deny them ! Ah, this were horrible— too horrible!” 

“ Well, then /’.continued l^uvia, “since you see the wTong you might 
be led to commit, guard against it; overcome- yourself; be no longer 
a prey to contradictory feelings.” • 

“ You are right,” said Uii«a, turning towards the window ; “ for they 
produce irresolution, and I would sooner have to repent of an error than 
permit this enervating state of mind to subsist. But I give 'you my 
word, ebusin, that up to this moment I am innocent ; my opposition pro- 
ceeds from conviction. I firmly believe the documents to be stolen, and 
the whole party impostors. Alas ! who can tell where my dear Irfic re- 
lations may be? Perhaps pining under heavy misfortunes, or resting in 
their eternal sleep beneath the cold eai’th.’ • 
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“ Poor IJrica!” said Madame van Marseoven, resuming her wonted 
gentleness ; what fearl'ul uncertainties tli(‘se are I what can be done to 
convince you ? Cornelius Ilooft, who has seen this young woman’s 
mother, was quite enchanted by her noble aj)pearance.” 

Urica had bent jbrward and listened attentively, as if willing to attach 
importance to Madame van Marseeven’s words ; but she fell bach in her 
chair, and said, iu a disconsolate tone, “ Alas! that is no proof; for 
this wise, clever, experienced Corntdius Hooft is such an insupportable 
fool in all that concerns women, that all bis cardinal virtues become of 
no account to him : show him but a white brow or a long eyelash, and 
his heart is gone#” 

Flavia could not suppress a smile, but she shook her bead in defence 
of poor Coriicliu^'. IJrica stretched out both liands towards her and 
said, 

Cousin, you arc really an angel, and it is for your sake I torment my 
stubborn lieart, and strivt' to make it yield.’’ 

Madame van Marseeven was silent; she had not the courage to urge 
her suit now that Urica had cojifessed the powerful iidluonee of her en- 
treaties. ThiH musing, she took one of Uric'a's beautiful little hands 
in hers, and contemplated it" attentively as a masterpiece of nature's 
modelling. 

Strange!’’ said she. ‘‘I see, IJrica, you have the same distinguisHng 
mark as all the females of the house of Casamhort; tlie jirctty little fourth 
finger of each of your hands is di'stitntc of its third joint. It is said 
your oldest female ancestor forfeited this joint on the occasion of the birth 
<,'f one of her ehildixui. She was assisted iu the hour of her need by an 
elfm queen, who placed a small ruby ling on her finger, so delicate and 
diiuinutive that the little (juceii was obliged to sliortoii the finger in order 
to make It fit. All the ladi(‘s of your family I liave ever known have 
been destitute of this little joii^t like you. The legend further asserts 
that the ring has descendi'd as an heirloom in the iamilf, ami has ever 
belonged to the eldest female scion of the family of Casamhort. Yet it 
could never be disposed of during the lifetime of the ])ossessor ; for, it is 
said, it would never quit the finger on which it bad once been placed. 
Only after the death of its possessor it could be drawn off, and w'as then 
sure to fit the next in point of seiiicg-ity, wlx'ther she were a wife, maiden, 
or child. Such legends exist m most ancient families, but there is some- 
thing mysterious about them which seems to connect them with truth 
when they are borne out by hereditary marks or signs in the family. 
Have you ever heard of this heirloom 

‘‘Heard of it!” repeated Urica, in an animated tope, as she hastily 
rose; “ oh, how often ! How' many times have I heard the legend related ! 
}3ut now, now', my dear cousin, I w Ul see these persons — to-morrow, as 
early as possible. The younger of the two may come hither; and if I 
should be convinced of her identity — then — I will go to see the other. 
Ah, it would be dreadful, dreadful !” cried she, thnming herself into her 
chair, “but just as dreadful were I to deny them.” 

“ 1 agree with you, and rejoice that your better feeling has gained the 
victory without the aid of persuasion,” said Madame van Marseoven, 
little suspecting that the decision had yet been brought about through 
her. ♦ 
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There was no time for further explanation, for the Countess Comenes 
entered, and announced the queen's desire to see and dismiss the ladies for 
the ni^ht. 

Madame van Marseeven andtlie Coiintcss Urica renaired to the queen’s 
apartments, where, they found all the English *aiid Dfitcli ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the royal suite assembled in waitiuj^ for the queen, who excited 
the curiosity of all the courtiers by holding; a private interview in an ad- 
joining; room with Myiiherr van Marseeven. 

At length the doors were thrown open, and the unhappy Henrietta 
entered, supj)orted by MyiihciT van Marsei‘von, to whose last words she 
seemed listening with a sad and thoughtftd air. 

Her appearance hore witness to some painful excitement ; the marble 
paleness of her eonntenanee was rendered more strlkii:^g by her dark hair, 
wbicli was wholly destitute of ornament. 

The hoaving of her bosom hciicath its velvet bodice betrayed tbi> op- 
pression of her heart ; while her hare arms, and the pock(;t-handkerchief 
wet with tears which she brought in along with her, wen‘ sufficient proofs 
of the abstraction of mind into which she had fallen. 

Ihit all who were acquainted with her situation could not avoid being 
touched by the oflorts she made to sn]>[)r(‘ss her sorrow and do justice to 
the pi’t'sent occasion, and those assemhh'd to see her. 

There was a tremulous softness in her voice which made it extremely 
touching. 

My dear nol)Io Casamhort,” said she, laying her hand on IJrica’s arm 
W'ith an air of (‘xhaii'^tion. the sight of you refreshes my w’cary heart ; 
you bloom lik(‘ a rose in dune, and teach those who behold you to helietc 
in the immortality of beanty. Your brow is yet the siiat of sunshine, and 
yon think of misfortune only as a fabulous tale of old folks, ora folly of 
some w('ak niiiuh, which you have no cause to fear.” 

J )()('«'* yj^ur majesty tliink so inquired I hi ca : “‘yet you pass for 
possessing a deep knowledge of human nature.’’ 

“Well,” said the queen, fixing Jtosearebing glance atUftca; “would 
you say I have not proved it on this occasion?’’ 

“ Oh, come ! I wonder wdiat you call sorrow ? Was it that your 
iapdog refused to oat its biscuit this morning ? or that it barked with 
jealousy at the hapless Argyle, whcif, kneeling at your feet, he said you 
were beautiful as the goddess of love?” * 

“ I should soon find means to prevent such causes for sorrow,” cried 
Urica, almost too hastily interrupting the queen’s raillery. “ Your 
humble servant is pretty decided in warding off such follies from her 
heart ; but tlieiv* are more* serious causes for affliction, which no one 
escapes ; sorrow will sooner or later attack even the strongest heart.” 

‘‘Alas! you are right —hut torf right!” exclaimed the queen, in a 
voice so melancholy that it seemed to express all the painful oppression 
of her heart. “ Sorrow is the lot of all— happiness is like the dower-dust 
wliich trembles through the air ; we all stretcfi forth our hands to grasp 
it, but it evaporates beneath our touch. Alas, Urica ! it is long since I 
was young, and when I saw you I thought that yputh might have the 
power to catch the flower with the dust.” 

“ I am young, indeed,” returned Urica, wishing to divert the queen’s 
thoughts into another channel; “but 1 bave^buried all who belonged to 
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me, and I am a widow. How great an error it is to term yoxitli happy! 
Life’s first sorrows, be they ever so insig^nificant, inflict a deeper pang on 
the heart, as yet untried or hardened by experience ; though perhaps at 
a later period, when more deeply initiated in the woes of life, we may 
look back with a f smile c to the cause wdiich drew forth our bitter 
tears.” 

“ Argyle,” said the (jueen, turning to the young duke, who stood by 
Iier side, “ does not she speak as sagely as a matron ? But do you think 
she is right ?” 

“ I differ greatly from the countess in considering the sorrows of youth 
insignificant,” returned the young man. “ Ko sorrow we experience in 
early life is trivial, for the sensibility and the poignant feelings of youth 
render every misfoftuue doubly acute ; nor shall we ever look back with 
eompasbion to the rer// misfortunes of our youth, as if they had been 
follies of the moment.” 

‘‘To hour these young people talk, Countess Coincnes,” said the (juecn, 
sniiliiig, “ it would seem they had <]uite got the start of our old-fashioned 
wisdom ; they ex[»laiu all we have felt in silence throughout onr lives ; 
yet, in spite of their advanced reasoning, they arc glad to profit liy our 
expiTience wdien it comes tf) the point to act. Tell me, good Comcnes, 
is this proud child as wise as her words proclaim when she is called upon 
to act ? ” 

Ah ! indeed she is,” returned the countess. “ 'Hiis young lady puts 
ago and experience to shame ; youth and wisdom go hand-iri-liand with 
her” 

♦ Beautiful ITrica I” said the queen, kindly, “ can you, who are thus 
highly gifted, he unhappy ?” 

“ I'he countess forgets the only means of being happy,” cried Argyle, 
“ which is /o (five happiness. 'I’hosc who forget their destination cannot 
hope to eiijo) that for themscilvcs whicli they deny to 

“ What an accusation, Argyle !” cried the queen, smiling. “Why, 
you make mf believe that you are a^once the judge and party concerned. 
And how do you defend yourself, lovely Avidow?” 

“ TX‘fend !” repeated IJriea, turning half round towards the Duke of 
Argyle Avith a haughty look. “ Defend ! There can be no question of 
defence where no personal refcr^ice exists ; and every observation 
designed to draw this couversatidu beyond the limits of general reflections 
is misplaced. Your inaj(.\sty is certainly the only one who has a right to 
demand my answer, If this discourse begins to apply to me.” 

There, now,” laughed the queen, “rive have offended her. Madame 
van Marseeven, assist me to pacify your irritable cousin. 

‘‘ Oh, forgive me !” cried Urica, quickly, us slie bent over the queen’s 
hand and kissed it. Henrietta smtled, and shook her finger at the 
countess, as she passed on to dismiss the assembly. After a kind word 
to eacli she retired to her apartment. 

Urica, too, sought her chamber, and, longing for fresh air, approached 
a large bow-window Avhich looked out into the court. A deep silence 
now reignied below ; the air was mild and balmy, and a cooling breeze 
was wafted across the roofs of the low houses from the sea, whose bright 
mirror contrasted strikingly Avith the dark heavens. Urica’s eye rested 
on the bright line in the ifhrizou that marked the sea, and she heaved 
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a deep sigh, and pressed her hand for a moment to her feverish 
brow. 

** He is right ! he is right !’* said she, sadly. But I cannot do 
otherwise — a secret voice whispers he is not the ^ne ! What I feel is 
not love : lie is too proud and selfish--too»vain rtnd confident towards 
women. It can never be. If he possessed a right to utter such proud 
and presumptuous words as I have just heard, and I were forced to listen 
in silence, in consequence of the rights lie had acquired over me, I think 
I should die of mortification.” 

Mynherr van Marseeven was right when he said Urica had never felt 
the iiifluenco of love ; yet her insensibility did not prdci*ed from coldness, 
but from the exalted, perhaps overstrained, idea her enthusiastic and 
lofty mind had formed of this feeling. She was so Accustomed to excite 
love and admiration, that she at length considered the homage she re- 
ceived as sinqdy her due, yet despised, as an unmanly weakness, the 
raptures into whi(;h her numerous admirers were thrown by the power of 
her charms. 

'^I'hc Duke of Argyle was distantly related to the Countess Urica. 
She had met him at the court of England at a time when the state of 
the country was a topic of general intei'i'st and conversation. Argyle 
highly disapproved of the measures adopted by the court, yet was per- 
sonally attached to the royal family, lie possessed great discrimination, 
a shrewd understanding, and a clear and unbiassed judgment. Ilrica’s 
turn of mind led her to take groat interest in the political state of the 
country, and the young duke found in her an attentive and sympathising 
listener, who infinitely surpassed the generality of her sex in quiekifcss 
and comj)rehcnsio«. 

Urica fancied she had at Ibrigth found one who did not make it his first 
object to do homage to a woman. She believed him superior to the little 
interest". 'if love, and so absorbed iji the great interests of the world and 
his country as to be able to forget the charms of a wife and make her his 
confidant. She thought he had ♦vercome the first impressions of her 
beauty without falling into the ecstasies which had so disgusted her in 
others. He had olfered her wit and mind instead of love— juilitlcs instead 
of verses. This was a species of adoration she had never before received ; 
and such she thought must he the ftian to whom she could, without de- 
grading herself, surrender her indejicndencc, and who should teach her 
to feel love — such love as she had dreamt of— grand, noble, and disin- 
terested — refined and purified from all desire of sensual gratification — 
rejoicing rather in the existence than the possession of its object — a lovo 
rather of the soul than of the lieai-t. 

But Argyle w’as incapable of maintaining himself in this elevation of 
feeling, 'lliough absorbed in the interests of his country, his heart was 
not proof against tlie powerful fascinations of Urica. The confidence 
that arose between them, through the mutual interchange of' thoughts 
and plans, became even more dangerous to him than the attractions of 
youth and beauty ; he felt deeply and passionately in love. Urica did 
not immediately notice the change that had taken place in his feelings, 
since her own remained unaltered; but no sooner did she suspect it than 
she waged war against every demonstration. She would not be loved by 
Argyle in the common acceptation of the word, and her interest in him 
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diminished in proportion as she perceived he was, like the rest of his sex, 
suscej^tible to tlio full influence of her personal charms. 

Arf^yle, on his part, from .the moment he felt this magical influence, 
half fuiragecl at the l»ss of his liberty, determined to vanquish the being 
wh()S(‘ dominion h(‘ fchred, si».ice she threatened to turn his thoughts from 
the interests to which he liad devoted himself. 

But tlie violence of his passion blinded him to the course his calculating 
nature j>ointed out as most likely to win one of Urica’s character. He 
was hetra\cd into an iin]>etuous dt'claration of his feelings. 

From what we have said it wdll be easily believed that Urica neither 
felt flattered nor rejoiced by this disclosure ; but, on the contrary, heard 
it with coldness almost amounting to displeasure. 

“ Arise, niy Lord^of Argyl(‘ !” said she to her prostrate lover. You 
forget yoursiilf. Let us avoid thes<* conimonplaec ebullitions of feel- 
ing, — tln^y do not suit us, and have no connexion with the great interests 
which unite ns, and should engage our thoughts.” 

The duke started to his feet on hearing these words ; love and womided 
vanity struggled in his breast. 

“ 11a !" ho cried, involuntarily ; it was madness, indeed, to think you 
could h'ol the influence of love.’’ 

My lord,” said Urica, softly, after a ])ause, during which she appeared 
lost in thought, wiiile her eyes were fixed on the ground, you judge 
unjustly ; the simple view's ray breast and soul have taugdit me to form of 
love are perhaps difl'erent from wdiat most persons call by the name ; but 
t/ns I slmuld fear as an unw'ortby bondag(‘, the otlicr I would fain cling to 
as a hallowed and ennobling feeling — an impuls(‘ to great and lofty deeds 
and thoughts. Such love I should he proud to feel. Forgive me if I 
doubt that my feelings for you will ever deserve this name ; yet there 
is none other who possesses a greater right to my interest at tins 
moment.” - 

Though this speech was so little calculated to give satisfaction or raise 
hopes, A rgyle seemed determined to •interpret it in his favour; and in- 
wardly resolved not to relinquish his hojics or his determination of wfln- 
iiing Urica. 

’rhis scene, w'hich had occurred a day or two before, recurred to 
Uriea’s mind as slie stood thoughtiulTy at her windows 

‘*Alas!” she exclaimed in a melancholy tone — ‘‘alas! that there 
shmdd be no man worthy of love I” 

She sank down on a scat, and remained for a long time absorbed in a 
deep and gloomy reverie. 


“THE NILE BOAT.”* 

Mr. Samuel Sitarpe, the historian of Egypt, whose writings have 
contributed largely to the work now Ijefore us, dwells much, and not 
without reason, upon the important fact that the Egyptians are the 
earliest people knowm to us. When Abraham entered the Delta from 
Canaan they Itad already been long enjoying all the advantages of a 


* The Kile Boat ; or, (ilimfses of the Land of Egvnt. By W. H. Bartlett 
Author of “Forty Days in the l>esert.” Hall, Virtue and Co. " 
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settled government and established laws. Wiiiio Abraham and his 
countrymen were moving about in tents and waggons, the Egyptians 
were living in cities. They liad already cultivated agriculture, and 
parcelled out their valley into farms : they reverenced a landmark as a 
god, wiiile their neighbours knew of no p{opcrt)Mjut herds and move* 
ables. They hud invented hieroglyphics, and improved tliein into 
syllable writing, and almost into an alphabet. *^l'hey had invented 
records, and Avrote their kings’ names and actions on the massive 
temples which they raised. 

Einbleui art thou of Time, momorial stream, 

WToto Sir .lolin Ilanmcr of this renowned livtT; and none have ever 
visited its broad valley and not bi'onght away ^\itli*thcm tbe memory of 
tliat ‘‘ busle.st travel and softest J’fst’’ wliichare so strangely united in that 
land of ruin and loncline.ss, yet so fiivoured by nature. What a change, 
too, is coining over this land of olden memories ! To visit Egypt's 
land, a long and dangerous way,” said the author of the “ Odyssey,” and 
Strabo H'pt'ated the very words ten centuries afterwards. In our times a 
wag of the pre'^s has proidaimed that the source of tlie Mile is the 
iimhrella-siand of the Egyptian Hall ! And certainly, after a peep at 
Mr. IJonomi’H interesting and picturesque jiiunting, Christmns visitors 
cannot do better than secure a copy of Mr. Bartlett's less perishable and 
more portable \olame. They will find it to be a book of gems. 

There are n?^t merely liieroglyphles in Egypt. That eountry affords 
subjects oi' observation and meditation ■which no traveller can t'litirely 
neglect, vvlioever he may he, if he have eyes to see, a memory to reufcm- 
ber, and a sprinkling of imagination wiienovith to dream. Who can be 
iiidifrerent to the tableaux of unaccountable nature on the banks of the 
Mile ?— at the spectacle of this river-land, which no other laud ro.^cmhles? 
Who will not be moved iu-tbe piesenee of this jieople which of old ae- 
complisliea such mighty things, and now are reduced to misery so ex- 
treme i , 

Mr. Bartlett lias done everything that an artist could do to bring this 
land “ of glorious structures and immortal deeds” before the reader by 
pen and pencil. As much variety as ]K)Ssihle has been brought w'ithin 
the smallest compass. The clay-built village, buried in its giacefid grove 
of palms, — the desert and the Lyhian' chain of hills, — monk-made hor- 
niitagi'S, ill whicli a hycena might feel lonely, — mau-rnaJe rivers, ex- 
cavated lulls, colossal temples, and mountain -pyramids, —are all brought 
before us. I'be .style of the earlier or Bliaraoiiic monuments, as at 
Thebes, may be contrasted at leisure with the later Ptolemaic style as at 
Edfou and Phila; ; and these again with some of tlieniost beautiful spe- 
cimens of the Arabian at Cairo, f^uch a pictorial and literary treat will 
assuredly he well received*l>y the public. 
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FBOI^ THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 

By 5Iatilda M. Hays. 

Chapter XXXIX. 

In tlio first moments Consuclo, passing* from an apartment where shone 
tile lustre of* a hundred torches, to a place lighted only by the small lamp 
she held, could distinguish nothing but a luminous mist around her, 
througli which her sight could not pierce. But by degrees her eyes 
grew accustomed to Mie gloom, and, as she perceived iiotliing terrible 
between lier and the threshold of an apartment in size and form exactly 
like that slie had just quitted, she gathered courage to approach and 
examine the strange characters on the walls. 

It was one long inscription, arranged in several circular lines which 
extend(‘d around the hall, the walls of which presented no opening. As 
slie made this observation, Consuclo did not ask herself liow she should 
get out of this dungeon, but what could have been the 'use of such a 
construction. Gloomy thoughts, Avhich she at first repulsed, pressed 
upon her mind, and soon these ideas were confirmed by the inscription, 
which she read, walking slowly, and lifting her lamp to a level with the 
characters : 

“ Contemplate the beauty of these walls formed by the rock, fonr-aud- 
t\vd!ity feet in thickness, and standing for a thousand years. Neither the 
ac^titm of time nor the labours of workmen have been able to injure them ! 
This vhef-d' (vuvre of architectural masonry was raised by the bands of 
slaves, doubtless to e,onceal the treasures of some maguificeiit master. 
Yes ! to secrete in the bowels of the mountain treasures of hatred and 
revenge. Hero have perished, here have sufi'ered, liei e have wcjit, raved, 
and hiaspliemed, twenty generations ^^f men, the gi eater part innocent, 
some lieroic, all victims or martyrs ; prisoners of war, revolted serfs too 
heavily taxed to pay new taxes, religious reformers, sublime heretics, the 
unfortunate, the conquered, fanatics, saints ; also villains, men inured to 
the ferocity of the camp, to the law (*f inuider and jiillage, subjected, in 
their turn, to a terrible reiributioA. Here are tlie catacombs of feudality, 
of military or religious despotism. Here the habitations wbieli men in 
power caused to be constructed for their oppressed fellow-beings, that they 
might stifle the ori(*s and conceal the coiq>ses of their conquered and 
enslaved brethren. Here, with no air to breathe— vvliese not a ray of 
daylight penetrates — wliere there is not a stoui' on which to lay the 
head; only iron rings fastened to the wall through which to pass 
the prisoner’s chains, and prevent him from 51 ioosing a place of impose 
on the damp and chilly soil. Air, light, and nourishment admitted only 
when it pleased the sentinels to open the cavern for a moment to throw 
in a piece of bread ^aniong a hundred uufbrtunate creatures heaped upon 
one another the daj^ after a battle, and wounded or bruised for the most 
part. Sometimes, still more horrible, one alone remained alive, dying in 
suffering and despair in the midst of the putrefied corpses of bis companions, 
not unfrequently eaten by tlife same worms before death, and falling into 
putrefaction himself before the feeling of life and the horror of reflection 
were annihilated im. his brain. Here, oh neophyte ! is the source of human 
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grandeur which you have perhaps contemplated even with admiration in 
the world of the powerful ! Fleshless skulls, withered and broken human 
bones, tears, drops of blood — these are the signification of your armorial 
bearings, if your fathers have bequeated to you the blot of patriciauship ; 
this is what should be represented as the escytclieoir of those princes whom 
you have served, or whom you aspire to serve, if you have sprung from the 
people. Yes, here is the foundation of all titles of nobility; here the 
source of the hereditary glories and riches of this world ; it is thus that 
a class lias arisen and been presented whom all other classes dread, yet 
flatter and caress. Behold here what men have invented to raise tliem- 
selves from father to son above their fellows !” 

Having read this inscrij)tioii while thrice making the tour of the dun- 
geon, Consuelo, overwhelmed with grief and terrorf placed her lam]> upon 
the gi’ound, and kneeled down to rest herself. A profound silence 
reigned in this gloomy place, and frightful reflections crowded upon her. 
Tlie lively imagination of Consuelo evoked around her gloomy visions. 
She thought she saw livid shadows covered with hideous wovmds gliding 
about the walls or crawling on the ground by her side. She thought 
she heard their lanumtablc sighs, their groans of agony, their feeble 
breathings, the rattling of their chains. 8he resuscitated in her thought 
the life of the past, such as it must have been in the middle ages — such as 
it had been even of late in the religious wars. She thought she heard 
above her, in the guard-house, the heavy and ominous stoj)3 of iron-shod 
men; the sound of their pikes on the pavement ; their brutal Jlaughter; 
their drunken songs; their threats and oaths w'hen the lamentations of 
their victims, asccuding even to them, interrupted their horrible sleep, for 
they liad slept, these jailors ; they were obliged to sleep ; they had been 
able to sleep over this dungeon, over this abyss of infection, whence ex- 
haled the miasma of the tomb, and the groans and bowlings of the 
infernal .regions. Pale, h6r eyes fixed, and her hair standing on end 
witli horror, Consuelo no longer heard or saw anything. When she 
returned to the consciousness of existence, and strove to shake off the 
chill which was gaining upon her, she perceived that a stone in tlie pave- 
ment had been raised during her painful trance, and that a new path was 
open before her. She approached, and saw a narrow and abrupt 
flight of stairs, which she descended with dijfliculty, and which conducted 
her into a fresh cave, more confined than the first. As she touched the 
ground, which was soft and damp beneath her feet, Consuelo lowered her 
lamp to see if she were not sinking in the mud. J3ut she found only a 
grey dust, finer than the finest sand, and here and there showing, like 
flint-stones, the top of a* thigh-bone, the remains of a skull, a jaw still 
furnished with white and solid teeth, in evidence of the youth and strength 
suddenly destroyed by a violent death. Some few skeletons, almost 
entire, had been drawn from this dust and ranged against the wall. 
There was one in perfect preservation, standing chained by tke middle of 
the body, as if it had been condemned to perish there without being able 
to lie down. The body, instead of yielding and falling forward, bent and 
dislocated, had stiffened, and was thrown back in an .attitude of superb 
pride and implacable disdain. The ligaments of the frame and members 
were ossified. The head, upraised, appeared to be looking at the vaulted 
roof; and the teeth, clenched by a final c<>ntraction of the jaws, appeared 
to laugh with a terrible laugh, or in a transport of sublime fanaticism. 
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Above him, his name and history were written in large red characters 
upon the wall. It was some unknown martyr, of* religious persecution, 
and tlie last of the victims immolated in that place. At his feet was 
kneeling a skeleton, w'hose head, detached from the vertebra?, lay upon 
the pavement, but whose stiffened arms still embraced the knees of the 
martyr : this was his wife. 

Among other details, the inscription set forth : 

« perislicd here with his wife, liis three brothers, and his tw'O 

children, because he refused to abjure the faith of Luther, and because 
he persisted, even under torture, to deny the infallibility of the pope. 
He died standing and withered — petrified, as it w^ere — and unable to look 
upon bis family dying at his feet on the ashes of his friends and fore- 
fathers.” ^ 

Opposite this inscription was to be seen the following : 

“ Neopliytc, the friable soil you tread is twenty feet deep. It is 
neither sand nor earth ; it is human dust. This spot was the ossuary of 
the chateau. It was here they threw those who expired in the dungeon 
above, -vvlicn there was no more room for fresh comers. This is the dust of 
twenty generations of victims. Happy and fortunate tin? patricians who 
can count among their ancestors twenty generations of assassins and 
executioners !” 

Consuedo w’as loss terrified with the appearance oF tliese funereal objects 
than she had been in the dungeon by the suggestions of her own fancy. 
There is something too grave and too solemn in the aspect of death itself, 
to allow the weakness of fear and the heartrendings of pity to obscure 
the inthusiasm or the serenity of strong and believing souls. In the 
presence of these relics the noble adejit of the religion of Albert felt 
more of respect and charity than terror and consternation. She knoehd 
before the remains of the martyr, and, feeling her moral courage return- 
ing, she cried, kissing that fleshless hand, 

“ Oh I it is not the august sj^MJctacle of a glorious destruction v Inch 
can excite horror or pity ! it is rather the idea of life struggling with the 
torments of agony. It is the thought of what must have passed in those de- 
solate souls, whicli fills with bitterness and terror the thoughts of the living ! 
But thou, unfortunate victim, didst die standing, thy head turned towards 
heaven ; thou art not to he pitied, for ihou didst not give way, and thy 
soul exhaled in a transport of fervour which fills me with veneration !” 

Consuelo rose slowly, and with a kind of calmness detached the 
wedding veil which was fastened to the bones of the woman kneeling by 
her side. A low and narrow door opened before her. She took her 
lamp, and, careful not to turn, entered a dark and narrow* passage with 
an abrupt descent. On her right and left she saw the entrances of 
dungeons, almost concealed beneath the*inass of a truly sepulchral archi- 
tecture. These prisons were too low to allow of any one standing upright 
within them, and scarcely long enough to admit of their lying down. 
Jhey appeared to be the work of the Cyclops, so strongly were they 
constructed, and so skilfully managed in the massiveness of the masonry, 
as if to serve as dens tor ferocious and dangerous animals. But Con- 
suelo "was not to be deceived : she hud seen the arenas of Verona ; she 
knew that the tigers and bears, formerly reserved for the amusements 
of the circus, for the combats •of the gladiators, were a thousand times 
better lodged. Moreover, she read upon the iron doors that these dun- 
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geons had been reserved for conquered princes, for valiant captains, for 
prisoners the most important and powerful, either from rank, intelligence, 
or energy. Such formidable precautions against tJieir escape evinced 
the love or respect with which they hstd inspired their partisans. Here 
had been silenced the roarings of those lions which had caused the world 
to tremble at their clialleuge. Their power and fortitude had been 
crushed against an angle of the wall; their herculean breasts had become 
exhausted while searching for a breath of air through an almost imper- 
ceptible opening, cut in a slanting direction through twenty-four feet of 
stone. Their eagle glance had dimmed while seeking for a ray of light 
in the eternal gloom. Hero had been buried alive those men w'hom 
they dared not destroy openly. Illustrious heads, magnanimous hearts, 
had here expiated the exercise, and doubtless also the# abuse, ol‘ power. 

Having wandered for some time in these damp and obscure galleries 
cut in the rock, Consuelo heard a noise of running water, wliich re- 
minded her of the terrible subterranean torrent at Riesonbiirg; but she 
was too pre-occui)ied with the crimes and misfortunes of liupianity to 
think long of herself. She was obliged to slacken her pace for a time 
while making the cii*cuit of a well which was on a level with the surface, 
and lighted by a torch. Jltnieath tlic torch she read on a post these few 
words, which required no comment: It was here they drowned them.'' 

Consuelo leaned over to look at the inside of the well. Tlui water of 
the rivulet, over which she liad glided so peacefully hut an hour before, 
was engulfed hdl'e at a frightful depth, and whirled roaring as though 
eager to seize a victim. The red light of the torch gave to these gloomy 
waves the colour of blood. • 

At last Consuelo arrived before a massive door, which she vainly en- 
deavoured to open. Slie asked herself whether, as in the initiations of 
the Egyptian pyramids, she was about to be raised into the air by in- 
visible chains, while a gulf would open beneath her feet, and a sudden 
and violent wind would extinguish her lamp. Another fear more 
seriously affected her. Ever since entering the gallery, she had per(!eived 
that she was not alone : some one followed on her steps so sol'tly, that 
she could not catch the slightest noise ; hut she thought she had lolt the 
rustle of a dress against her own; and, as she had passed the well, the 
light of the torch behind had thrown on the wall two vacillating shadows 
instead of one. Who, then, was this formidable cora[»anion at whom 
she was forbidden to look, under penalty of losing the fruits of her 
labour’, and of never crossing the threshold of the temple ? Was it 
some frightful spectre, whose hidcousness would have frozen her courage 
and disturbed reason? She no longer saw the shadow, but she 
imagined that she heard the sound of breathhig close to her. And this 
fatal door which refused to open ! • The two or three minutes which now 
passed appeared to her an» age. This dumb acolyte terrified her : she 
feared lest he should tempt her by speaking, or force her by sopie trick, 
to look at him. Her heart heat violently ; at last she saw that an in- 
scription still remained for her to read above the door : 

“ Here the last trial awaits you, and it is the most cruel of all. If 
your courage is exhausted, strike two blows upon the left panel of this 
door ; if not, strike three upon the right. Remember that the glory 
of your initiation will be proportioned to your efforts.” 

Consuelo did not hesitate, but struck three blows upon the right. The 
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door opened as if of itself, and slie entered a vast hall lighted with numer- 
ous torches. Tliere was no one in it; and at first she understood nothing 
of th(‘ strange objects symnietricall}' arranged around. They consisted 
of machines of wood, iron, and bionze, whose use was unknowTi to her; 
of .strange aims sprfmd upon tables or hung against the wall. For a 
moment hlie believed lierseJf in an artillery museum, for there were in- 
deed muskets, eaimons, cuiverins, and a whole assemblage of instruments 
of war. Ail the means of destrnetiou invented hymen for the immolation 
of their fellow-beings appeared to be there gathered together. But when 
the neophyte had advanced a few steps across the arsenal, she saw other 
objects of a more refined barbarity — wbeids, saws, melting-tubs, pulleys, 
liook.*^, a wholii museum of instruments of torture; and u[K)n a large board 
in the centre, sunuouiiting a trophy formed of stakes, pincers, chisels, 
flics, saws, and all tlie most abominable implements of torment, was 
written, “ They are all precious, ail authentic; have all been used'"* 
At this Consuelo felt her whole being sink. A (‘old sweat moistened 
the tresses of her hair. Her heart ceased to boat. Incapable of escap- 
ing from tlio horror of this sjiectaclc and the cruel visions which crowded 
u[)on her, she examined wliat was before her witli that stupid and fatal 
curiosity which takes possession of us in the excess of terror. Instead of 
closing lier eyes, she contemplated a kind of bronze bell, with a monstrous 
head and a round helmet, placed upon a large misshapen body, without 
legs, and cut ofl* upon a k'vel with the knees. It resembled a colossal 
statue of rough workmanship, destined to ornament a tomb. By degrees, 
Consuelo, recovering from the torpor which had stolen over her, under- 
st^ul, as by involuntary intuition, that the sufferer was placed stooping 
beneath this bell. The weight was so terrible, that by no effort of human 
power could ho raise it. The inward dimensiem was so exact as to for- 
bid all inovcmciit. Still it was not with the design of stifling the victim 
that he w^as put there, for the visor of the helmet covered the plaee for the 
face, and the wdiole head was pierced with small holes, in sortie of w^hicli 
were still [)lanted long stilettoes. By the assistance of these cruel darts 
they tormented the victim to draw I'rom him tlic avowal of his real or 
imaginary crime, the confession of his religious or political faith. Upon 
the top of the helmet was to be seen, in characters engraved on the metal, 
tliese words in Spanish; , 

live the JJoJt/ Inquisition ! 

and below, a prayer which appeared to be dictated by a savage com- 
passion, but w hich had perhaps flowed from the heart and hand of the 
poor w’orkinari condemned to fabricate this infamous machine : 

Holy mother of God, pray for the poor sinner ! * 

A tuft of hair, torn away in the agony, and glued, doubtless, with blood, 
bad adhered beneath this prayer, as a frightfuJ and indelible stigma. It 
issued from one of the holes opened by a stiletto. It was a lock of w hite 
hair ! 

Suddenly Consuelo saw no more, and ceased to suffer. Without receiv- 
ing any warning of physical exhaustion, for her soul and body no longer 
existed but in the soul and body of violated and mutilated humanity, she 
fell to the ground stiff and cold as a statue from its pedestal ; but as her 
irt'ad vvas about to strike tb|* bronze of this infernal machine, she was re- 
ceived into the anns of a man whom she did not see. It was Livcrarii 
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A BIOGSAniY. 

®!)c ®|^rcsJolJ. ’• 

Chapter I. 

Born at the coinmcncomeut of a century when the intellect of men 
throughout the Italian peninsula was noted for its refinement ; reared in 
circles of taste, and surviving the loss of what was illustrious in the age; 
the ]>art which it fell to niy lot to take in human affairs may not prove 
unworthy of being recorded for the good of posterity : I propose accord- 
ingly to write a full account of my past life. ^ 

With Cosimo, the F’athcr of the Country, the happiness of Florence 
had passed away, and the end of her splendour drew nigh at Lorenzo’s 
decease, with whose name her magnificence was allied. Thenceforward 
all was turned to strife ! The expiring agony of good times boasted a 
MachiavelH, who still pursued the struggle of life, and of whom no 
eulogium was equal to so great a name : his poverty the witness of his 
honesty and faith. A Savonarola too survivt'd ; nor was lie, as some 
deemed him, an impostor. T beiiold his large eyes now, brimming over 
with earnestness and superstition, qualities which arc above deceit. 'J'he 
anniversary of bis martyrdom was then undated ; he yet lived to sooth- 
say of troubles to, come, and to be burnt in the midst upon a cross I 
Soderini also bad to be exiled ; Carnesecclii to be overcome, as well as 
the mighty Ferucci, wlioso grandeur of soul looked out unsullied as, 
already mortally wounded, be received bis last stab, and was sepulclired 
in the visible future. Nor liad llueellai, Poliziano, and the intellectual 
Pico, tiu* remaining pillars of the Platonic A(‘ademy, ceased to impinge 
divine thought upon the age ; while Michael Angelo himself walked the 
Immortal city. 

And when these events were silent, their memory encouraged the 
hotter sort of men ; a now race of hRroes, scholars, and artists, not un- 
equal to tlieir predecessors. But what avails the higldy-tcmpered mind 
without public praise and reward ? The skilful and literate held toge- 
ther ill small bands ; but the new press, bom to slavery, those whom it 
might best have served were eompelfed to leave their written works, 
guarded by farewell blessings, on the shelves of monasteries, and to die 
like the childless, with little chance of doing good to posterity, and none 
to themselves ! 

Platonism was the purest 4<)<*trine of those times. It had not shared 
the fate of Christiifnity in hijing at un early period diluted with idols. 
But Paul III. and Coiitarini, by merely dispelling the haze of supersti- 
tion, caused religion to shine foi-th so vividly that philosophy itself faded 
in its light. This display was of brief duration : succeeding pontiffs, 
with ready wit as of old, persisted in affiliating themselves up’oa an 
Almighty. They felt answerable for a continuance of the Saviours 
function throughout earth, and must fulfil it themselves. ^ The main 
objection to their enterprise was human infirmit)^, not peculiar to them, 
but common to all. Indeed it was well known, be their intention what it 
might, that they pretended to a nearer afiinity^with the Anointed than 
they could substantiate to reason, or maintain in practice ; while the 
Platonists arrogated to themselves no holy alliance, but coi^mplated the 
divine law, and with it made their morals congenial. 

VOL. xvir. H 
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The reflections above eonio over me as I look back pcrspcctlvely into 
former times t]irou,q:h a cone of seventy years ! 

I bhall beL;-Iu the history of iny youth with a brief accmuit of the origin 
of iny i'amily, ami ;ii such a niaimer as may render certain aspects of my 
life mor(‘ intelligible. *' 

Our descent was from the Luciimones, who anciently governed in 
Tuscany- I am the last of their race and name. Though old rights 
and titles have lapsed for many ages, onr family lias coutinued to flourish 
uudisturhed in patrician splendoui*. Tinctured with the spirit of the 
time in which I live, a much earlier age contributed to the formation of 
my clnuacter. Tiie guardian of memorials which belonged to the fierce 
pco])le who built i\\G walls of Volterra, my prejudices were early asso- 
ciated with that primitive period when existence itself^ owing to its 
novelty, preserved its consciousness of a supernatural source. My father, 
more than myself, inherited the spirit of those warlike priests who founded 
the house of Aula, and whose idiosyncracy revived for the last time in 
me. I long, indeed, put reliance in the phenomena of the heavens, 
especially in llie science of lightning, whose flash, as observed by the 
Ktruscan propliets, was so feitilc in omens. Hut the.se tendencies of 
mine were inodilied by the literature and manners of the majority, 
though under great excitement the substrata of my nature would vibrate, 
and every heroic prejudice which had been long buried, burst out with 
the energy ol' a living feeling. But ray soul was plastic, and received the 
impression of jiassiug events, the types of which being multiplied within 
me, kept the hereditary associations of antiquity down, and gave ray 
character its last phase. 

For the cotemporaries of iny youth no vice was too degrading, for me 
no virtue vva.s too exalting. But 1 followed my idol as a mystic — ]>ro- 
fessing its principles, and always far enough from its practice ; wliile my 
companions s(}t up vice as their fasliioii, acting its parts without realising 
its pleasure in their hearts. For so little were many of them ill-disposed 
by nature, their hidden characta-Lstics, then checked by bad example, 
might have shone in <a more virtuous age. 

"J'he range of moral freedom permitted to my fellow-citizens offered 
temptations to all : and the sense of security against the operation of 
the la\is led mo, among the rest, Tar enough astray; hut not into vulgar 
crime. TJie autliorities took cognizanet‘ of no offeiiee which was not 
committed in the market-place or public exchange, so that vengeance 
might he fully gratified by secret assassination. While society remained 
in this Mtate, it may be supposed that every law of honour was subject to 
frequent violation. j\ot so, however, with me; loured only to break 
the laws of heaven. My love of distinction was of so vaulting a nature, 
that while all eyes were turned towards me, owing to the attraction of an 
illnstiimis station, a fine per.son, and the exterior embkiins of real wealth, 
1 desired a much more vivid recognition. It was necessary to ray hap- 
}iiuc3s that i should astonish large multitudes ; perliaps mankind itself, 
'fo do so I would at one time have almost accepted of base gifts, such 
as tile skill of th(j rope-dancer or the singer’s art ; anything, indeed, to 
have (‘ujoyed the sympathising wonder of other men. Conceive then 
ray delight when, after many inquiries into my real being, I discovered 
sonietliiug like genius within rao I No length of time elapsed, believe 
me, ere I required a temple in which to contemplate and worship the 
benign power? 
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Once kindled, its fires burned apace, and were supplied with fuel from 
those ancient prejudices to which I have alluded already. My fore- 
fixthcrs, ainon^ other things, were skilful in augury and })rcsentimeut. 
Ill this 1 retained the supposed powers «rf my pr(jget^jtf>rs ; ])oysessed of 
their legends, and formed after tliclr image. iTlie notions of my people 
continued strong within me. Their castle, now my own, was a sacred 
place ; its foundations having been laid by a divine ordinance, the for- 
malities of xvhich were long practised after the invasion of the Romans, 
For th(' conquerors adojited the religion of the Etruscans, as well as the 
insignia of majesty ; and lastly, the j>ontifical institutes themselves ! 
They studied also our literature, as Italians have lately studied theirs and 
its Hellenic models. 

While 1 pondered the rude paintings and statues of l!itruria with pinde, 
was 1 insensible to the marbles of Greece or the remarkable sculptures 
of modern Italy? How often wdth sustained emotion [ liave staved 
ntnir the wondevliil monument of the Duke d’lJrhino, with its Day and 
Niglit below ; the beautiful warrior xvho meditates and is at rest with 
his hand iblded hciu'ritli his cheek, as if the toils of battle liad at last 
found repose in the dejitlis of thought! This work alone, O Michael 
Angelo Ihioriarotti ! would have allied thee to eternal glories. 

CnArTER II. 

Ow'i.NG to the troubled state of parties in Florence, my fatlier con- 
tinued after my mother’s funeral to reside at Aula, and left me to pur- 
sue my tnvn plans. Tlie remains of my mother had just been di'positeJ 
in the xlllage church : 1 paid a last visit to the spot, and returned to the 
capital. ()ne day of tribulation* had no sooner tak(‘ii its first step into 
the past, thou its successor apj)earcd. The time had come when 1 was 
first to evpcrience the sentiment of love. The object of my regard was 
luelissa, an only daughter of the house of Ferriiii, which ranked among 
the chief nobility of Siena. Her intimate friend and' mine was a 
-Countess Strozzi, at whoso house ■vvo met. This lacly, having lost her 
husband in youth, liad ceased to cherish an inclination for the world. 
But, though she never went abroad into society, she received lier friends 
at liomc. As the early associate of ftiy mother and of the marchioness 
Ferrini, she took an equal and Jiiysterious interest in their children, 
Midissa and myself. An attachment sprang up in my mind for the 
young ])crhon in question, even before I bad seen lier, so much wars I 
excited by the raptures of the countess when she spoke of the sw'{‘etness 
and beauty of the-fair maid. Had I then been acquainted with the ab- 
surdities of the count(‘SS, my imaginary love would not have propanal the 
way for that real jjas^ion winch succec’iled it. Tht^ following strange story 
of the metliod by w hich she kept alive her husband’s memory is authentic. 

1 give it as related to me by Ariosto, w}»o enjoyed her contidence. • ' 

Alany years ago, wdnui at Najdcs with the count, who w'as coii^um])tive, 
and had been ordered to tho hay for his healtli, she (*hance(I encounter 
some tigurcs of brigands, wdiich in form, as wx*ll as evpre->sion, w'ere 
modelled to the lilc, and coloured beautifully after nature. On this, she 
forthwith conceived an inordinate longing to liave exetajted the Jik(*ncss 
of her husband, after a like fashion, whicli, witft sr>mc oppodtion on his 
part, was allowed. The w’ork was no sooner finished, thqn, struck to an 
unintelligible degree by its resemblance to tlie original, sb5 showed signs 
' ‘ II 2 
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of uneasiness if It were for a moment from her sight. It was soon evident 
that a morbid imjiression had resulted; so what at first seemed absurd 
became serious. For a time slie was merely discomforted, as those are 
who from bodily aijments see double ; but instead of becoming accus- 
tomed to this she began gradually to experience the torture which women 
undergo who, having unwarily married a second time, discover, when too 
late, that tliey have two husbands. This pain died away, and the course 
of the malady took a turn. She now saw something to attract her in the 
image, which app(*ared an improvement on the original ; and without 
treating li(‘r linshund with total disregard, she devoted less attention to 
him than ever, niid more to his inanimate rival. The count, besides 
being worn down^ by disease, \vas wretched at finding his young wife 
insato, and left no means of recovering her untried. 8he was not to be 
roused, but only [minted to the figure, and kissed its w^ell-formed lips, in 
reply to the reasonings and exhortations of her physician. Meantime 
the count gi’ew alarmingly worse, Avhile his likeness looked the more 
beautiful in Ins wife’s eyes by comparison with his emaciated face. His 
death followed, and sufficed to rid her of any remaining scruples on the 
subject ; and lu'r love, as if now lawful, came to assume a elieorfid character. 
The dc'lusion, liovvover, never passed ofl‘; and as she grew did it obtained 
her a rc{)utatlon for eccentricity, which only ceased with her days. 

Hut to return to my narrative Melissa appeared ; and her presence 
induced a state of feeling in me not calculated to subsic].c. Her iiifiuence 
was alike iiidf*scril)al)le with the loveliness out of which it arose. Her 
fresh coni[)]exioi), blue eye, and golden hair, gave her the true asjiect of 
Tuscan licanty, which excels all other in brdlianc^y. As if under a spell 
of eiuhantment, T was positively unequal to pass througli the ceremony 
of an introdiudion to Melissa. It was enough that niglit to benearlier, 
and 1o Iiav(‘ the privilege of seeing her as she a])[)eared to otIu‘rs. For 
some minutes, liovvever, 1 was at her side. Her silence had charms 
enougli for me ; it was like the hidden grace of the rosebud, which, 
strong in hcautv, is ready to dis[da^^ itself when shone ujion, and to ex- 
press, within s[>reHding limits, tlic ripe meaning of the universal soul. 

Ill this mood I ullowx'd the opportunity to pass of becoming known to 
her, dreading that the spell already wove rniglit be dissolved. The least 
coldness of manner woul<l have sufficed to kill my rapture ; y(;t how 
could 1 tlms early expect looks or Avords of interest ? It is true that our 
parents were intimate in early life, but certainly not in latter years. 
IJcsides, any allusion to reality would have been distasteful to me, so 
ideal Avus that love which had suddenly become the charm of my exist- 
ence. No sooner, hoAvevor, was she gone, than I found that her pri'sence 
had >o impressed me, as to replace wdth its remembrance all imaginary 
felicity ; and I Avas left to regi’ct my supineness. 

EAcry day nia.de it more and more necessary to my happiness that I 
should see her again. Absent from her she appeared unearthly to niy 
Imagination, and I addressed myself to her through the heavens. But my 
passion was not benefited by all this, so I resolved to see her, and com- 
pare my second impression of her with the first. 

^ et such Avas my disposition, wdille dying, as the saying is, to look 
upon her, it was my whim to gratify this desire as if by accident, that 
I might still love her witfiout a pledge. The first word of attachment 
has consequences reaching into every avenue of time, therefore I hid my 
passion, though with careless demeanour I sought her day and night in 
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public. The search was useless ; she had no one to take her into the 
world. What we want is rarely to be stumbled upon there ; its saloons 
possess none of these pure beings, but only wrecks of the once spotless. 
Her mother was sick, her brother unfit to escort her. 

That brother, the poor Kerrini ! He had tl^L^ lace of an angel that had 
been destroyed by fire. ITis nurse, when he was a child, had allowed him 
to play with that ready element ; and, in her absence, he was caught in 
its blaze. It was the last moment of loveliness with him. As he ran 
wildly througli the halls and chambers, bearing with him that from 
which he lied, he realised the conception of the unbaptised who dies early, 
and, with looks of surprise and agony, encounters a like ordeal of fire. 

He was still fair to his mother. The nose and mouth were like his 
sister’s ; and beautiful hair fell down his cheeks, llut'his eyes were ever 
dragged open, and red, as if in flames. They were never (dosed ; not in 
sunshine, nor in sleep; nor would they be in death. His sinews were 
shrivelled ; he could not walk but on crutches ; and he was lifted on his 
horse. How lie rode ! It was as a devil, eager to escape the, sense of 
hidcousiiess which he took with him wherever lu‘ went. There w(^re 
times, too, when he appeared unmindful of himself. It was when in the 
company of a few who esteemed him, and wore inured to his aspect. 
Then he would give vent to a flood of ])olitlcal opinions ; and his con- 
sciousness would l)e absorbed for a time iji his own elo(]uenec. Happily 
h(j was a prosperous as well as a selfish man, and litths given to sym- 
pathy; so that tfio sufferings of his soul wijrc tolerable to what they 
would have b('eri had they attached to his fortunes instead of his person. 

In due time, having been thus unsuccessful hitherto, I resolved upon 
going every night to the Countess Strozzi’s house. On the first evening 
I found Ariosto thert* : he had that day ariived from Aula, where he had 
been staying with my father. Wc stood in the ante-nwm, talking with 
rapidity, M'hen in a monumt our attention was .seized by the sound.s of 
the harp. I advanced to the saloon, and saw Melissa; at tlie same in- 
stant her voice, as if to greet me, b^oke into full melody, to the delight 
of all. I turned pale, and even trembled, so unhoped-for, and, to me, 
overwlielming was this vision. 

How wonderful in song I tliouglit her voice ! There was a tone in it 
which belonged not to music but "to the soul ; and which won its 
way into the recesses of my breast, like a spirit that had wandered 
thence and returned welconjo to its home. It wjw unlike any tiling that 
I had heard before, and made me acquainted with emotioirs of my own 
akin to it. I drew near to the harp and the hand, whose Intertwiniugs 
were rcisjuiiided t(/ by their own praises, while the voice itself triumphed 
like the strains of an instrument whicli had an echo in tlio lover’s heaven. 
In my ardour I implored the counteJs to present me to her gifted guest. 
She complied. I expressed* a few words of admiration, many of eom- 
moriplace ; but kept the attention of the distinguished mu.siciim to the 
latest hour ; determined to be tbe first to receive her farewell, and the 
last to win her parting smile. 

Yet so dainty was I in ray choice still, that for spme days I pondered 
tbe question whether I should do well to make her mine. I had not yet, 
as it were, adopted my passion ; but I felt that when once I did identify 
it with my owai being, it would not be possibleno endure disappointment. 
Tbe concerns of mankind appear of little moment compared to the 
gratification of a personal object in love affairs. Yet tins selfishness is 
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not of the narrowest land, inasmuch as it unites the destinies of two. 
Thus situated, I weighed the interests of my heart ; but it was useless 
to reason witli it, stifled as it was in a cloud of sighs. Meantime, her 
form haunted mo <jvcry where, and stood before me as a statue-like 
pliantoni of the mind. Y/.‘t there was something in that face and shape 
which was familiar to me ; which I had assuredly seen before, and not 
lo\C(l. At this 1 grew uneasy ; for whatever it might have been, though 
a mere exi)rcssi(m, could it have been less attractive in one than in 
another ? Did 1 really love ? 

Chaptek III. 

I CAirf.KU on the Countess Strozzi ; she asked me many questions. 
Though I regardv'd lujr affeetlonately, she was not a woman oi real 
sensibility. J3ut on this occasion she made inquiries on subjects asso- 
ciated nitli deep feelings, and that, too, as if she were not interested 
proportionately, hut w'as the A'oice only another’s heart which had 
more (mriosity than her own. 

“ lu wliat country w(hc you travelling at your mother’s death ?” 

1 had rcaclic'd Horne.” 

‘‘ Did you conic at once to Florcmce, or meet the funeral at Aula ?” 

On recf’iving tin* painful Intelligence I repaired to Florence. 

“ How did your father receive you : not -with his usual coldness 

“ N o ; hut with much warmth (jf feeling, which was mauifestod in 
unison with the most touching soitow.” 

“ What is the state of his health ?” 
c “ Not good.” 

“ Do(‘S he inquire about his former friends ?'* 

“ Never.” 

“Does he not mention any names?” 

“ None.” 

“ Nor allude to his early days at Valanidi ?” 

“ IJc once did so in the presencc^of Ariosto, luy sister, and myself, in 
giving ns a most interesting account of the earthquake, from the jaws of 
'vnIucIi he Iiad rescued the Calabrian boy Ippolito, who lives with Marco 
Musonio, at Bolseiia.” 

“ W^heii was this?” • 

“ Only the other day, during niy melancholy visit in the Volterrana.” 

“Did he not allude then, or at any other time, to a lovely relative of 
the late countess ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Are ^ou aware how lively his disposition was in youth?” 

“ 1 am not. He always appeared cold, except ou one or two occasions, 
which I confess surprised me. And, recejitly, in describing tlie earth- 
quake, though he spoke calmly, he hetraydd more feeling than I could 
have believed hiiii susceptible of.” 

“ Has he taken agy interest in you of late ?” 

“ He has expressed birnsclf pleased at the improvement which a few 
months of travel have eflected for me. After the first interview he 
became more communicative wdth me than he liad ever been before.” 

“ And your sister ?” 

“ Angcda has returned* from the convent. She was present, jK)or 
child, at the last scene I She looks sad and lovely. She is affectionate, 
and her heart Lathe choicest treasure I possess.” 
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And now you arc really rich, if report speaks true ?’’ 

“ 1 })elicvc I am ray mother’s heir,” 1 replied with indifference. 

“ And wliere are all the jewels of the princes of Valanidi ?” 

I could not but smile at such a question, which perceiving’ she con- 
tinued her interrogatories. • 

“ Tell me all. Where arc the rtanains of the countess deposited ?” 

^ 111 the Volterrana. After being conveyed to the castle of Aula, 
where they lay in state, the vault of the village church became their 
resting-place. The funeral was conducted vitli .simplicity, thongli not 
without mngnitlccnce. My fatluT and myself witc the chief mourners. 
The Duke of Savatidli, who is a relation, attended ; also onr friend Arioste, 
and my respected tutor, Pulei. Then followed the tenantry, ]»easantry’, 
and neighbours. At one time it had been the wish. (d‘ the deceased to 
he conveyed to Valanidi and he bm'ied in the cemetery of her forefathers ; 
at another, to repose in Florence, where many of the counts of Anla liiJ ; 
finally, she chose to be at her busbaud’s side in death, and bis wish is to 
rest at Anhi. 'i’hus her last resolve was the correct one in the midst of 
a self-tortui'ing vacillation.” ' 

Ere T bad hnisbed sjieaking, Ariosto entered, and tb(> ('oimtess passed 
by so easy a transition to other subjects that i was chilled hy her versa- 
tility. Ariosto, wdiose car had caught rny ivords, saw it with the sensi- 
hillty of a ]»oet ; and tbougli he joiiual in her tone, he left in company 
with me when 1 rose to d(‘part. 

We reached the bridge of the Trinity in silence, when my companion 
said, “ I saw that you w'cre much affected during the solemn rites.” 

‘'‘I was, but cannot trust myself to dcsciibc tlie nature of ipy 
emotions.” 

“ ] liavi' been under the same feelings on a like occasion, as I suspect 
passed o^er you; speak freely, therefore.” 

“ Conjoined with my grief, I experienced during the cliaiiting sensa- 
tions of a po\vt*r whose nascent bidng I bad suspected tojie within my 
heart, when at Rome, in the presence of the ruins, 1 felt the acutest con- 
viction of ray insignificance.” 

Ariosto desired mo to proceed. 

‘‘ Relievo me,” continued 1, earnestly, ‘‘ I could not liave been deceived. 
Such sensations were unlike those*awakcned by sad (wents ; unlike the 
exalted emotions caused by contemplating the sublimities of otbei’ minds. 
These are anticipated, because they arc sought after ; lint the birth of 
genius is unexpectedly revealed to us. The consciousness which then 
comes to life has in its mild glory a significance imlikc that of any other 
feeling, and whhdi attache* itself to something eternal. A time longer 
than tile past seems to open upon us, aud lor the moment to Iki occupied 
by the glow of a distant star.” , 

Arioko became thoughtful ; at Icngtli he said, “ I know what it was 
that you experienced, though I might not have expressed it myself ex- 
actly in the way that you have done.” So wc went on. 

Chapter IV. 

The conversation I had held with the countess being' painful, called 
up the remembrance of that which was equally so, and intimately asso- 
ciated with it— my father’s solitude. My feeljngs, in consequence, sought 
the relief which a visit to Aula would afford them ; and 1 proposed tlie 
journey to Ariosto. He had been on the point of mj^king the proposal 
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}i 3 ,virip^ l)G^un fl. SGiitcncG to tliSit cfiRcct ns I spokG’“~3i coincidGnc© 
of purpose wliich enabled him to interrupt me in his turn, by acceding 
to the plan. So we started together at once. 

We remained some weeks at the castle, which always pleased my 
companion. He had a particular liking for the ancient pine forests, and 
the woods of oak, beech, and chestnut which lay around. The lake and 
torrent gave character to the region, and won his praise afresh ; while, 
at intervals, as we rode about, he questioned me concerning my studies 
and travels. He endeavoured to ascertain my future plans, but found 
they were unmatured. “ Painting, and perhaps literature,” I observed, 

are the only pursuits whieh have a charm for me ; hut, as yet, 1 have 
accomplished nothing. The latter, were it not too difficult, would most 
delight me ; ft)r of late 1 have experienced emotions so calm, so pro- 
found, still so awful, that I have said to myself, ‘ If mankind could be 
made by any descriptions of mine to share in such feelings, I should 
effect for others that which no author has done for me.’ ’’ 

The man of genius, as if he recognised the sign, took my hand, and, 
holding it affectionately for some minutes, said, “ It is the period of 
your initiatic)!!. I am satisfied. We shall partake of the same immortality. 
Strive, for our country’s sak(‘, thatyonr fame may surpass mine ; for it is 
the destiriy of every age to be excelled by the succeeding.” 

I conducted myself with humility towards rny father, lest ho should be 
led t(» feel my now independent position. When last at the castle, in re- 
lating to me Jppolito’s history, lie had shown a sensibility so uncommon 
that 1 was deeply touched ; as well as convinced that some distressing 
cause for liis coldness to me, formerly, existed and lay concealed within 
his breast. 11c ap])rcciated the delicacy of my behaviour, and addressed 
me in a tone of coiilideiieo such as it was not his w’ont to indiilg(i. 

‘‘ I need not tell you,” he said, “that you will inhr>rit at my death, 
which is not far off, the whole of this old country. Vou will then be 
the wealthiest among Italian princes. You have shown yourself to be 
Wj^ll-disposed hitherto, and to have good abilities, conjoined with much 
cultivation, for your years. X feel sure that the abuse of riches will 
not be lieard of among your faults. Let me admonish you to be care- 
ful, on many accounts, how you select your companions. You are pro- 
bably aw’are that you belong to tl^it patrician order which preceded 
nobility. It is borne out by history and tradition, that your family 
ranked among the lordly Etruscan chieftains some twenty-five centuries 
ill the past. IS'o piinee in this land, to whatever house he may belong, 
can lay claim to a like antiquity of race. Pride I have ever despised; 
hut a nobility like this is to he deemed weffthy of adiuiratiori by the 
coldest })liilosophers. You are young and impetuous, yet I have thought 
you discreet beyemd your years. Lottie, then, give you only one warn- 
ing more. Beware how you choose an alliafice. The imperial family 
is by no means too high : you might, without fear of being mortified by 
a refusal, ask the daughters of kings in marriage. The riches of our 
house are sufficient, in troubled times like these, to purchase a petty 
throne *, but those w’bose forefathers have been the ancestors of extinct 
monardiies, rarely de.sire for themselves a modem glory. But wed no 
woman, however higli or low, unless you love her to a degree exceeding 
the power of mortal endurai^pe. Disregard not this injunction : should 
you fail to heed it, you will be rendered wretched among men. 

“ 1 have arranged with the lady Trivulzio, under whose guardianship 
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you fall,” continued my father, “ that you should at once enjoy your 
whole fortune. If you desire more for any praiseworthy purpose, especially 
charity, or the encouragement of fine art, you have only to ask it. 

“ For myself, I intend for a periodr to remain ^cre alone. Do not 
imagine I require society ; your sister will cewtinue my companion. You 
are at liberty to occupy the palace at Florence, or visit the country of 
which you arc to he the feudal lord.” 

At this moment Angelajoined us, and the conversation dropped. 

While,! yet prolonged my stay at Aula it was my happiness to be 
much with that dear sister. We were said to be alike ; and, if in nothing 
else, wo R'sembled each other in the depth of o\ir mutual affection. She 
was of fair (•om])lexion, her features Hellenic, her brow arched and ex- 
pressive, eyes and hair of raven black, the former ev(!r melancholy, while 
in contrjist with manners tlie most lively. She w^as then fifteen years old, 
tall, and of w'omaiilike proportions. 

The Lady Trivulzio was my mother’s sister, and with her the co- 
heiress of Valanldi. She was much attaelicd to us, and always' ready to 
indulge us in our pU‘{isures. Her disposition was written in characters 
of benevolence on her noble face. To be near us she had hired a palace 
at Vollerra. That town had experience of her love for the poor. Though 
a plac(! of some magnitude, she had always a list of iliose who wore sick, 
many of whom she visited lu'rself, while she iin])arted the means of relief 
to all. She w'a^ in some respects like my mother. She partook of her 
unhound('d adoration for their parents, but was the calmer character of tlie 
two. Her husband belonged to the younger branch of bis family ; he 
was a knight of St. Stephano, and was nnfortunatoly lost ai sea while en- 
gaged ill the performance of some special service. 

Florence had tlicn, owing *to its association with recent events, one 
charm only in my eyes ; and as the Ferrini family were shortly to leave it 
I began to contemplate a visit to \ alanidi, and its adjacent territory. 
The people w'cre serfs of my family, and like it descended from the early 
colonists of Gn'cce. Once there, 1^ might quietly consider my father’s 
awful admonition, and repeat his penetrating words within my heart. I 
consulted Pulei, who was still at Aula, on the wdsdom of my plans, setting 
forth my s(;lieme of residing at Valaiiidi, returning my revenues to the 
soil, and thus improving my estates and people ; wdiile, in reality, I cared 
but to test the truth of iny attachment to Melissa in a place remote from 
her fascinations. The monk listened with attention to this scheme, and 
viewing my cliaracter, which he well knew, witli distrust, advised me to 
defer my journey. He urgyd the importance of first acquiring an ade- 
quate knowledge \)f the people and their customs, the qualities of the soil 
and its productions, the extent of the principality, its resources, and many 
other particulars bearing reference fo the government and piivileges of 
its fierce inhabitants. 1 argued, with far other motives, however, that 
such things were learned best by practice. 

Seeing that it was my will to go. Ins regard for my wollare was such, 
that he offered to be my travelling companion once more. My father 
approval iny intentions, which expedited the arrangements for departure. 
It was settled for us to proceed by Rome, Najiles, and Sicily, and 
thence from Messina to Reggio, or Rrancaleone. But a difficulty sprang 
up at this juncture, wdiich had not been foreseen. My sister, who had 
become passionately fond of my society, declared she .would accompany 
me on my journey. My father could not at any time coritradict her, but 
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how ooukl ]»e yield in this instance? At this point Ariosto, whose quick 
sense of what is absurd made him the first tt) pcrceiv’e the course to he 
pursued, stepped in with the advice wdiich Pulci had abandoned, and 
counselled me not tp go, on the ground that it would be fatal to my 
fath(‘r’s comfort. I was advised, and the count himself joining liis 
opinion unostentatiously to that of my other friends, the scheme was 
given up for a time. 

Uniriipasrioned as he was at all times, I perceived now an unwonted 
calm in my father’s thoughts. lie bestowed a mournful attentiveness, 
w'itliout any distinction, upon us all ; such as merely the pending depar- 
ture of guests does not demand, except when its farewell is the last woi-d 
of the immediate present, or at all <‘ventsis not for years to be obliterated 
by fresh greeting. 

I had iny lamp in one hand and the handle of the door of the dim apart- 
ment In tlie other, when my father, nith wdioni I had spent the evening 
alone, beckoned me silently, and pointed to the seat I had vacated. 

“ The reason why you were called Adoiiai,” he said, without raising 
his (iyelids, “ was, that shortly after my marriage, as I sat sleeping in 
this room at mid-day, and what reminds me of it the more vividly, it was 
in this very chair, 1 saw Atresthe, the first vvarrior* priest of our race, 
before me in a dream. He w’as in armour; an embossed shield Imng ou 
his left arm ; in his right hand vibrated a spear. He said, You arc to 
have a son ; he mmst be called Adonai, which is the sapn’d name for a 
creative spirit. His life is to be one of exalted trial. We have been a 
suflcring race, for we missed the only^ light which cauu‘ to us from above 
during our prosperity. Your father was the last heathen of the Lucu- 
inones; he, like those of his kindred who preceded him, had to pass 
through the groat ordeal after death : you wdll he the first to enter upon 
it before this scene closes. But your son is to be yet more favoured : he 
is to suffer in some measure for the impiety of his progenitors ; and wdieu 
his blood is mingled, by some mystic ordinance as yet unknown, in the 
sacred stream, the list of our race wiH bo complete, and w e shall all meet 
shortly afterwards on our w’ay to heaven.’ With these w^ords he pointed 
to the sky with his spear, which took the form of a cross as he disap- 
peared. This vision made its impression on me, as yon may judge from 
iny having given you a foreign name. But much as 1 reasoned witli 
myself coueerning the accidental bearings of a dream, I was actually im- 
pelled to give you the name you own. Another had been determined 
on ; hut standing as sponsor at the baptismal font, when the right mo- 
ment came the word Adonai controlled my tongue, and overflowed my 
lips, to the amazement equally of myself and those around. I can ofter 
lio explanation of the other parts of the chieftain’s prophecy. From 
what I have experienced of late, id various ways, I am compelled to 
acknowledge iny belief that, between the forewarning which I have re- 
lated and future events, a coincidence is to be established.” 

As my father was indisposed to say more, I retired to my chamber, 
musing deeply upon the condition of his spirits and health. In compli- 
ance writh his wish, I departed on the day following, but not without 
ending a promise to be permitted to return shortly. He called me 
aside as 1 took my leave ; and said, “ Like ourselves Musonio is an Etrus- 
can, and has knowledge of some important matters which relate to the 
past. He will be unwilling to divulge tliem to you fully unless you ear* 
nesUy press him*^to do so.” 
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Chapteu V. 

My love was such as my father had incidentally described; yet I 
doubted whether he could i^ive credit'to my conviction on the subject at 
my early age, and- after so shoi-t a knowledge of Melissa. At all events 
my heart was no longer the organ of my own will, much less of another’s. 
To suspend iny affection w’as impossible ; not to pursue it seemed an in- 
justic<' towards its object; -besides that those who smite the heart hav(* 
the pow'er of the victor ; eau issue mercy, or siMid forth the edict of tor- 
ture. W’ho tlicii would oppose the possessor of prerogatives thus held of 
nature by the heautiliil ? Melis'-a now w'ieldcd this pow'cr over my affec- 
ti(-us ; (‘vi'ry word and gesture of hers entered, though hut to agitate, my 
spirit, the waves of which panted liannoniously, and dropped in saddest 
murmurs. But tliere was a hli^s pervading, and daybeams were mixed 
with the feeling. Though its movements wer(‘ troubled it was not harslily ; 
though sorrows were present it took not the shape of lost hajijfmcss, hut 
of uncomplotc'd joy ! 

In this uuseltled state of mind, I proceeded daily to the Gallery of 
Arts, whieli contained the tieasures of the Medieean princes. As 1 
eiiteri'd a lioautiful chamber, and saw the Venus of Guidos, I started as 
it sprung up bcfor(> me! It •was the very imago of Melissa, tlie h'aturos, 
and e\eii the look, were those of the goddess whom 1 worshipped, not in 
marbh*, but in Ijesh and blood! Tiie rosemhIanc(‘ w’as afterwards often a 
theme of conversation, and artists wen^ not wanting who petitioned to 
draw from life what might liave been the model of Praxiteles. 

On the same evening 1 w'ent to the Villa Ferrini. Many persons 
were already a.ssembk*d when I arrived. With my thoughts confined to 
one hject, I took my station apart from the crowd. My love, tender yet 
grand, made me the more conscious of iutellectual superiority. I could 
not, as many do, make my jiassion a subject of allusion : it affected me 
in the niauner ol' a secret. Others, therefore, might be brilliant in con- 
versation, and delighted at the bunftiur of the hour; I stood thoughtfully 
alone in the distance, and kept myself distinct from all. This was not 
pride, but the sadness of the lover united with the first impulses of intel- 
lectual enjoyment, and increased at seeing ail except myself cheerful, or 
able to set their griefs aside. To speak truth, I found it difficult to re- 
concile myself to tlu* conviviality of the ma?iy; its mirth sometimes 
airnosi assumed the rude form of pointed inditl'erenco towards myself. 
But such was my vanity, I thought that at least, between the outbursts 
of merriment, the attentiqji must revert to me, while thus engaged in 
contemplating inward existence. 

Mu^ic had begun, and Melissa placed herself bejslde me while the 
dancers took their places. ,We discoursed ; the sweet sounds inspired us 
with confidence. Every pleasantry to wliich her lips gave utterance was 
linked with smiles and melodious laughter. It was then that the statue 
had a soul— then that 1 discovered why tliat which she resembled had 
been unloved. 

The Venus was serious ever; her expression an unvarying unity of 
look and thought. But Melissa lived, and changed every instant ; tlie 
goddess within her shone through like transnntted light. 

The Ferrini family had estates near Siena,*where they resided during 
the summer months. 1 he day fitted for their departure was at hand, 
which led me to ask when I was to become acquaiated with the mar- 
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chloness. Melissa on this left the room, and shortly returned, pying 
her mother would see me in her own apartment. Anxious to gratify ray 
curiosity, J accepted the j)ermissioii without delay. I found her reclining 
at full length on arcouch. Her face brightened into a smile as I 
approached lien I scarcely*felt myself on a footing with one whose con- 
sent might he necessary to my future happiness. 1 greeted her, there- 
fore, \\ith humility; but she only threw out her delicate hand, with 
renewed smiles, by which graceful manner I was so charmed, that when 
I recur to the scene it is again before me in all its past reality. She 
had won rny heart. A sentiment of filial love towards her possessed me 
from that moment. In after times I have looked into her eyes, as into 
the dcptlis of sympathy, and thought that my soul might have had its 
birth within their bright recesses ! She was the true prototype of her 
daughter, and looked almost as youthful. 


Chapter VI. 

The Ferrini did not take their departure without cordially inviting me 
to follow them; n<»r was I unwilling to go. The only drawback was, that 
my fatlier had become as much a subject of eoneerii, as Melissa of interest, 
to my alTeetions. At the time referr(‘d to, Musonio and Ippoiito had 
appearc'd in the capital, having visited the castle on their route, and 
found my father to all appearance well, lie had not expressed an incli- 
nation for my return. My eonseience tlms tpiieted, no impediment stood 
in the way of a visit to my new friends. 

Fijuipped for a journey, 1 mounted iny horse before break of day, 
attended by my grooms. My .spirits were une\en, and were saddened, 
as I retraced my way over the steep hills, which, wLou summoned home, 
I had so recently descended, as it were, into iny mother's grave. The 
sun rose with freshness, which gave a eliiirni to my grief, and reconciled 
me in some dt‘gree to my first inevitable sorrow. Its sublime unsym- 
pathisijig eheerfulness neitlirr chid nf>r encouraged iny emotions. \Vith 
looks, w'lilcli hurst out like tlui Avarmth of the invisible heart, it rose 
over the Iiills, and greeted me at the tliieshold of the temple of life. 
The spirit wliose torch it was that hurned above, directed the way with 
constancy ; hut no warning was hoard, no path indicated, except that 
which hul to the infinite. I was oidy at the foot of the PropyIa?a. The 
aim of my present journey was mortal hajipiness ; my route across the 
rugged steps of the passage whicli conducts fiom the busy unthiiddng 
world, that jumble of giief and joy, to the .selector precincts, where, in 
order that holiness may have one emblem in the unchangeable, the grass 
is not ploughed. It is there that Avithiii sight of truth passion riots : 
there that wrong is done knowingly, mid has^ a sting. Those who enter 
the precincts must behold the temple ; to see which is to desire to reach 
it, whether tempted^by its beaut}", or won by its holiness. Its steps are 
lofty, its portico diflicult of access. Woe to us if wo enter before our 
hearts have been Iiarmonised within the sacred jirecinct around it ; and 
liighest joy to those wdio, at its vestibule, liear the rustling voice of the 
spirit issuing from the innermost shrine. 

How" far w'as my footstc]^ from the firm ground ! But I loved ; and if 
my heart wTre not trained to that state of reverence which perceives a 
sanctity in all that hefals, my flight from a promised reward w"Ould not 
bring me nearer\o the felicity which existence covets, and has a right to 
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seek. I loved ; and instead of sceiiig* life through the archway which 
lenr^tljens the view into the future, 1 stood iij)oti the steps with averted 
face, and with delig’lit reg’arded the wider prospect of the present. It 
was natural ; it had advantages ; nor was it a barren country which 
thus glittered far and near. In our austere *uoods a gloom departs from 
our own eyes, and settles on the bloom of creation. 

' ClIAPi’Ell VI I, 

Such were the straggling reflections which possessed me as 1 rode 
along. In my way through the small towns and villages, I h>oked 
well at th(j people, and bi‘thought me how absurd tlicir lite would be 
were ('veiy peasant and damsel to indulge in the like af)stractions. Why 
should iKit the boys, as then, exhibit grimaces to thos(' who pass, and 
take tliglit from the punishment they had risked ; wdiile their little sisters 
stood still, enjoying* in suspcuisc the dellncpiencies of the more daring, 
and not without a misgiving for themselves? It M as the event of tlio 
week to them ; and a few coins, not sparingly scattered, made the year 
itself memorable for the feasting and fighting among them on that day. 

Clouds drifted ovoihead, and a cold wind blew down from the nioim** 
tains as w(‘ pushed on towards the end of our journey. ISight tlirealeiied, 
and our rout(‘ was no longer easy to trace. I drew in my horse, and 
addressed inejuiry to a peasant as to the right road. It is through 
many windings,'’ the man said, “ and 1 hardly know how t.o direet ytai. 
If, however, you follow’ the adviec* 1 give, }Ou will reach the gates of the 
villa in a fi'w minutes. 1 have just returned from my woik at the larih, 
and know’ how the land lies; if you ride into the next lane, and take the 
first turning, you will come upon an a«s and her foal. The moment you 
see them put your horse into a gallop, and drive them on before you. 
They have strayed from the farmyard ; ther(‘fore. whatever w'ay they take 
follow them, and when tlu'y halt you may do the same, for you will be 
at your jourm'y’s end. ^They can^iot fail to lead you right, for this 
morning I drove them hoine mysedf, and w’cll enough they kmwv their 
way.” The exjiedient proved amusing and successful. I found the ass 
and her foal ; the one galloped on, while the other trotteil ni))ihly after, 
dow^i tlie lane. More than once I’»ahaiidoned the most inviting road of 
the two, to follow in their track. Ere long they stopped suddenly with 
tlu'ir noses raised against the farm gates. 

Had not this adventure a concealed meaning? I have often since 
thought it had. A little further ou ^too(l a mansion within lofty w’alls; 
and 1 w’as admitted within its portai. It was not until the morning 
after my arrival, on descending to breakfast, that I saw this celebrated villa 
in perfection. The hall opens at its further end upon beautiful scenery, 
the view of which bursts unexpectedly upon the sight. Apartments of the 
usual description radiate from this cool entrance, and in the saloon a new 
surprise awaits the stranger. Through the windows glitter, under a 
transparent atmosphere and living sun, the pleasant city of Siena, as it 
rests on the acclivity. In the distance are displayed the churches, the 
public buildings, and the forum, as with the distinctness of a gigantic 
cameo, cut in relief upon the mountain side ; or like the clear impression 
of an intaglio stamped from the beginning by the divine hand ou the 
tufo rock. 
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Chapter VITI, 

Every one knows well how many charms attach to lile spent at the 
country viiia ilurin:*- summer. We all delight more or less in pleasure 

the sweetest forms of which are called forth at the mere sight of 

Nature. In the seats of luxury she is trained to man’s liking-, and re- 
poses in august leisure upon scenes of enchantment. 'J’he lustrous and 
far-circling expanse which preserves through every hue a glow uniform 
with tiie skies — the glittering sultry air — the* watery sunshine contrast- 
ing with ])ieturesque assemblage ol rock and foliage, under their deep 
shadows the aejuatie bird beating the lake with a firm wing — the re- 
ceding glade — its cold white statues — the plavful fountain beyond: 
these iiiv. but samples of her attractiveness. 

It was interesting, ewen amusing, to s<‘c; the three graceful creatures 
gathered into one grouj) — the three Piccoloimni. These sisters, who 
were visitors also at the Ferriiii villa, v/ere too much alike in perscui to 
need a separate descrijition here ; wliatever diffei’encc tlicre was arising 
from some slight deviation in the contour of tlie face, or expression of 
feature. 'Die eldest, for instance, moic conspicuously than the rest, liad 
a nose which formed a straight line with the forehead when viewed in 
])roflle. 'I'hese maids kc])t near each other ; whether in saloon or gardens, 
and in wdmtcver jjositiori aecidenlally placed, they never failed to* flow> as 
it were, into graeeliil attitudes, and in a manner the most natural and 
charming. They were endowed with \oice.s whose lone conveyed an 
idea of earnestness, which, wlillc it smiltjd, alnio.st bordered on emotion, 
or Vather on its hitherto undisturbed mine of sensihlhiios. And ^et the 
subjects of conversation which their sweet accents thus, as it w('re, sot to 
music, were light and trifling, various as the liumour of the hour ; while 
their enunciation and the truthful feeling of tlnai looks, exe(je«ling the 
occasion with spiritual exuberance, iiTesistibly seizt^d the attention as suff- 
gestlve of mucii that lloats above the common je\el. Tlit-re was also 
between them an absence of that familial ity w'hieh usually subsists, and 
in its j)laee w:is observed a sort of respect which the most exalted 
strang-ers show each other wdien in rare momeiiLs of feeling it has been 
tliclr fate to toueli upon some domestic event of thrilling import. They 
inanirested no distinctions of charaettr, the true secrets of theur nature 
being stiietly reserved — indeed, not e\{'ii betrayed in dress; the same 
]»roprlety and grace of costume distinguishing them. 

dhere; were other \isitors — Sa>ateili, Jdarsino, and Angus ; they were 
young men. Tlie former of these 1 found to he related both to the 
Marchioness of Ferrini and my late mother. He wa? the head of a 
ducal house, and lived midway between Siena and Volterra. The last 
named tif the abo\o guests was a yoimg foreigner of imposing look ; as 
grave* as a statesman, though little more than twenty years old. He had 
h'atures strikingly severe, short black liair, a large active eye. He spoke 
hut few words, and yet what he said struck every one forcibly. \Vheii 
lie had fmislK*d the less loquacious could address the company, for the 
J’etleclive hud to pause on the htnuigers remarks. Once 1 remember his 
saying, w blip he rubbed his hands with glee, “I have seen Capponi !” 
All present had done so too, hut till then hud deemed it a sight of sniall 
account. He continued ; ‘'•'fhat man will yet prove too strong for his 
enemies. 8uch is faith, all for the first time thought so likewise. 

Angus was phased, and sometimes attracted by the sisters ; but in 
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how dlfTercni r, mould v as he oast to them! The tender tone did not 
soften his volieinenee, whieli in tlie presence of iliesc syreJis seemed harsh ; 
and not to play tlie admirer with women so deserving* of love, he made 
his laugh tlie more festive, the more serious the attacks levelled unwit- 
tingly at his heart. For not soft enjoy mwits, but worldly hardships 
ratluT, uer(‘ l)('si suited to secure hinfliapjunoss. Tn his form muscular 
power was daringly displayed, even during repose. Ilis face beautiful 
and grand, 1iii eye hold and impressive, there w^as a purpose about him 
whieli was not to he at ease. 

i3nt Avlnle Angus would .turn In-? hack ii]>on these nymphs, as if un- 
ohservjMit,jiot only of their thrilling looks and discourse, hut in some 
meu'^ure of ])oliteness, perhaps to address mo on some curious, but almost 
forgotten suhjeet, the fair ones evidently thought him all the more agree- 
able, and ad min'd his independent demeanour; such is the fascination 
wlileli altaclies to imaflecit'd manner), lie like themselves was to he 
yet numhc'red among undeveloped natures, his capacity not fully dis- 
closed ; nevertheless, he had traversed Europe, and was already well 
.schook'd in tlui world which he treated so coolly. 

Another of tlic jiart-y, a soldier, wliorn I almost shrink from naming, 
w’as Marsino. He liad a face which all except myself appeared siifliicleutly 
to undi'rstand ; perhaps I alone tried to penetrate its classic surface. It 
was a face heautiful to view, which might have reflected a noble spirit, but 
was tenanted instead by one alive to self-gratification, and uninitiated 
into the pleasmes of friendship: not accredited with the power to step 
out of its own depths and enter those of another soul. Hence the cold 
features — the face that bespoke no sympathy. 

'File Duke of Savatclli, too, had liis peculiarities : he esteemed himself 
a great man. He was not w'anting in conduct or integrity ; and seemed 
enchnved with honourable sentiments to such a degree as to have become 
repiiti'd to he a nnui of honour, thrf)ngh the mere use he made of his 
feelings in commenting on the conduct of society. This cireurnstanee 
led him to he consulted often in#adairs of delicacy, wdilch lie liked; 
for in such matters it is o\])edient that high principles sliould find a 
monthpii’ce trained to the task of their warm vociferation. 

Such wa.s th(‘ party whieli with myself enjoyed hos[)ltaHty at the Villa 
Feirini. We lent ourselves to pleasure, another word for love with tho 
young. Savatelli dea oted himself to Theonoe. the eldest of tho l*iceolomini ; 
Marsino to Etlira, the second sister; and while Angus gave himself up 
with llie utmost vivacity and goodnature to the amusement of all, I once 
more took possession of Melis.sa, who again came forth as fresh as the 
loam of tiie sea. We paired off througli groves of orange-trees and 
statues, oi- sat on benches by the side of water-jets which sprung into 
minaret s and dimics over ponds of golden fidi. 

Somc'timcs we all met arid conversed for a few moments, when it was 
'the delight of the lailies to draw Angus into the subject of his adven- 
tures, and ho took pleasur(> in evritliig the same alarm in them by means 
of his vivid recitals as he luid already done in the mind of thefr sister 
Giudittii, who being very young he had taken upon hiipself to amuse. 
Almost frightened by his looks as ho described his encounters wuth the 
lion of the desert, he soothed them in turn with spirited accounts of the 
Arabian horse, whose mildness and fire he depicted with animation. And 
he laughed equally at the fear and wonder which his narratives appeared 
to excite in the women, who alone allowed tliemselves' to betray an in- 
terest in his humorous representations. 
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« I am told,” remarked I to Ethra, “ that our ftuuilics are related. 
Can you tell me how ?” 

“ My own mother as well as your maternal grandmotlier was of the 
Savateili,” she replie^. 

“ And was not the MarclKonoss of Ferrini a Pieeolomini ?” 

She is the sister of my father.” 

“ Th.en we are all cousins. Has the marchioness any sisters ?” 

“ Slic had two, so that like us they were three in number.” ' 

‘‘How beautiful she is !” 

“ It is said they were all so, and much like each other.” 

“ AVliat became of the rest ?” 

“The youngest died early, the eldest married into Spain.” 

“ Is the latter dead likewise ?” 

“ She is, and was sai<l to have had a wretched end, having perished 
in one t)f those convulsions of the soil which at intervals visit Italy.” 

“ Does her husband survive ?” 

“ II(‘ does ; and it is now reported that he has taken up his abode iu 
th(‘ monastery adjoining the home provided for his daughter.” 

During the weeks of my stay near Siena our little society might be 
compared to a garden on whose h(‘d& all that is beautiful had burst out 
in the form of flowers, whose faces looked loviiigiy foith from within 
their foliage. For not witliout love are developed the charms of the 
blossom, and its sigliing odours. In our own breasts, a glow is likewise 
kindled ; it may bo, the offspring of that which inundates the atmosphere 
in spring, and iij)ens the love wliicli symmetrically rules the innnimato, 
c*>hri as it thus burns iii conscious symiueiry iu the living — in sympathy 
itself. 

In this genial garden the plants grow'ing in perfect harmony, their 
beautiful attitude was us that of a reclining nympli, seen utkI loved, 
destined not to awake, not to enjoy the rapture around her. Had she, 
who was thus shaped and thus entranced, unclosed her tyes, she had 
died of grief, to tliink that so many vdiarms were licgiimlng to siekon — 
that her heaven w'as on the ground — her future the rising' and setting only 
of a sun ! Not so the creatures of syinj)athy, whose love rivals immortal 
day. 

When we love Nature, and sec hef -after this fashion, the divine image 
is stamped upon her breast. And as I wandered with Melissa, the cascades, 
for the first time, bad a voice ; the grass-blades and leaves an harmo- 
nious rustle. And thus, in our long rambltjs through woods and along 
ravines, the stillness of nature woke into expression, and made the most 
ancient solitudes bear w-itriess of a congenial passion. 

Notwithstanding this, my filial piety enabled me to endure rny love a 
little longer ; and my father’s words had warned me to resist as long as 
the heart could bear up against its burden. The love which 1 thus felt w-as 
a species of suffering. Could it be otherwise, when a look from Melissa 
would penetrate me as if directed by a soul superior to my own, and 
almost more than mortal? As I beheld lier at ray side 1 have said 
within myself, “ Oh, lot me fall at thy feet iu this universal presence, 
nor rise until I have ’received thy blessing — the promise of affection !” 
And ready was I truly to prostrate myself before her as her glances 
piex'ced me, and her w^ords* dropped into my heart. That voice ! — its 
merry, ringing accents made beauty a being of laughter, and announced 
the amusements of higher natures to be free from care. Her most serious 
thoughts seemed to dance with joy ! . 
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BOOK XIL-THE CONSPIRATORS. 

^ . ChaPt«H I. 

HOW GUr FAWKES WAS THT TO THE TOKTUKE, <; 

Intimation of tne arrest of Criiy Fawkes having been sent to 
the Tower^ his arrival was. asixiously expected by the warders and 
'•>'1(1 '‘VS ccuiiposln^ the garrison, a crowd of whom -posted them* 
«o! at llio entrance of Tmitor’s Gate, to obtain a sight of him. 
^ ‘ ' burk that conveyed the prisoner shot, through London 

a/nl neared the fortress, notice of its 'approach was given to 
ti who, scarcely less impatient, had stationed himself 

in u am lit circular chamber in' ^nc of the turrets of Saint Thomas’s 
or Traitor I . wer, the riner. He hastily d^ended, 

and had scaicciy ixiacne# jiie* place of disembarkation, when the 
boat passed beneath^e ffloomy^ archway; thb immense wooden 
wiiltct closed bchiiia itj' -and me officer, in command springing 
ashore, was followed morft deliberately hy Fawkes, who mounted 
the slippery stairs witHtlrm footstep. As he gained the summit, 
the spectators pressed ' forward ;»but Sir William Waad, ordering 
them m an authoritative tone to stand back, fixed a stern and scru- 
tinising glance on the prisoner. 

“ Many vile traitors have ascended those steps,” he said, but 
none so false-hearted, none so bloodthirsty as you,” 

None ever ascended them with less misgiving, or with less self- 
reproach,” replied Fawkes. 

“ Miserable wretch ! Do yoif gloiy in your viHany ?” cried tiie 
lieutenant. “ If anything could heighten my detestation of the 
pernicious creed you profess, it would be to witness its effects on 
such minds as yours. What a religion must that be, which can in- 
duce its followers to commit such monstrous actions, and delude 
them into the belief that they are pious and praiseworthy !” 

it is a religion, at least, that supports them at seasons when th^ 
most require it, rejoined Fawkes. * 

“ Peace !” cried the lieutenant, fiercely, “ or I will have your 
viperous tongue torn out by the roots.” • 
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Turning to the oiEcer, he demanded his warrant, and glancing 
at it, gave some directions to one of the warders, and then resumed 
his scrutiny of Fawkes, who appeared wholly unmoved, and steadily 
returned his gaze. 

Meanwhile, several of the spectators, eager to prove their loyalty 
to the king and ahhyrence of the plot, loaded the prisoner with 
execrations, and finding these produced no effect, proceeded to per- 
sonal outrage. Some spat upon his face and garments; some threw 
mud, gathered from the slimy steps, upon him; some pricked him 
with the points of their halberds; while others, if they had not 
been checked, would have resorted to greater violence. Only one 
bystander expressed the slightest commiseration for him. It was 
Ruth Ipgrevc, who, with her parents, formed part of the assem- 
blage. 

A few kindly words pronounced by this girl moved the prisoner 
more than all the insults he had just ^experienced. He said nothing, 
but a slight and almost imperceptible quivering of the lip told what 
was passing within. The jailer was extremely indignant at his 
daugliter’s conduct, fearing it might prejudice him in the eyes of 
the lieutenant. 

“ Get hence, girl,” ho cried, ** and- stir not front thy room for 
the rest of the day. I am sorry I allowed thee to come forth.” 

^^You must look to her, Jasper Ij)greve,” said Sir William 
Waad, sternly. “ No man shall hold an office Jn therTower who 
is a favourer of papacy. If you we^a good' Protestant, and a 
faithful servant of King James, ydW^iai^tcr could never have 
acted thus unbecomingly. Look to her, ^^y, — and to yourself.” 

“I will, honourable sir,” replied JaspeiVyip great confusion. 
“ Take her home directly,” he adobd, in ah imdor tone to his wi|j?. 
“ Lock her up till I return, and scourge Imr if thou wilt. She will 
ruin us by her indiscretion.” ^ • 

In obedience to this injunction, J)ame Ipgreve seized her daugh- 
ter’s hand, and dragged her away. Ruth turned for a moment to 
take a last look at the prisoner, and saw that his gaze followed her, 
and was fraught with an expression of the deepest gratitude. By 
way of showing his disapproval of his daughter’s conduct, the 
jailer now joined the bitterest of Guy Fawkes’s assmlants; and ere 
long the assemblage became infuriated to such an ungovernable 
pitdi, that the^lieutenant, who had* allowed matters to proceed thus 
far in the hope of shaking the prisoner’s constancy, finding his 
design fruitless, ordered him to be taken away. Escorted by a dozen 
soldiers, with calivers on their shoulders, Guy Fawkes was led 
through the archway of the Bloody Tower, and across the Green 
to the B'eauchamp Tower. He was placed ih the spacious chamber 
bn, the first floor of that fortification, now used as a mess-room by 
the Guards. Sir Willia^ Waad followed him, and seating him- 
self at a table, referred to the warrant. 
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You are here called John Johnson. Is that your name ?” he 
demanded. 

“ If you find it thus written, you need^makc ho further ii^QJjjry 
from me,” replied Fawkes, " I ai;i the person so described, lhat 
is sufficient for you.” 

“ Not so,” replied the lieutenant; “ and i/ you persist in this 
stubborn demeanour, the severest measures will be adopted towards 
you. Your sole chance of avoiding the torture is in making a full 
confession.” 


“ I do not desire to avoid the torture,” replied Fawkes.* "It 
will wrest nothing from me.” 

“ So all think till they have experienced it,^ replied the lieu- 
tenant ; " but greater fortitude than yours has given way before 
our engines.” 

FawKcs smiled disdainfully, but- made no answer. 

The lieutenant then gave directions that he should be placed 
within a small cell adjoining the larger'chamber, and that two of the 
guard should remain constantly beside him, to prevent him from 
doing himscH' any violence. # 

" You need have no fear,” observed Fawkes. " I shall not de- 
stroy my chance of martyrdom.” 

At this juncture a messenger arrived, bearing a despatch from 
the Earl of Salisbury. The lieutenant broke the seal, and aftA 
hurriedly perusing it, drew his sword, and desiring the guard to 
station themselves outside the door, approached Fawkes. 

" Notwithstanding the enormity of your offence,” he observed, 
"I find his niajcsty will* graciously spare your life, provided you 
will reveal the names of all your associates, and disclose every par- 
ticular connected with the plot.”* 

Guy Fawkes appeared lost in reflection, and the lieutenant, con- 
ceiving he had made an impression upon him, repeated the offer. 

" liow am I to be assured of tjliis ?” asked the prisoner. ♦ 

" My promise must suffice,” rejoined Waad. 

" It will not suffice to me,” returned Fawkes. " I must have 
a pardon signed by the king.” 

" You shall have it on one condition,” replied Waad. " You 
arc evidently troubled with few scruples.^ It is the Earl of Salis- 
bury's conviction that the heads of many important Catholic 
families arc connected wit]i this J)lot. If they should prove to be 
so— or, to be plain, if you will accuse certain persons whom I will 
specify, you shall hayc the pardon you require.” 

" Is tms the purport of the Earl of Salisbury’s despatch.^” asked 
Guy Fawkes. 

The lieutenant nodded. 

" Let me look at it,” continued Fawkes. " You may be prac- 
tising upon me.” 

"Your own perfidious nature makes you suspicious of treac ly 
in others,” cried the lieutenant. “ Will this satisfy you?” 
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And he held the letter towards Guy Fawkes, who instantly 
snatched it from his grasp. 

What ho he shoute^, in a loud voice, “ what ho !” and the 
guards instantly rushed into the room. “ You shall lewn why you 
were sent away. Sir William Waad has offered me on the 

paart of the Earl of ^isbury, provided I will accuse certain inno- 
cent parties — ^innocent, except that they are Catholics — of being 
leagued with me in ray design. Read this letter, and «ee whether 
I speak not the truth.” 

And he threw it among them. But no one stirred, except a 
warder, who, picking it up, delivered it to the lieutenant. 

“ You will now^Miderstand whe n you have to deal with,” pur- 
sued Fawkes. 


“I do,” replied Waad. ‘‘ But were you as unyielding as the 
walls of this prison, I would shake your obduracy.” 

“ I pray you not to delay the experiment,” said Fawkes. 

** Have a little patience,” retorted Waad. “ I will not balk your 
humour, depend upon it.” 

With this he departed, and, repairing to his lodgings, .wrote a 
hasty despatch to the earl, detailing all that had passed, and re- 
questing a warrant for the torture, as he was apprchensi\e, if the 
prisoner expired under the severe application that would be neces- 
sary to force the truth from him, he might be called to account. 
Two hours afterwards the messenger returned with the warrant. 
It was in tlie handwriting of the* king, and continued a list of in- 
terrogatit>ns to be put to the prisoner, Concluding by directing him 
“ to use the gentler torture first, et sic pcY ^radui: ad ijaa teuditur. 
And so God speed you in your good work F’ 

Thus armed, and fearless of the consequences, the lieutenant 
summoned Jasper Ipgreve. 

“We have a very refractory prisoner to deal with,” he said, as 
tlie jailer appeared. “ Bat I have^us(t -received the royal authority 
to put him through all the degrees of ■^S^'ture if he continues obsti- 
nate. How shall we begin?” 

“ With the Scavenger's Daughter and the Little Ease, if it please 
you, honourable sir,” replied Ipgreve. “ If these fail, wc can try 
the gauntlets and the rack; and lastly, the dungeon among the rats, 
and the hot stone.” 


“ A good progression,” said the lieutenant, smiling. “ I wiU 
now repair to the torture-chamber. Let the prisoner be brought 
there without delay. He is in the Beauch$ttnp Tower.” 

Ipgreve- bowed and departed, while the heutenantf nailing *to an 
attendant to bring a torch, proceeded along a harrow passage com- 
municating with the Bell Tower. Opening a secret door within 
. it, he descended a.fliglft. of stone step^ and traversing a number of 
intricate passages, at length stopped before a strong door, which he 
pushed aside, and emtered the chamber lie had mentioned to Ip- 
gicve. This dismal apartment has already been described. It was 
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that in which Viviana’s constancy was so fearfully approved. Two 
officials in the peculiar garb of the place — a sable livery — were 
occupied in polishing the various steel implements. Besides these, 
there was the chirurgeon, who was seated at atside table, reading 
by the light of a bra|pn lamp. He instantly arose on seeing the 
lieutenant, and began with the other officials to make preparations 
for the prisoner’s arrival The two latter coyiealed their features 
by drawing a large black capoch, or hood, atmched to their gowns 
over them, and this disguise added materially to their lugubrious 
appearance. One of them then took down a broad iron hoop, 
opening in the centre with a hinge, and held it in readiness. Their 
preparations were scarcely completed, when heavy footsteps an- 
nounced the approach of Fawkes and his attendants. Jasper Ip- 
grevc ushered tnem into the chamber, and fastened the door behind 
them. All the subsequent proceedings were conducted with the 
utmost deliberation, and were therefore doubly impressive. No 
undue haste occurred, and the officials, who might have been mis- 
taken for phantoms or evil spirits, spoke only in whispers. Guy 
Fawkes watched their movements with unaltered composure. At 
length Jasper Ipgreve signified to the lieutenant- that all was 
ready. ' * 

“ The opportunity you desired of having your courage put to the 
test is now arrived,” said the latter to the prisoner. 

“ What am I to do?” was the reply. • 

“ Remove your doublet, and prostrate yourself,” subjoined Ip- 
greve. 

Guy Fawkes obeyed, and when in this posture began audibly to 
recite a prayer to the Virgin. 

“ Be silent,” cried the lieutenant, or a gag shall be thrust into 
your mouth.” • 

Kneeling upon the prisoner’s shoulders, and passing the hoop 
under his legs, Ipgreve then succeeded, with the help of his assist- 
ants, who added their weight tg his own, in fastening the hoop 
with an iron button. This done, they left the prisoner with his 
limbs and body so tightly compressed together that he was scarcely 
able to breathe. In this state he was allowed to remain for an 
hour and a half. The chirurgeon then found on examination that 
the blood had burst profusely from his mouth and nostrils, and in 
a slighter degree from the extremities of his hands and feet. 

“He must be released,” he observed in an under tone to the 
lieutenant. “ Further continuance might be fatal.” 

Accordingly, the hoop was removed, and it was at this moment 
that the prisoner underwent the severest trial. Despite his efforts 
to control himself, a sharp convulsion passed across his frame, and 
the restoration of impeded circulation and respiration occasioned 
him the most acute agony. 

The chirurgeon bathed his temples with vinegar, and his limbs 
being chafed by the officials, he was' placed on a bench. 

VOL. xvn. 2 a 
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** My warrant directe me to begin with tbe ‘ gentler torturea/ 
and to proceed by degrees to extremities,” observed the lieutenant, 
fiignificantly. “ You have now had a taste of the milder sort, and 
may form some oonjectune what the worst are like. Do you still 
continue contumacious 

** I am in the same mind as before,” repSed Fawkes, in a hoarse 
but firm voice, 

Take him to tfle Little Ease, and let him pass the night there/^ 
said the lieutenant. “ To-morrow I will continue the investi- 
gation.” 

Fawkes was then led out by Ipgreve and the officials, and con- 
veyed along a narrow passage, until arriving at a low door, in which 
there was an iron grating, it was opened, and disclosed a narrow 
cell, about four feet high, one and a few inches wide, and two 
deep. Into this narrow receptacle, which seemed wholly inade- 
quate to contain a tall and strongly-biiilt man like himself, the 
prisoner was with some difficulty thrust, and the door locked upon 
him. 

In this miserable plight, with his head bent upon his breast — 
the cell being so contrived that its wretched inmate could neither 
sit, nor recline at full length within it — Guy Fawkes prayed long 
and fervently; and no longer troubled by the uneasy feelings 
which had for some time haunted him, he felt happier in his present 
forlorn condition than ho had been when anticipating the full 
success of his project. 

“At least,” he thought, “I shall now win myself a crown of 
martyrdom, and whatever my present suilerings may be, they will 
be speedily olFaccd by the happiness I shall enjoy hereafter.” 

Overcome, at length, by weariness and exhaustion, he fell into a 
sort of doze — it could scarcely be called sleep — and, while in this 
state, fancied he was visited by Saint Winifred, who, approaching 
the door of tlie cell, touched it, and it instantly opened. She then 
placed her hand upon his limbs, and tlic pain he had hitherto fidt 
in them subsided. * 

“ Your troubles will soon be over,” murmured the saint, “ and 
you will be at rest. Do not hesitate to confess. Your silence will 
neither serve your companions nor yourself.” 

With these words the vision disappeared, and Guy Fawkes 
awoke. Whether it was the effect of imagination, or that his 
robust constitution had in realjty shaken off the effects of the 
torture, it is impossible to say, but it is certain that he felt his 
strength restored to him, and attributing his recovery entirely to 
the marvellous intcroosition of the saint, he addressed a prayer of 
latitude to her. While thus occupied, he heard — for it was so 
dark he could distinguish nothSag— a sweet low voice at the grating 
of the cell, and imagining it was the same benign presence as 
before, paused and listened. 

“ Do you hear me?* adeed flie voioe. 
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" I <3o,” replied Fawkes. “ Is it the biessed Winifired wbo 
again vouchsafcs to address me?” 

Ak's, no !” replied the voice; “ it is one of mortal mould. I 
am Kuth Ipgreve, the jailer's daughter. You may remember that 
I expressed some sympathy in vour belalf at your kn^iing at 
Traitor’s Gate to-day, for which I incurred my father’s displeasure. 
But you will be quite sure I am a friend, when^I tell you I assisted 
Viviana RadclilFc to escape.” 

“ Ha !” exclaimed Guy Fawkes, in a tone of great emotioh. 

“ I w^s in some degree in her confidence,” pursued Ruth; “ and, 
if I am not mistaken, you are the objest of her warmest regard.” 

The prisoner could not repress a groan. 

“ You are Guy Fawkes,” pursued Ruth. “Nay, you need have 
no fear of me. I have risked my life for Viviana, and would risk 
it for you.” 

“ 1 will disguise nothing from you,” replied Fawkes. “ I am he 
you have named. As the husband of Viviana — ibr such I am — I 
feel the deepest gratitude to you for the service you rendered her. 
She bitterly reproached herself with having placed you in so much 
danger, llow did you escape?” 

“ I was screened by my parents,” replied Ruth, “ It was given 
out by them that Viviana escaped through the window or her 
prison, and I was thus preserved from punishment. Where is she 
now?” 

“In safety, I trust,” replied Fawkes. “Alas! I shall never 
behold her again.” 

“ Do not despair,” returned Ruth. “ I will try to effect your 
liberation ; and though I have but slender hope of accomplishing 
it, still there is a chance.” 

“ I do not desire it,” returned Fawkes. I am content to perish. 
All I lived for is at an end.” 

“ This shall not deter me from tiying to save you,” replied 
Ruth ; “ and I still trust there happiness in store for you with 
Viviana. Amid all your suflferings, rest certain there is one who 
will ever Watch over you. 1 dare not remain here longer, for fear 
of a surprise. Farewell.” 

She then departed, and it afforded Guy Fawkes some solace to 
ponder on the interview during the rest of the night. 

On the following morning Jasper Ipgreve appeared, and placed 
before him a loaf of the coarsest bread, and a jug of dirty water. 
His scanty meal ended, he left him, but returned in two hours 
afterwards with a party of halberdier^*' and desiring him to follow 
higi, led the way to the torture-chamber. Sir William Waad was 
there when he arrived, and demanding in a stern tone whether he 
still continued obstinate, and receiving no answer, ordered him to • 
be placed in the gauntlets. Upon this, he was suspended from a 
beam by his hands, and endured five hours ^f the most excruciate 
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ing agony— his fingers 'being ' so crushed and lacerated that he 
could not move them. 

He was then taken down, and, still refusing to confess, was con- 
veyed to a horribld pit, adjoining the river, called, from the loath- 
Bome animals infesting it,'* the dungeon among the rats.” It was 
about twenty feet wide and twelve deep, and at high tide was 
generally more thanfewo feet deep in water. 

Into this dreadful chasm was Ghiy Fawkes lowered by his 
attendants, who, warning him of the probable fate that awaited 
him, left him in total darkness. At this time the pit was free 
from water; but he had not been there more than an hour, when a 
bubbling and hissing sound proclaimed that the tide was rising, 
while frequent plashes convinced him that the rats were at hand. 
Stooping down, he felt that the water was alive with them— that 
they were all around him — and would not, probably, delay their 
attack. Prepared as he was for the worst, he could not repress a 
shudder at the prospect of the horrible death with which he was 
menaced. 

At this juncture, he wfi^s su^rised by the appearance of a light, 
and perceived at the edge of the pit a female figure bearing a 
lantern. Not doubting it was his visitant of the former night, he 
called out to her, and was answered in the voice of Ruth Ipgreve. 

“ I dare not remain here many minutes,” she said, “ because 
Ay father suspects me. But I could not let you perish thus. I 
will let down this lantern to you, and the light will keep away the 
rats. When the tide retires you can extinguish it.” 

So saying, she tore her kerchief into shreds, and tying the slips 
together, lowered the lantern to the prisoner, and without waiting 
to receive his thanks, hurried away. 

Thus aided, Guy Fawkes defehded himself as well as he could 
against his loathsome assailants. The light showed tliat the water 
was swarming with them — that they were creeping by hundreds up 
the sides of the pit, and preparing to make a general attack upon him. 

At one time, Fawkes determined not to oppose them, but to let 
them work their will upon him ; but the contact of the noxious 
animals made him change his resolution, and he instinctively drove 
them off. They were not, however, to be easily repulsed, and 
returned to the charge with greater fury than before. The desire 
of self-preservation now got the better of every other feeling, and 
the dread of being devoured alive? giving new vigour to his cnppled 
limbs, he rushed to the other side ol ‘the pit. His persecutors, 
however, followed him in myriads, springing upon him, and making 
their sharp teeth meet in his flesh in a thousand places. ^ 

In this way the contest continued for some time, Guy Fawkes 
• speeding round* the pit, and his assailants never for one moment 
relaxing in the pursuit, until he fell from exhaustion, and his 
lantern being extinguished, the whole host darted upon him. 
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Thinking all over^ he could not repress a loud cry, and it was 
scarcely uttered, when lights appeared, and several gloomy figures 
bearing torches were seen at the edge ol^the pit. Among these h6 
distinguished Sir William Waad, who offered instantly to release 
him if he would confess. j 

“ I will rather perish,” replied Fawkes; ‘'and I will mlSko no 
further effort to defend myself. I shall soon be out of the reach of 
your malice.” 

“ This must not be,” observed the lieutenant to Jasper Ipgreve, 
who stood by. “ The Earl of Salisbury will never forgive me if 
he perishes.” 

“ Then not a moment must be lost, or those ravenous brutes will 
assuredly devour him,” replied Ipgreve. “ They are so fierce, that 
I scarcely like to venture among them.” 

A ladder was then let down into the pit, and the jailer and the 
two officials descended. They were just in time. Fawkes had 
ceased to struggle, and the rats were attacking him with such fury 
that his woids would have been speedily verined but for Ipgreve’s 
timely interposition. 

On being taken out of the pit, he fainted from exhaustion and 
loss of blood; and when he came to himself, found he was stretched 
upon a couch in the torture-chamber, with the chirurgeon sftid 
Jasper Ipgreve in attendance. Strong broths and other restoratives 
were then administered; and his strength being sufficiently restored 
to enable him to converse, the lieutenant again visited him, and 
questioning him as befote, received a similar answer. 

In the course of Ibat day and the next, he underwent at intervals 
various kinds of torture, each mbre excruciating than the preceding, 
all of which he boro with unabated fortitude. Among other appli- 
cations, the rack was employed with such rigour, that his joints 
started from their sockets, and bis franm seemed torn asunder. 

On the fourth day he was removed 'to another and yet gloomier 
chamber, devoted to the same dreadful objects as the first. It had 
an arched stone ceiling, and at the further extremity yawned a 
deep recess. Within this there was a small furnace, in which fuel 
•was placed, ready to be kindled; and over the furnace lay a large 
black flag, at either end of which were stout leathern straps. After 
being- subjected to the customary interrogations of the lieutenant, 
Fawkes was stripped of Ris attire, and bound to the flag. The fire 
■v^as then lighted, and the stone gradually heated. The writhing 
frame of the miserable man ere long showed the extremity of his 
suffering; but as he did not even utter a groan, his tormentors 
were compelled to release him. 

On this occasion there were two personages present who had 
never attended any previous interrogation^ Iney* were wrapped 
large cloaks, and stood aloof during the proceedings. Both were 
treated with the most, ceremonious respect by Sir •William Waad, 
who consulted them as to the extent to which he 'should continue 
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tKe tartare. When the prisoner was taken off the heated stone, 
one those person^ advanced towards him, and gazed eurioiisly 
at him. ^ 

Fawkes, upon whose brow thick drops were standing, and who 
was sinking into the Oblivion brought on by overwrought endur- 
ance, exclaimed, “ It is the king !” and fainted. 

The traitor knew your majesty,” said the lieutenant. But 
you see it is in vain to attempt to extort anything from him,” 

“ So it seems,” replied James; “ and I am greatly disappointed, 
for I was led to believe that I should hear a full confession of the 
conspiracy from his own lips. How say you, good master chirur- 
geon, will he endure further torture?” 

“ Net -J^ithout danger of life, your majesty, unless he has 
some days’ repose,” replied the chiiurgcon, “even if he can 
endure it then.” 

“ It will not be necessary to apply it further,” replied Salisbury. 
“ I am now in full possession of the names of all the principal 
conspirators; andi wtien the prisoner finds further ccmcealment 
useless, he will change liis tone. To-morrow, the commissioners 
appointed by your majesty for the examination of all those 
concerned in this dreadful project will interrogate him in the 
lie\fctenant’s lodgings, and I will answer with my life that the result 
will be satisfactory.” 

“ Enough,” said James. “ It has been a painful spectacle which 
we have just witnessed; and yet we would not have missed it. 
The wretch possesses undaunted resolution, and we can never be 
sufficiently grateful to the beneficent Providence that prevented 
him from working his ruthless pii'rpose upon us. The day on 
which we were preserved from this Gunpowder Treason shall ever 
hereafter be kept sacred in our. church, and thanks shall be returned 
to Heaven for our wonderful delivemnce.” 

^‘^Your majiesty..will act wisely,” replied Salisbury, “The 
ordinance will impress' fhe nsUSon *with a salutary horror of all 
Papists and traitors — for didy are one and the same thing — and 
keep alinb- a proper feeling pf enmity against them. Such a fearM 
example u^all be made of these miscreants afe shall, it is to be hoped, 
deter all others from following their cause. Not only shall they 
perish infamously, but their names ohall for ever be held in execra- 
tion.” . ' ^ . 

“ Be it so,” rejoined James. “ It is a good legal maxim— 
Crescente malitid, crescere dehuit et pema*^ 

Upon this he left the chamber, and, traversing a number 
subterranean pass^es with his attendan^ts^ crossed the drawbri^ 
near the Byward 'ftwer to the wharf, where Ms barge was waiting 
him, and returned in to Whitehall 

At an early hour on the following day, the commissioners 
appointed to the exatmiiation of the prisoner met together in 
liu^ room on die second fiioor o£ the ueutenantV lod^gs, after- 
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warde denominated, from its use on this occasion, the Oduneil 
Chamber. Affixed to the walls of this room maj be seen at the 
present day a piece of marble sculpture, with^an inscription com" 
memorativc of the event. The commissioners were nine in number, 
and included the Earls of Salisbury, Northampton, Nottingham, 
Suffolk, Worcester, Devon, Marr, and and Sir John 

Popham, lord chief justice. With these, were associated Sir 
Edward Coke, attorney-general, and Sir Wfiliam Waad. 

The apartment in which the examination took place is still a 
spacious one, but at the period in question it was much larger and 
loftier- The walls were panelled with dark lustrous oak, covered 
in some places with tapestry, and adorned in others with paintings, 
Over the cliimncy-piece hung a portrait of the late sovereign, 
Elizabeth. The commissioners were grouped round a large heavily 
carved oak table, and, after some deliberation together, it was 
agreed that the prisoner should be introduced. 

Sir William Waad then motioned to Topeliffe, who was in 
attendance with half a dozen halberdiers, and a few moments after- 
wards a panel was pushed aside, and Guy Fawkes was brought 
througli it- He was supported by Topeliffe and Ipgrcve, and it 
was with the greatest difficulty he could drag himself along. So 
severe had been the sufferings to which he had been subjected, that 
they had done the work of time, and placed more than twenty 
years on his head. His features were thin and sharp, and or a 
ghastly whiteness, and his eyes hollow and bloodshot. A large 
cloak was thrown over him, which partially concealed his shattered 
frame and crippled limbi; but his bent shoulders, and the difficulty 
with which he moved, i^d how much he had undergone. 

Ob seeing the presence in which he stood, a fl.ush for a moment 
rose to his pallid clieek, his eye glowed with its w'onted fire, and 
he tried to stand erect — but liis limbs refused tlicir office — and the 
cffbrt was so painful, that he fell back into the arms of his attend- 
ants. He was thus borne for'vfard by them, and supported during 
his examination. The Earl of Salisbury then addressed him, and 
enlarging on the magnitude and horrible nature of his treason, 
concluded by Spying that the only reparation he could offer was to 
disclose not only all liis own criminal intentions, but the names of 
his associates. . 

“ I will hide nothing concerning myself,” replied Fawkes; “ but 
I shall be for ever silent respectiflg others.” 

The earl then glanced* at Sir Edward Coke, who pix>cceded to 
take down minutes of the examination. 

You have hitherto falsely represented yourself,” said the earl. 
“ What i^our real name?” 

“ Guy Fawkes,” replied the prisoner. 

And do you confess your guilt?” pursued ibe earl. 

** I admi t thftt it was my intentioxi lo bbw up the king and the 
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whole of the lords spiritual and temporal assembled in the Parlia- 
ment House with gunpowder,” replied Fawkes, 

And you placejl the combustibles in the vault where they were 
discovered?” demanded S|lisbury. 

The prisoner answered in the affirmative. 

You are a Papl^?” continued the earl. 

“ I am a member of the Church of Rome,” returned Fawkes. 

And you regard this monstrous design as righteous and laudable 
—as consistent with the religion you profess, and as likely to up- 
hold it?” said the earl. 

I did so,” replied Fawkes. “ But I am now convinced that 
Heaven did not approve it, and I lament that it was ever under- 
taken.” 

Still you refuse to make the only reparation in your power — 
you refuse to disclose your associates?” said Salisbury. 

I cannot betray them,” replied Fawkes. 

Traitor! it is needless,” cried the earl; they are known to 
us — nay, they have betrayed themselves. They have risen in open 
and armed rebellion against the king ; but a sufficient power has 
been sent against them ; and if they are not ere this defeated and 
captured, many days will not elapse before they will be lodged in 
the Tower.” 

^ “ If this is the case, you require no information from me,” re- 
joined Fawkes. “ But I pray you name them to me.” 

“ I will do so,” replied Salisbury; “ and if I have omitted any, 
you can supply the deficiency. I will begin with Robert Catesby, 
the cliief contriver of this hcll-cngcndcrea plot, — T will next pro- 
ceed to the superior of the Jesuits, Farther Garnet, — next, to 
another Jesuit priest, Father Oldcorne, — next, to Sir Everard 
Digby, — then, to Thomas Winter and Robert Winter, — then, to 
John Wright and Christopher Wright, — then, to Ambrose Rook- 
wood, Thomas Percy, and John Grant, — and lastly, to Robert 
Keyes.” 

“ Are these all?” demanded Fawkes. 

** All we are acquainted with,” said Salisbury. 

“ Then add to them the names of Francis Tresham, and of his 
brother-in-law, Lord Mounteagle,” rejoined Fawkes. “ I charge 
both with being privy to the plot.” 

“ I have forgotten another name,” said Salisbury, in some con- 
fusion, “ that of Viviana Radclfile, of Ordsall Hall. I have re- 
ceived certain information that she was wedded to you while you 
were resident at White Webbs, near Epping Forest, and was cog- 
nisant of the plot. If captured, she will share your fate.” 

' Fawkes could not repress a groan. 

Salisbury pursued his interrogations, but it was evident, from the 
increasing feebleness of the prisoner, that he would sink under it if 
the examination was further protracted. He was therefore ordered 
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to attach his signature to the minutes taken by Sir Edward Coke, 
and was placed in a chair for that purpose. A pen was then 
given him, but for some time his shattered fingers refused to grasp 
it. By^ a great effort, and with acute pain, he succeeded in tracing 
his Christian name thuirr*— i 



While endeavouring to write his surname, the pen fell from his 
hand, and he became insensible. ^ 


Chapter II. 

SHOWING THE TKOUBLES OF VIVIANA. 

On coming to herself, Viviaiia inquired for Garnet; and being 
told that he was in his chamber alone, she repaired thither, and 
found him pacing to and fro in the greatest perturbation. 

‘‘ If you come to me for consolation, daughter,” he said, “you 
come to one who cannot offer it. I am completely prostrated in 
spirit by the disastrous issue of our enterprise; and though 1 tried 
to 2 )reparc myself for what lias taken place, I now find myself 
utterly unable to cope witli it.” 

“ Tf such is your condition, flithcr,” replied Vivlana, “ what 
must be that of my husband, upon whose devoted head all the 
tveight of this dreadiul calamity now falls? You arc still at liberty 
— still able to save yourself— still able, at least, to resist unto the 
death, if you are so minded. But lie is a captive in the Tower, 
exposed to every torment that human ingenuity can invent, and 
with nothing but the prospect of a lingering death before his eyes. 
What is your condition, compared with his?” 

“ Happy — most happy, daughter,” replied Garnet; “ and I have 
been selfisn and unreasonable. I have given way to the weakness 
of humanity, and I thank you from the bottom of my licart for 
enabling me to shake it off.” 

“ You have indulged false hopes, father,” said Viviana, “ whereas 
I have indulged none, or rather, all has come to pass as I desired. 
The dreadful crime with which I feared my husband’s soul would 
have been loaded is now uiJCommitted, and I have firm hope of his 
salvation. If I might counsel you, I would advise you to sur- 
render yourself to justice, and by pouring out your blood .on the 
scaffold, wash out your oflence. Such wul be my own course. I 
have been involuntarily led into connexion witti this plot ; and 
though I have ever disapproved of it, since I have not revealed it 
I am as guilty as if I had been its contriver.^ I shall not shun my 
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punishment. Fate has dealt hardly with me, and my path on 
^rth lias been strewn with thorns, and cast in grief and trouble; 
but I Iiumbly trust that my portion hereaftcrj will be with the 
blessed.” r 

“ I cannot doubt it, daughter,” replied Garnet; and though I 
do not view our design in the light that you do, but regard it as 
justifiable, if not necessary, yet, with your feelings, I cannot suffi- 
ciently admire your.conduct. Your devotion and 'self-sacrifice is 
wholly without parallel. At the same time, I would try to dis- 
suade you from surrendering yourself to our relentless enemies. 
Eclievc me, it will add the severest pang to your husband’s torture 
to know that you are in their power. His nature is stern and 
unyielding, and, persuaded as he is of the justice of Ins cause, he 
will die happy in that conviction, certain that his name, though 
des])ised by our heretical persecutors, will be held in reverence by 
all true professors of our faith. Ho, daughter, fly and conceal 
yourself till pursuit is relinquished, and pass the rest of your life 
in prayer for the repose of your husband’s soul.” 

“ I will pass it in endeavouring to bring liim to repentance,” 
replied Viviana. The sole boon I shall seek from my judges will 
be permission to attempt this.” 

“ It will be refused, daughter,” replied Garnet, “ and you will 
only destroy yourself, not aid liim. liest satisfied that the Great 
power who judges the hearts of men, and implants certain impulses 
witliln them, for his own wise but inscrutable purposes, avcII knoiVvS 
that Guy Fawkes, however culpable his conduct may appear in 
your eyes, acted according to the dictates of liis conscience, and in 
the full confidence tliat the design would restore the true worship 
of God in this kingdom. The failure of the enterprise jiroves that 
he was mistaken — that we were all mistaken, and tliat Heaven 
was unfavourable to the means adopted ; but it docs not prove his 
insincerity.” 

** These arguments have no weight with me, father,” replied 
ATviana ; “1 will leave nothing undone to save his soul, and 
whatever may be the result, I will surrender myself to justice.” 

“ 1 shall not seek to move you from your purpose, daughter,” 
replied Garnet, “ and can only lament it. Before, however, 
you finally decide, let us pray together for directions from on 

Thus exhorted, Viviana knelt down with the priest before a small 
silver image of the Virgin, which stood in a niche in the wall, and 
they both prayed long and earnestly. Garnet was the first to con- 
clude his devotions; and as he gazed at the upturned countenance 
and streaming eyes of bib companion, his heart was filled with 
admiration and pity. 

At this juncture the door opened, and Catesby and Sir Everard 
Pigby entered. On hearing them, Viviana immediately arose. 
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Tlie urgency of our business must plead an excuse for the 
interruption, if any is needed,” said Catesby; “ but do not retire, 
madam. We have no secrets from you now. Sir Everard and I 
have fully completed our preparations,” he Sidded, to Garnet. 
** Our men arc all armed and mounted in the court, and are in 
high spirits for the enterprise. As the servi|c, however, will be 
one of the greatest danger and difficulty, you had better seek a 
safe asylum, father, till the first decisive blow/is struck.” 

“ I would go witli you, my son,” rejoined Garnet, ‘‘if I did not 
think ray presence might be an hinderancc. I can only aid you 
with ray prayers, and those can be more elTicaciously uttered in 
some secure retreat, than during a rapid march or dangerous 
encounter.” 

“ You had better retire to Cough ton, with Lady Dlgby and 
Viviana,” said Sir Everard. “ 1 have provided a sufiicient escort 
to guard you thither, and, as you arc aware, there arc many 
hiding-places in the house, where you can remain undiscovered in 
case of search.” 

“ I ]ilacc myself at your disposal,” replied Garnet. “ But Viviana 
is resolved to sunxrader licrself.” 

“ This must not bo,” returned Catesby. “Such an act at this 
junctuio would be madness, and would materially injure our cause. 
Wliatevcr your inclinations may prompt, you must consent to 
remain in safety, madam.” • 

“ I liavc acquiesced in your proceedings thus far,” replied Vi- 
viana, “ because I could not oppose them without injury to those 
dc'iir to me. But I will take no further share in them. My mind 
is made up as to the course I sliall pursue.” 

“ Since you arc bent upon your own destruction, for it is 
nothing less, it is tlic duty of ycSir friends to save you,” rejoined 
Catesby. “ You shall not do what you propose; and when you 
arc yourself again, and have recovered from the shock your feelings 
have sustained, you will thank n^c for my interference.” 

“You arc right, Catesby,” observed Sir ‘Everard; “ it would be 
worse than insanity to allow her to destroy herself thus.” 

“ I am glad you arc of this opinion,” said Garnet. “ I tried to 
reason her out of her design, but without avail.” 

“ Catesby,” crifid Viviaifa, throwing hersell’ at his feet, “ by the 
love you once professed for me— by the friendship you entertained 
for him who unhesitatingly offered himscll’ for you, and your cause, 
I implore you not to oppose me now !” 

“1 shall best serve you, and most act in accordance with the 
wishes of my friend, by doing so,” replied Catesby; “ therefore, 
you plead in vain.” 

“Alas!” cried Viviana. “ My purposes are ever thwarted. You 
will have to answer for my life.” 

“ I should, indeed, have it to answer foi^ if I permitted you to 
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act as you desire,” rejoined Catesby. “ I repeat, you will thank me 
ere many days are passed,” 

‘‘ Sir Everard,” exclaimed Vmana,. appealing to the knight^ 
** I entreat you toliave pity upon me.” 

“ I do sincerely sympSLtnise with your distress,” replied Digby, 
in a tone of the <^epest commiseration; “ but 1 am sure what 
Catesby advises is Tor the Joest, I could not reconcile it to my 
conscience to allow Vou to sacrifice yourself thus. Be governed 
by prudence.” 

“ Oh, no — no 1” cried Viviana, distractedly. I will not be 
stayed. I command you not to detain me.” 

“ Viviana,” said Catesby, taking her arm, “ this is no season for 
the display of silly weakness cither on our part or yours. If you 
cannot control yourself, you must be controlled. F ather Garnet, 
I intrust her to your care. Two of my troop shall attend you, 
together -with your own servant, Nicholas Owen. You shall have 
stout horses, able to accomplish the journey with the greatest expe- 
dition, and I sliould wish you to convey her to her own mansion, 
Ordsall Hall, and to remain there with her till you hear tidings 
of us,” 

‘‘ It shall be as you direct, my son,” said Garnet. “ I am pre- 
pared to set out at once.” 

“ That is well,” replied Catesby. 

‘ You will not do mo tins violence, sir,” cried Viviana. “ I 
appeal against it, to you, Sir Everard.” 

“I cannot help you, madam,” replied the knight; “indeed I 
cannot.” 

“Then Heaven, I trust, will help me,” cried Viviana, “for I 
xim wliolly abandoned of man.” 

“ I beseech you, madam, put •some constraint upon yourself,” 
said Catesby. “ If, after your arrival at Ordsall, you are still bent 
upon your rash and fatal design, Father Garnet shall not oppose its 
execution. But give yourself time for reflection.” 

“ Since it may not be* otherwise, I assent,” replied Viviana. “ If 
I must go, I will start at once.” 

“ Wisely resolved,” replied Sir Everard. 

Viviana then retired, and soon afterwards appeared, equipped 
for her journey. The two attendants and Nichojas Owen were in 
the court-yard, and Catesby assisted her into the saddle. 

“ Do not lose sight of hcr,”i he said to Garnet, as the latter 
mounted. 

“ Rest assured I will not,” replied the other. 

And taking the direction of Coventry, the party rode ofif at a 
brisk pace. 

Catesby then joined the other conspirators, while Sir Everard 
sent oiF Lady Digby and his household, attended by a strong 
escort^ to Coughton. Jhis done, the whole party repaired to the 
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court-yard, where they called over the muster-roll of their men, to 
ascertain that none were missing, examined their arms and ammu- 
nition, and, finding all in order, sprang to their steeds, and putting 
themselves at the head of the band, rode towa*rds Southam and 
Warwick. 

t 

Chapteii hi. 

/ 

HUDDING TON. 

About six o’clock in the morning the conspirators reached 
Leamington Priors, at that time an inconsiderable village; and 
having ridden nearly twenty miles over heavy and miry roads — for 
a good deal of rain had fallen in the night — they stood in need of 
some refreshment. Accordingly, they entered the first farmyard 
they came to, and proceeding to the cow-houses and sheepfblds, 
turned out the animals within them, and fastening up their own 
steeds in their places, set before them whatever provender they 
could find. Those, and they were by far the greater number, 
who could not find better accommodation, fed their horses in the 
yard, which was strewn with trusses of hay and great lieaps of 
corn. The whole scene formed a curious picture. Here was one 
party driving away the sheep and cattle, which were bleating and 
lowing — there, another rifling a hen-roost, and slaughtering its 
cackling inmates. On this hand, by the direction of Catesby, twd 
stout horses were being harnessed with ropes to a cart, which he 
intended to use as a baggage-waggon; on that, Sir Everard Eigby 
was interposing his authority to prevent the destruction of a line 
porker. 

Their horses fed, the next care^of the conspirators was to obtain 
something for themselves, and ordering the master of the house, 
who was terrified almost out of his senses, to open his doors, they 
entered the dwelling, and causing a fire to be lighted in the chief 
room, began to boil a large kcttlt; of broth upon it, and to cook 
other provisions. Finding a good store of eatables in the larder, 
rations were served out to the band. Two casks of strong ale 
were likewise broached, and their contents distributed ; and a small 
keg of strong waters beings also discovered, it was disposed of in 
tbe same way. 

Tills, however, was the extent of the mischief done. All the 
conspirators, but chiefly Cajesby afid Sir Everard Digliy, dispersed 
themselves amongst the band, and checked any disposition to plun- 
der. The only articles taken away from the house were a couple 
of old rusty swords and a caliver. Catesby proposed to the farmer 
to join their expedition. But liavin^ now regained liia courage, 
the sturdy churl obstinately refused to stir a foot with them, 
and even ventured to utter a wish that the enterprise might fail. 

“ I am a good Protestant, and a faithful s'gbject of King James, 
and will never abet popery and treason,” he said. 
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This bold salljr would have been answered by a bullet from one 
of the troopers, if Catesby had not interfered.^ 

You shall do as you please, friend,” he said, in a conciliatory tone. 
“ Wc will not compel any man to act against his conscience, and 
we claim the same right ourselves. Will you join us, good fel- 
lows?” ho added, ^ two farming men who were standing near 
their master. 

Must I confess t5a priest?” asked one of them. 

“ Certainly not,” replied Catesby. “ You shall have no constraint 
whatever put upon you. All I req^uirc is obedience to my com- 
mands in the field.” 

Then I am with you,” replied the fellow. 

“ Thou’rt a traitor and rebel, Sam Morrell,” cried the other 
hind, “ and wilt come to a traitor’s end. 1 will never fight against 
King James. And if I must take up arms, it shall be against liis 
enemies, and in defence of our religion. No priests — no ^lapistry 
for me.” 

“ Well said, Hugh,” cried his master; ‘‘ well die in that cause, 
if need be.” 

Catesby turned angrily away, and giving the word to his men 
to prepare to set forth, in a few minutes all wore in the saddle; 
but on inquiring for the new recruit, 8am IMorrcll, it was found he 
had disappeared. The cart was laden with arms, ammunition, and 
a few sacks of corn, and the line being formed, they commenced 
their march. 

The morning was dark and misty, and all looked dull and dis- 
piriting. The conspirators, however, were full of confidence, and 
their men, exhilirated ami refreshed by their meal, appeared anx- 
ious for an opportunity of distiuguishing themselves. Arrived 
within linlf a mile oi“ W'arwick, whence the lofty spire of the 
church ol’ Saint Nicliolus, the tower of Saint Mary’s, and the 
ancient gates of this beautiful old town could just be discerned 
through the mist, a short considtation Avas held by the rebel 
leaders as to the cxpccliency of attacking the castle, and car- 
rying off the horses with which they had learnt its stables were 
filled. ... 

Deciding upon making the attempt, J,hcir resolution was com- 
municated to tlicir followers, and received with loud acclamations. 
Catesby then put himself at the head of the band, and they all 
rode forward at a brisk pace. Crossing the bridge over the Avon, 
whence the castle burst upon them in all its grandeur and beauty, 
Catesby daslied forward to an embattled ^ato commanding the 
approach to the structure, and knocking furiously against it, a 
wicket was opened by an old porter, who started back on beholding 
the intruders. He would have closed the wicket, but Catesby was 
too quick for him, and springing from his steed, dashed aside the 
feeble opposition of theiold man, and unbarred the gate. Instantly 
mounting again, he galloped along a broad and winding path cut 
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SO deeply in the rock, that the mighty pile they were approaching 
WES completely hidden from view. A few seconds, however, 
brought them to a point, from which its three towers reared 
themselves full before them. Another moment* brought them to 
the edge of the moat, at this time 'crossed by a stone bridge, but 
then filled with water, and defended by a drawj!>ridge. 

As no attack like the present was apprehended, and as the owner 
of the castle, the celebrated Fulke Greviile, aft/twards Lord Brooke, 
to whom it had been recently granted by tlie reigning monarch, 
was then in the capital, the drawbridge was down, and though 
several retainers rushed forth on hearing the approacli of so many 
horsemen, they Avere too late to raise it. Threatening these persons 
Avith destruction if any resistance was ofTcred, Catesby j>assed 
through tlie great entrance, and rode into the court, Avherc lie 
drew up liis band. 

B}^ this time, tlie Avholc of the inmates of the castle had col- 
lected on the niin[)arts, armed Avltli calivers and partisans, and 
whatever weapons they could find; and iliongh their force 
Avas utterly (lisproportioned to that of their opponents, they 
seemed disposod to git^e tlicm ])attk*. Paying no attention to 
them, Cat(‘sby proceeded to the stables, wlieic lie found upwards of 
twenty horses, Avhich he exchanged lor the Avorst and most jaded 
of his own, and Avas about to enter the castle in scfirch of arms, 
Avhen lie Avas startled by licaring the alarm-bell rung. This Ava« 
succeeded b}^ tlic discharge of a culvc'riu on the summit of the 
tower, named after the rc'doubtcd (niy, Earl of WarAvick; and 
tliougii the bell Avas ijistaiktly silenced, llookw’’oo(], avIio had dis- 
lodged l1ic ])iu-ty from the ramparts, broug;ht word that the inha- 
bitaiilB of VVarAviek Averc a-ssembliiig, that drums Avcrc beating at 
the gates, and tliat an attack j night bo speedily expected. J^ot 
desiring to hazard an engagement at tliis juncture, C'att'sby gave 
up the idea of nuisacking the castle, and ordered his men to their 
horses. • 

Some delay, however, occurred before *tb.cy could all be got 
togetlicr, and, ineanAvliile, the ringing of bells and otlier alarming 
sounds continued. At one time, it occurred to Catesby to attempt 
to maintain possession of the castle; but this design Avas overruled 
by the other coTispirators, Avho represented to liim the impracti- 
cability of the design. At length, the Avhole troop being assem- 
bled, they crossed the draAvbridge, and speeded along tha rocky 
path. Before the outer gate tfily found a large body of men, 
some on horseback, and some on foot, draAvn up. These persons, 
however, struck Avitli terror at their appearance, retreated, and 
allowed them a free passage. 

On turning to cross the bridge, they found it occupied by a 
strong and well-armed body of men, headed' by the sheriff of 
Warwickshire, who showed no dispositioi^ to give way. While 
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the rebel party were pr^aring to force a passage, a trumpet was. 
sounded, and the sheiifi, riding towards them, commanded them 
in the king’s name to yield themselves prisoners. 

“ Wc do not ackSiowledge the supremacy of James Stuart, whom 
you call king,” rejoined Catesby, sternly. “We fight for our 
liberties, and for the restoration of the holy Catholic religion, 
which we profess. Do not oppose us, or you will have c^use to 
rue your temerity.” \ 

“ Hear me,” cried tne sheriff, turning from him to his men: “ I 
promise you all a free pardon in the king’s name, if you will throw 
down your arms, and deliver up your leaders. But, if after this 
warning, you continue in open rebellion against your sovereign, 
you win all suffer the vilest death.” 

“ Rejoin your men, sir,” said Catesby, in a significant tone, and 
drawing a petronel. 

“ A free pardon and a hundred pounds to him who will bring 
me the head of Robert Catesby,” said the sheriff, disregarding the 
menace. 

“ Your own is not worth half the sum,” rejoined Catesby; and 
levelling the petronel, he shot him dead. 

The shcrifi^s fall was the signal for a general engagement. Ex- 
asperated by the death of their leader, the royalist party assailed 
the rebels with the greatest fury, and as the latter were attacked at 
the same time in the rear, their situation began to appear perilous. 
But notliing could withstand the vigour and determination of 
Catesby. Clieering on his men, he soon cut a way across the 
bridge, and would have made good his retreat, if he had not per- 
ceived, to his infinite dismay, tnat Percy and Rook wood had been 
captured. 

Regardless of any risk he might fun, he shouted to those near to 
follow him, and made sucli a desperate charge upon the royalists, 
that in a few minutes lie was by the side of his friends, and had 
liberated them. In trying, however, to follow up his advantage he 
got separated from his companions, and was so hotly pressed on all 
sides, that his destruction seemed inevitable. His petronels had 
both brought down their mark; and in striking a blow against a 
stalwart trooper his sword had shivered close to the handle. In 
this defenceless state his enemies made sure of him, but they mis- 
calculated Ids resources. 

He was then close to the side, of the bridge, and, before his 
purpose could be divined, struck ^purs deeply into his horse, and 
cleared the parapet with a single bound. A shout of astonishment 
and admiration arose alike from friend and foe, and there was a 
general rush towards the side of the bridge. The noble animal 
that had borne him out of danger was seen swimming towards the 
bank, and, though several shots were fired at him, he reached it in 
safety. This gallant action so raised Catesby in the estimation of 
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his foUoweis, that they welcomed him with the utmost enthusiasm, 
and rallying round him, fought with such vigour, that they drove 
their opponents over the bridge, and compelled them to flee towards 
the town. * 

Catesby now mustered his men, and finding his loss slighter than 
he expected, though several were so severely v(.bunded that he was 
compelled to leave them behind, rode off at a quick pace. After 
proceeding for about four miles along the^tratford road, they 
turned off on the right into a narrow lane leading to Snitterfield, 
with the intention of visiting Norbrook, the family residence of 
John Grant. On arriving there, they put the house into a state of 
defence, and then assembled in the hall, while their followers 
recruited themselves in the court-yard. 

“ So far, well,” observed Catesby, flinging himself into a chair; 
“ *he first battle has been won.” 

-•True,” rephed Grant; “ but it will not do to tarry here long. 
This house cannot hold out against a prolonged attack.” . 

“ We will not remain here more than a couple of hours,” replied 
Catesby; “but where shall we go next? I am for making some 
dc )erate attempt, which shall strike terror into our foes.” 

“ Are we strong enough to march to the Earl of Harrington’s 
mansion near Coventry, and carry off the Princess Elizabeth?” 
asked Percy. 

“ She were indeed a glorious prize,” replied Catesby; “ but 4 
have no doubt, on the first alarm of our rising, she has been con- 
veyed to a place of safety. And even if she were there, we should 
have the whole armed force of Coventry to contend with. No — 
no, it will not do to attempt that.” 

“Nothing venture, nothing liavel” cried Sir Everard Digby. 

We ought, in my opinion, to run any risk to secure her.” 

“ You know me too well, Digby,” rejoined Catesby, “ to doubt 
mj readiness to undertake any project, however hazardous, which 
would offer the remotest chance of success. But in this I see none, 
unless, indeed, it could be accomplished by* stratagem. Let us first 
ascertain what support we can obtain, and then decide upon the 
measures to be adopted.” 

I am content,” returned Digby. 

“ Old Mr. Talbot of Grafton is a friend of yours, is he not?’ 
continued Catesby, addressing Thomas Winter. “ Can you induce 
him to join us?” ^ ♦ 

“ I will try,” replied TKomas Winter; “ but I have some mis- 
givings.” 

“ Be not faint-hearted,” rejoined Catesby. “ You and. Stephen 
Littleton shall go to him at once, and join us at your own mansion 
of Huddington, whither we will proceed as soon as our men are 
thoroughly recruited. Use every argument you can devise with 
Talbot — tell him that the welfare of the Catholic cause depends on 
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our success — and that neither his years nor infirmities can excuse 
his absence at this juncture. If he will not, or cannot come him- 
self, cause him to write letters to all his Catholic neighbours, urging 
them to join us, and bid him send all his retainers and servants 
to us.” 

‘‘I will not ne^ect a single plea,” replied Thomas Winter; 

and I will further urge compliance by his long friendship towards 
myself. But, as I ha\m just said, I despair of success.” 

8oon after this, he and Stephen Littleton, with two of the 
troopers well-mounted and well-armed, rode across the country 
through lanes and by-roads, with which they were well acquainted, 
to Grafton. At the same time, Catesby repaired to the court-yard, 
and assembling his men, found there were twenty-five missing. 
More than half of these it was known had been killed or wounded 
at Warwick; hut the rest, it was suspected, had deserted. 

Whatever clFecl this scrutiny might secretly have upon Catesby, 
he maintained a cheerful and contident demeanour, and, mounting 
a iliglit of steps, harangued the hand in energetic and exciting 
terms. Displaying a small image of the Virgin to tliem, he 
assured them they were under the special protc^ction of Plcavcn, 
whose cause they were fighting, and concluded by reciting a 
prayer, in which the whole assemblage heartily joined. This done, 
they lilled the l)aggagc-(;art with provisions and iiirthor ammuni- 
tion, and forming themselves into good order, took the road to 
Alcestcr. 

They had not gone fir -w^lien torrents of rain fell, and the roads 
being in a shocking condition, and ploughed iq) with ruts, they 
turned into tlie fields wherever it was practicable, and continued 
their march very slowly, and unthn* excessively disheartening cir- 
cumstances. On arriving at tlie ford across the Avon, near 
Bisliopston, tlicy found the stream so swollen that it was impossible 
to get across it. Sir Evorard Digby, wlio made tlie attempt, was 
nearly carried off by the current. ‘They were therefore compelled 
to proceed to Stratford, &nd crossed the bridge. 

“ My friends,” said Catesby, commanding a halt at a short dis- 
tance of the town, “ I know not what reception we may meet with 
here — probably much the same as at Warwick. But I command 
you not to strike a blow, except in self-defence.” * 

Those injunctions given, attended by the other conspirators, 
except Percy and llookwood, who brought up the rear, he rode 
slowly into Stratford, and proceeding to the market-place, ordered 
a trumpet to bo sounded. On the first appearance of the troop, 
most of the inhabitants fled to their bouses, and fastened the doors, 
but some few courageous persons followed them at a wary distance. 
These were harangued at some length by Catesby, who called upon 
them to join the expedition, and held out promises, wliich only 
excited the derision of the hearers. 
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Indeed, the dejected looks of most of the band, and the drenched 
and muddy state of their apparel, made them objects of pity and 
contempt, rather than of serious apprehension^ and nothing but 
their numbers prevented an attack being made upon them. 
Catesby’s address concluded amid groans of dissg^isfaction ; and find* 
ing he was wasting time and injuring his own* cause, he gave the 
word to march, and moved slowly through the main street; but not 
a single recruit joined him. / 

Another unpropitious circumstance occurred just as they were 
leaving 'Stratford. Two or tlirec of his followers tried to slink 
away, when Catesby, riding after them, called to them to return; 
and no attention being paid to his orders, hc' sliot the man nearest 
him, and compelled the others, by threats of the same punishment, 
to return to their ranks. This occurrence, while it occasioned 
mucli discontent and ill-will among the hand, gave great uneasi- 
ness to their leaders. Catesby and Percy now brought up the rear, 
and kept a sharp look-out, to check any further attempt at desertion. 

Digby and Winter, being well acquainted with all the Catholic 
gentry in the neighbourhood, tliey proceeded to their dillercnt 
residences, and were uniformly coldly received, and in some cases 
dismissed with reproaches and menaces. In spite of all their efiurts, 
too, repeated desertions took place; and long before they readied 
Alcester their force was diminished by a dozen men. Not think- 
ing it j)rudcnt to pass through the town, they struck into a laifb 
on the right, and fording the Arrow near Itagloy, skirted that 
extensive park, and crossing the hills near Wcclbly and Stoney 
Morelon, arrived in about *an hour and a half, in a very jaded con- 
dition, at lluddingtoii, the scat of Hubert Winter, .^llairs seemed 
to w(‘ar so unpromising an aspect, that Catesby, on entering the 
house, immediately called a council of his friends, and asked tlicm 
what they proposed to do. 

“ For my own part,” he said, am resolved to fight it out. I 
will continue my march as lon^ as I can get a man to Ibllow me, 
and when ‘they are all gone, will proceed alone. But 1 will never 
yield.” 

“ We will all die together, if need he,” said Sir Everard Digby. 
^‘Let us rest here to-nighj;, and in the morning proceed to Lord 
Windsors maiibion, Hcwel Grange, which 1 know to be well 
stocked with arras, and, after carrying off all we can, we will fortify 
Stephen Littleton’s housc^at lldbcacli, and maintain it for a few 
‘ days against our enemies,” 

This proposal agreed to, they repaired to the court-yard, and 
f busied themselves in seeing tlie wants of their folloAvcrs* attended 
i to; and such a change was effected by good fare and a few houx-s’ 

I repose, that tlie spirits oi the whole party revived, and confidence 
I was once more restored. A slight damp, however, was again 
I thrown upon the satisfaction of the leaders by the return of 
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Thomas Winter and Stephen Littleton from Grafton. Their 
mission had proved wholly unsuccessful. Mr. Talbot had not 
merely refused to join them, but had threatened to detain them. 

“ He says we deserve the worst of deaths,” observed Thomas 
Winter, in conclusion, “ and that we have irretrievably injured the 
Catholic cause.” » 

“ And I begin to fear he speaks the truth,” rejoined Christopher 
Wright. “ However^ for us there is no retreat.” 

“ Sfone whatever,” rejoined Catesby, in a sombre tone. “We 
must choose between death upon the battle-field or on the scaf- 
fold.” 

“ The former be my fate,” cried Percy. 

“ And mine,” added Catesby. 

An anxious and perturbed night was passed by the conspirators, 
and many a plan was proposed and abandoned. It had been ar- 
ranged among them that they should each in succession make the 
rounds of the place, to sec that the sentinels were at their posts, — 
strict orders having been given to the latter to fire upon whomso- 
ever might attempt to fly, — ^but, as Catesby, despite his great 
previous fatigue, was unable to rest, he took this duty chiefly upon 
himself. 

Returning at midnight from an examination of the court-yard, 
he was about to enter the house, when he perceived before him 
a tall figure, with a cloak muffled about its face, standing in his 

E ith. It was perfectly motionless, and Catesby, who carried a 
ntern in his hand, threw the light upon it, but it neither moved 
forward, nor altered its position. Catesby would have challenged 
it, but an undefinable terror seized him, and his tongue clove to the 
roof of his mouth. An idea rose to his mind that it was the 
spirit of Guy Fawkes, and, by a‘ powerful effort, he compelled 
himself to address it. 

“ Arc you come to warn me?” he demanded. 

The figure moved in acquiescence; and withdrawing the cloak, 
revealed features of ghlastly paleness, but resembling those of 
Fawkes. 

“ Have I long to live?” demanded Catesby. 

The figure shook its head. 

“ Shall I fall to-morrow?” pursued Catesby. 

The figure agajn made a gesture in the negative. 

“The next day?” * 

Solemnly inclining its head, the figure once more muffled its 
ghastly visage in its cloak, and melted from his view. 

For some time Catesby remained in a state almost of stupefac- 
tion. He then summoned up all the resolution of his nature, and 
instead of returning to the house, continued to pace to and fro in 
the court, and at la,st walked forth into the garden. It was pro- 
foundly dark, and he hi|d not advanced many steps when he sud- 
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denl^ encountered a man. Repressing the exclamation that rose 
to his lips, he drew a petronel from his belt, and waited till the 
person addressed him. 

*‘Is it you, Sir John Foliot?** asked a voice, which he instantly 
recognised as that of Topeliffe. 

“ Ay,” replied Catesby, in a low tone. f 

** Did you manage to get into the house?*’ pursued Topeliffe. 

“ I did,” returned Catesby; “ but speak lower. There is a sen- 
tinel within a few paces pf us. ,Come this w^y.” 

And grasping the other’s arm, he drew him further down the 
walk. 


“ Do you think we may venture to surprise them?” demanded 
Topelifie. 

“ Hum !” exclaimed Catesby, hesitating, in the hope of inducing 
the other to betray his design. 

“ Or shall we wait the arrival of Sir Richard Walsh, the sheriff 
of Worcestershire, and the posse comitatusf* pursued Topeliffe. 

“ How soon do you think the sheriff will arrive?” asked Catesby, 


scarcely able to disguise his anxiety. 

“He cannot be here before daybreak — if so soon,” returned 
Topeliffe ; and then we shall have to besiege the house ; and 
though I have no fear of the result, yet some of the conspirators 
may fall in the skirmish; and my orders from the Earl of Salisbury, 
as I have already apprised you, arc, to take them alive.” • 

“ True,” replied Oatesby. 

“ I would not for twice the reward I shall receive for the cap- 
ture of the whole par^ that that desperate traitor, Catesby, should 
be slain,” continued Topelife. “The plot was contrived by him, 
and the extent of its ramifications can alone be ascertained through 


“ I think I can contrive their capture,’^ observed- Catesby ; “ but 
the utmost caution must be used. I will return to tlie house, and 
find out where the chief conspirators arc lodged. I will then 
throw open the door, and will return to this place, where you can 
have our ihen assembled. If we can seize and secure the leaders, 
the rest will be easy.” 

“ You will run great risk. Sir John,” said Topeliffe, with affected 


concern. ^ • 

“ Heed not that,” replied Catesby. “You may expect me in a 
few minutes. Get together your^raen as noiselessly as you can.’* 
With this, he hastily withdrew. 

On returning to the house he instantly roused his companions, 
and acquainted them with what had occurred, 

“ My object,” he said, “ is to make Topeliffe a prisoner. We 
may obtain much useful information from him. As to the others, 
if they ofibr resistance we will put them to death.” , 

“ What force have they?” asked Sir Everard Digby, with «ome 
uneasiness. * 
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“It is impossible to say precisely,” replied Catesby; but not 
more than a handful of men, I should imagine, as they are waiting 
for Sir Richard Walsh.” 

“ I know not what may be the issue of this matter,” observed 
Robert Winter, whose looks were unusually haggard; “ but I have 
had a strange andbminous dream, which fills me with apprehen- 
sion.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed Catesby, upon whose mind the recollec- 
tion of the apparitioii-lie had beheld rushed. 

“ Catesby,*' pursued Robert Winter, taking him aside, “ if you 
have any sin unrepentod of, I counsel you to make your peace 
with Heaven, for I fear you are not long for this world." 

“ It may be so,” rejoined Catesby, firmly; “ and I have many 
dark and damning sins upon my soul, but I will die as I have 
lived, firm and unshaken to the last. And now, let us prepare for 
our focs/^ 

So saying, he proceeded to call up the trustiest of his men, and 
enjoining profound silence upon them, disposed them in various 
places, that they might instantly appear at his signal. After giving 
them other directions, he returned to the garden and coughed 
slightly. He was answered by a quickly -approaching footstep, 
and a voice demanded, 

“ Are you there, Sir John?” 

^ Catesby ansv/cred in a low' tone in the affirmative. 

Come forward, then,” rejoined TopclifFe. 

As he spoke there was a rush of persons towards the spot, and 
seizing Catesby, he cried, in a triumphant tone, while he unmasked 
a lantern, and threw its light full upon his face, 

You are caught in your own trap, Mr. Catesby. You are my 
prisoner.” 

“ Not so, villain,” cried Catesby, disengaging himself by a 
powerful effort. 

Springing backwards, he drew Jiis sword, and making the blade 
describe a circle round, his body, effected his retreat in safety, 
though a dozen shots were fired at him. Leaping the garden wall, 
he was instantly surrounded by the other conspirators, and the 

f reater part of the band, who, hearing the reports of the firearms, 
ad hurried to the spot. Instantly putting himself at their head, 
Catesby returned to the garden; but Topeliffe and his party had 
taken the alarm and fled. Torches were brought, and, by Catesby 's 
directions, a large heap of dry stubble was set on fire. But, 
though the flames revealed every object for a considerable distance 
around them, no traces of the hostile party could be discerned. 

After continuing their ineffectual search to some time, the con- 
spirators retmmed to the house, and, abandoning all idea of retiring 
to rest, kept strict watch during the xemainder of the night. Little 
oenmrsation took place. All were deeply depressed; and Cateisrhy 
paced backwards and forwards within a passage leading from the haU 
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to the dining-chamber. His thoughts were gloomy enough, and he 
retraced the whole of his wild and turbulent career, pondering 
upon its close, which he could not disguise from himself was at 
hand. • 

“ It matters not,” he mentally ejaculated /** I shall not die 
ignominiously, and I would rather perish in thor vigour of manhood 
than linger out a miserable old age. I have striven hard to achieve 
a great enterprise, and having failed, have little else to live for. 
This band cannot hold together two days l^^ngcr. Our men will 
desert us, or turn upon us to obtain the price set upon our heads. 
And, were they true, 1 have little reliance upon my companions. 
They have no longer the confidence tliat can alone insure sticcess, 
and I expect oacli moment some one will propose a surrender. 
Surrender ! 1 will never do so with life. Something must be 

done — something worthy of me — and then let me perish. I have 
ever prayed to die a soldier’s deatli.” 

As he uttered these words unconsciously aloud, he became aware 
of the presence of Robert Winter, who stood at the end of the 
passage, watching him. 

Your prayer will not be granted, Catesby,^^ said the latter. 

Some dreadful doom, I fear, is reserved for you and all of us.” 

“ What mean you?” demanded the other, um^asily. 

Listen to me,” replied Robert Winter. “ I told you I had a 
strange and appalling dream to-night, and I will now relate it. J. 
thought I was in a boat upon the river Thames, when all at once 
the day, which liad been bright and smiling, became dark and 
overcast, — not dark like the shades of night, but gloomy and omi- 
nous, as when the sun is shrouded by an eclipse. I looked 
around, and every object was altered. The tower of Saint 
Paul’s stood awry, and seemed ready to topple down, — so did 
the spires and towers of all the surrounding lanes. The houses on 
London Bridge leaned frightfully over the river, and the habita- 
tions lining its banks on cither sjde, seemed shaken to their founda- 
tions. I fancied some terrible earthquake, must have occurred, or 
that the end of the world was at hand.” 

“Go on,” said Catesby, wbo had listened with profound atten- 
tion to the relation. 

“ The stream, too, changed its colour,” continued Robert Winter, 
“ and became red as blood, and the man who rowed my boat was 
gone, and his place occupied by a figure masked and habited like an 
executioner. I commanded him* to row me ashore, and in an in- 
stant the bark shot to land, and 1 sprang out, glad to be liberated 
from my mysterious conductor. My steps involuntarily led me 
toward the cathedral, and, on entering it, I found its pillars, 
monuments, and roof hung with black. The throng that 
ever haunt Paul’s Walk had disappeared, and a few dismal figures 
alone traversed the aidles. On approaching them, I recognised in 
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their swollen, death-like, and blackened lineaments, some resem- 
blance to you and our friends. I was about to interrogate them, 
when I was awakened by yourself.” 

strange drfam, truly,” observed ' Catesby, musingly, “and, 
coupled with whaty I myself have seen to-night, wouH seem to 
bode evil.” ^ 

And he then proceeded to describe the supernatural appearance 
he had beheld to his companion. 

“All is over with''«us,” rejoined Robert Winter. “ Wc must 
prepare to meet our fate.” 

“We must meet it like men, — ^like brave men, Robert,” replied 
Catesby. “We must not disgrace ourselves and our cause.” 

“You are right,” rejoined Robert Winter; “ but these visions 
arc more terrible than the contemplation of death itself.’! 

“If you require further rest, take it,” returned Catesby. “ In 
an hour, I shall call up our men, and march to Hcwel Grange.” 

“ I am w^earied enough,” replied Robert Winter, “ but I dare 
not close my eyes again.” 

“ Then recommend your soul to Heaven,” said Catesby. “ I 
would be alone. Melancholy thoughts press upon* me, and I 
desire to unburden my heart to God.” 

Robert Winter then left him, and he withdrew into a closet, 
where there was an image of the Virgin, and kneeling before it, 
prayed long and fervently. Arising in a calmer frame of mind, he 
returned to the hall, and summoning his companions and fol- 
lowers, their horses were brought forth, and they commenced their 
march. 

It was about lour o’clock when they started, and so dark, that 
they had some difficulty in finding the road. They proceeded at 
a slow pace, and with the utmost caution; but notwithstanding 
this, and though the two Winters and Grant, who were well 
acquainted with the country, led the way, many trifling delays 
and disasters occurred. Their baggage-cart frequently stuck fast 
in the deep ruts, while the men, missing their way, got into the* 
trenches skirting the lane, and were not unfrcquently dirown from 
their horses. More than once, too, the alarm was given that they 
were pursued, and a sudden halt ordered; but these apprehensions 
proved groundless, and, after a most fatiguing ride, they found 
themselves at Stoke Prior, and within two miles of Hewel 
Grange. 

Originally built in the early part cf the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, and granted by that monarch to an ancestor of its present 
possessor, Lord Windsor, this ancient mansion was quadrangular 
in form, and surrounded by a broad deep fosse. Situated in the 
heart of an eactensive park, at the foot of a gentle hill, it was now 
approached from the brow of the latter beautiful eminence by the 
rebel party. But at this season, and at thib hour, both park and 
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mansion had a forlorn look. The weather still continued fo^gy, 
with drizzling showers, and though the trees were not yet entirely 
stripped of their foliage, their glories had altogether departed. 
The turf was damp and plashy, and in some placy partook so much 
of the character of a swamp, thair the horsem/n were obliged to 
alter their course. 

But all obstacles were eventually overcome, and in ten minutes 
after their entrance into the park, they were jvithin gunshot of the 
mansion. There were no symptoms of defence apparent, but the 
drawbridge being raised, it was Catesby’s opinion, notwithstanding 
appearances, that their arrival was expected. He was further con- 
firmed in this idea when, sounding a trumpet, and calling to the 
porter to let down the drawbridge, no answer was returned. 

"file entfance to the mansion was through a lofty and machiolated 
gateway, strengtlicned at each side by an embattled turret. Per- 
ceiving a man at one of the loopholes, Catesby discharged his 
pctroncl at him, and it was evident from the cry that followed that 
the person was wounded. An instant afterwards calivers were 
thrust through the other loopholes, and several shots fired upon the 
rebels, while some dozen armed men appeared upon the summit of 
the tower, and likewise commenced firing. 

Perceiving Topclific among the latter, and enraged at the sight, 
^Catesby discharged anotlier pctroncl at him, but without effect, 
lie then called to some of his men to* break down the door of an 
adjoining barn, and to place it in the moat. The order was in- 
stantly obeyed, and the door afloat in the fosse, and springing 
upon it, he impelled himself with a pike towards the opposite bank. 
Several shots were fired at him, and though more than one struck 
the door, he crossed the moat uninjured. So suddenly was this 
daring passage efiected, that before any of the defenders of the 
mansion could prevent him, Catesby had severed the links of the 
chain fastening the drawbridge, and it fHl clattering dowm. 

With a loud shout, his companions then crossed it. But they 
had still a difficulty to encounter. The gates, which were of great 
strength, and covered with plates of iron, were barred. But a 
ladder having been found in the barn, it was brought forward, and 
Catesby mounting it sword in hand, drove back all who opposed 
him, and got upon the wall. He was followed by Sir Everard 
Digby, Percy, and several others, and driving the royalists before 
them, they made their way down ft flight of stone steps, and pro- 
ceeding to the gateway, t£rew it open, and admitted the othera. 
All this was the work of a few minutes. 

Committing the ransacking of the mansion to Digby and Percy, 
and commanding a dozen men to follow him, Catesby entered a 
small arched doorway, and ascended a winding stone staircase in 
scorch of Topcliffe. His progress was opposed Txy the soldiers, but 
beating aside all opposition, he gsdned tne ^pof, Topcliffe, how- 

voL. xvn. 2 c 
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ever, was gone. Anticipating the result of the attack, he had fet 
himilf drop from the summit of the tower to the walls, and 
descending by the ladder, had made good his retreat. 

Disarming th(^ soldiers, Catesby tnen descended to the court- 
yard, where in aVshort time a large store of arms, consisting of 
corslets, demi-lances, pikes, calivers, and two falconets, were brought 
forth. These, together with a cask of powder, were placed in the 
baggage-waggon. Jjleanwhile, the larder and cellar had been ex- 
plored, and provisions of all kinds, together with a barrel of mead, 
and another of strong ale, being found, they were distributed among 
the men. 

While this took place, Catesby searched the mansion, and 
partly by threats, partly by persuasion, induced about twenty 
persons to join them. This unlooked-for success so encouraged the 
conspirators, that their drooping spirits began to revive. Catesby 
appeared as much elated as the others, but at heart he was full of 
misgiving. 

Soon afterwards, the rebel party quitted Hcwel Grange, taking 
with them every weapon they could find. The forced recruits were 
placed in the midst of the band, so that escape was impracticable. 


COMMON CONVERSATION. 

BY E. P. BOWSELL, ESQ. 

I SHOULD be sorry to reckon up the number of falsehoods I tell in a 
day. There, now, there’s an hondist confession. My lamentable devia- 
tions from the truth occur in the most innocent way — in the course of 
“common conversation.” And though, as I have said, I should not 
like to ascertain their total at the end of twenty-four hours, my impres- 
sion is that that total would really be insignificant — quite respectable, 
in fact — beside the alarming number that could be clearly proved against 
a great many worthy people whom I happen to know. 

I fell into the above grievous error after this fashion. An old gentle- 
man, a friend of mine, comes in. Now is writing a book, having for 
its object “ universal happiness.” He has a scheme of appalling intricacy 
by which the delightful end is to be attained. He has a pleasing fond- 
ness for explaining this mighty pi'qject to any miserable victim he may 
have secured. He begins at the beginning, hut never arrives at the end 
— at least, I have never heard of anybody who has had the benefit of 
listening to the conclusion of his ars^ments, for he always winds up by 
declaring that he’s left a great deaf unsaid. Now, when this agreeable 
companion begins to talk, I begin to think — not about what he is saying, 
but something widely different. Very well. The poor old gentleman is 
d^ighted wim an apparently so attentive auditor. He explains and 
enforces in a manner^ that astonishes himself. He revels in his descrip- 
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tion for a clear twenty mitintes, tben sto^s suddenly, murmurs tihat be 
has made too long a visit, riseS) and putting forth nis hand, assails me 
with this awkward question, “ Now, my good friend, do you understand 
my scheme in all its detaHs?” Understand his schem^ in all its details ! 

I really could not repeat a single word- that he has Attered. But do I 
say this ? Oh, no. I seize him by the hand — vile sinner that I am, I 
seize him by the hand — as though in ecstacy, and declare that I do 
thoroughly comprehend that glorious project, and feel convinced that he 
will be the most important benefitter of his speq^es who has arisen for 
centuries ! 

Now take another case. I have just completed a letter to a man, 
telling him that it appears to me he does not follow in that straight 
course which a sense of honour emphatically points out to a right- 
minded individual — in other words, that he is a great vagabond. But 
how do I conclude my letter ? Wliy, by saying that I am his obedient 
servant. I have told the man he is a scoundrel, but I finish by declaring 
that I will act agreeably to his commands! I would prostrate him, do 
him dire injury, have him expelled from all decent society, if I could, yet 
I am this man’s ‘‘obedient servant.’' However, I have no choice; 
custom requires that I should tell a fib, and I tell one accordingly. 

Again. I have just had a visit from a man 1 do most sincerely dis- 
like ; he is a horrid bore. I caught sight of him prior to his knocking 
at the door, and I straightway sprung from my chair, and pacing the 
room, swore like a trooper. Yes; it is a melancholy fact, — I forgot 
myself for the moment, and swore like a trooper. Presently Mr. Smith is , 
announced. Now observe, reader. I dart forward, — I shake him by the 
hand, — I smile most pleasantly, — I look hugely pleased, and thus I greet 
the man : — 

“ How do you do, — how do you do, my dear sir ? JTow pleased I am 
to sec you; this is really a pleasure; what a time it is since you have 
paid me a visit !” 

Yes, this is what I say, — I, who tlie moment before was cursing the 
ill luck that brought such a bore into the circle of my acquaintance ; yet, 
what can I do, — 1 have no alternative ; the blame again rests upon 
custom, — one is expected to tell falsehoods, — and one can't help oneself. 
If any pious individual can suggest a way of getting over the difficulty, 

I shall be very much obliged if he will communicate with me forthwith. 

Here again. A few days ago I was exceedingly unwell. A friend 
called, and not knowing that I was ill, he at once congratulated me on 
my good looks. Yes ; he said he had never seen me looking better. 
Now, that miserable* sinner, happening to meet a friend immediately on 
quitting me, said, s[)eaking of me, as I was told afterwards (what do you 
mink?) : — “Poor fellow, — fast breaking up, — looks very had — shocking. 
.1 should say, wouldn’t be with us at the end of a twelvemonth.” This 
was pretty well ; yet we are accustomed to regard such a deviation from 
the truth as pertectly allowable, — aye, praiseworthy, in feet, and .com- 
mendable. 

My belief is that, when in ihe company of friends, every third sentence 
we utter contains a falsehood. We tell fibs mildly and pleasandy, and 
from the most amiable motives. Talking to please other people, we drop 
most innocently into very grievous error. We a^ert opmions the very 
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reverse of that we entertain. We admit and we deny, assent and dis- 
approve, — really quite regardless of fact and truth, — and all through 
politeness and desire to please. Any man who ventured to be honest 
and speak as he ^Aappened to think, at any friendly gathering, would 
quickly find himsefi regarded as a sour, uncourteous, disagreeable indi- 
vidual, and quickly oe expelled respectable society. 

I offended a man desperately the other day. A little squalling infant 
was placed before me, and his father said with a self-satisfied smirk, — 
They tell me he\ very like me, — just my eyes and nose they say. 
There may be some trifling resemblance, but, dear me (here he look^ 
inquiringly at me), it can be but trifling.’* 

I knew what he expected. He thought I should straightway declare 
that any one who could not see the most striking likeness on the part of 
the miserable little creature before me to his worthy father (who was a 
man six feet high and very stout), must be sorrowfully afflicted with im- 
paired vision. But I was in a bad humour, and said it was impossible to 
perceive any resemblance; whereat my friend turned away in mighty 
dudgeon, and there has been quite a coolness between us since. 

How few people can give a trutliful description ! there is some feeling 
generally at work that prompts the colouring a narrative, and adding or 
subtracting as may be. A spirit of advocacy, in fact; enters into nearly 
all we say or do, and we cannot prevent it. We entertain an opinion, 
and straightway become attached to it; we narrow tlic sphere of our 
mental vision so as to shut out objects unfavourable to the conception 
* we have formed, and try to persuade ourselves (though we always fail— 
there is still an uneasy feeling within us that we are but attempting a 
cheat) that we are taking a wide, liberal, impartial, unprejudiced view. 
Our judgment ^ves an opinion to which our will refuses to listen ; the 
will is victorious, and enforces a course disapproved by our judgment; 
thus, though every man will be ready to defend his own sayings and 
doings with some odd sort of idea that he is in the right, very few dare 
calmly and quietly sit down and ponder whether there he no self-delusion, 
and whether or no in very truth right be on their side. 

Thus I come to this very delightful conclusion, that pretty well all our 
sayings and doings, those which are simply casual and occur without 
thought, and those byr which we are characterised and identified, set 
forth tlie great fact of perpetual insincerity. We deceive other people; 
we deceive ourselves in a regular, systematic way. I fear it wull always 
be so; it seems to me we grow worse daily. We are less ignorant and 
more enlightened than we were a century back, but 1 believe we are not 
one more whit more religious. There are fewer throats cut now than for- 
merly, and fewer highway robberies — there we stop. Still, let not the 
few worthy individuals be dishearifened ; let them strive on to make the 
world wiser and better — a thankless but a glorious task; one which, 
whether anything accrue from it or not, shall not go unrewarded; one 
which they should toil and strain at till the eye become dim and the 
pulse grow.feeble ; one which they should only relinquish when called on 
to quit this wretched existence and to enter into the reward of their 
iHnanifold labours. 
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OR, y 

A Thousand Miles and FouRTEEif Days fob Ii()ubteen Pounds. 

A JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN FRANCE, IN DECEMBER, 1848 . 

Friday^ Dec, 15M. — Early a-foot on tho road to Treport. Ville 
d’Eu is situated on the left bank of a deep va^ey, opening* down to 
the sea. 'Treport stands in the jaws of this valley. A canal, com- 
municating between the two places, traverses its bottom, fed by the 
stream it has superseded there. The road we took, descends its left side, 
looking seaward. The one by which we had reached Treport the 
previous night, is carried along the flat ground under the opposite bank. 
Evidently the bottom of the valley was formerly occupied by the sea, 
and has boon reclaimed. Where the hills open out right and left upon 
the sea, they assume a bold and characteristic outline. On the left side 
they become rock ; and here, on a platform on their highest point, 
stands advantageously, as at St. Valery, the town church, a fine piece of Late 
Pointed. Steep flights of stone steps ascend to it from the road below, 
and the whole affair, rock, steps, and church, makes a very satisfactory 
picture. At the base of the rock and high ground, extends, facing the 
harbour, the busiiioss /’rtfaeZe of Treport, lining a handsome quay. The 
harbour is formed in a great measure naturally, by the fauces or opening 
of the valley, across which, at the point inland where they begin to con-* 
tract in width, bridges and other engineering works extend. The town 
takes advantage of a transition from steep rock to rounded and broken-up 
hills, where the left-hand grqund approaches the sea, ‘ to extend itself*, 
and, as you walk towards the beach, you pass a small battery, — whence, 
by the way, Louis Philippe taught the Comte do Paris, luckless infant, 
to fire his first great gun, literally teaching “ the young idea how to 
shoot,” — and, turning suddenly to the left, you find a small assemblage 
of decent-looking little houses, built for tho accommodation of bathing 
visitors, facing the sea and the sands, and sheltered behind by the return 
of the high ground. Here is a coquettish little pavilion, built for, and 
formerly occupied by, the Duchess of Urlean*s, having a large how- 
window on the ground-floor, and above it a broad balcony, intended in 
hot weather to be covered by an awning, — what we should call a marine 
villa, — but what the Treport people call tout petit chdtcau,''* 

The general aspect of Treport is that of a little fishing and trading 
port, to which has been superadded, on a very small scale, the fashionable 
dignity of a sea-bathing place. Th§rc is a fine open sea and smooth 
broad sands, and, with the reSources of Ville d’Eu and the neighbouring 
forest, St. Valery, Abbeville, Dieppe, &c., within reach, part of the 
summer or autumn might be passed here very agreeably. But the ac- 
commodation for strangers appeared exceedingly limited. 

We ascended to the church. It is of tiie French Decorated, or almost 
Renaissance style, rich and beautiful in much, but impure. Of this style 
we afterwards had occasion to notice several very elaborate example^ 
The pendants of the groined roof at Treport wev remarkable, descend- 
ing deeply into the church, and being attached to the roof by slender 
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supporting ribs, with singular boldness. We noticed the same peculiarity 
afterwards elsewhere, but we could scarcely here, at first, believe them to 
be what they really are, stone. Tfie stone however, of which the 
churches are built;' in this part of France, is in fact chalk, and masons 
readily cut and sciUpe it into any form they please. Here is a picture, 
purporting to represent the Abbey of Treport and its precincts, including 
the existmg church, as they appeared about the middle of the last cen- 
tuiy. It ^ows a vast and magnificent extent of buildings, covering the 
whole hill, and of part of these we traced in fact ourselves very distinct 
remains. And one cehtury had been enough to destroy nearly all ! 

In a shower of windy rain we remounted the hill-road to Ville d’Eu, 
getting there about twelve o’clock. Apropos of the rain, this day and 
the previous evening were the only specimens of foul weather we met 
with on our journey from first to last. 

The Chateau d’Eu is a long, screenlike building of FranQois Premier 
architecture, in bright red brick and very white stone, with high pitched 
roofs, pavilions, and here and there a small square turret ; all these, with 
their lace work ridge ornaments, and quaint finials of wrought ironwork. 


forming a pleasing “ sky-line,” as architects term it. The building is 
altogether of great picturesqueness of effect. It stands close upon the 
edge of the tow'n, facing the great church, between which and it extends 
a large paved court, partly enclosed by open railings, and partly by the 
palace and long low ranges of offices. The whole covers a considerable 
space on the hill side, the ground descending abruptly from it to the 
bottom of the valley. On the side of the chateau furthest from the 
‘town the gardens and park extend in the direction of Treport. 

The general effect of the place is decidedly palatial. Its intimate 
connexion with the town is a peculiarity observable in many royal and 
princely residences ; Versailles, Fontainebleau, St. Cloud, Windsor, and 
Warwick, occur as instances. The modem idea of entire privacy and 
seclusion does not seem to have been relished by the great in former 
times, for their houses are continually found thus edging upon the hum- 
bler dwellings of the commonalty, — an arrangement perhaps naturally 
suggested in those fighting days, by the facilities it would afford for 
mutual protection. 

All here we found in, the most perfect order inside and out, and it is 
BO maintained at the private expense of the ex-king, whose servants are 
in charge. My visit to Eu entirely disabused me of an idea I had 
previously entertained, that Louis Philippe’s present income was at any 
rate a very doubtful affair. It seems that me Bepublic has resolvedf, 
veiT much to its credit, to respect the private properties of the house of 
Orleans; that the king was in the nabit of paying his debts once 
in five years ; that a five years* accumulation of them had about accrued 
in February 1848, and that therefore ah embargo to that extent has 
been laid upon his income ; but that; thus charged, it is strictly regarded 
as his. When we were at Eu the great event Aere was the Coupe des 
Hois, or annual sale of forest-wood from Louis Philippe’s domain in 
the neighbotnhood. Our hotel was full of buyers, and the town was 
placarded with nolifications on the subject. 1 read one with attenrion, 
m order to satisfy myself as to how the sale was conducted, and I foimd 
it was declared to be a-ade under the joint superintendence of the house 
of Orleans and of the government. 
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Chateau d’£u has been for some years the object of Louis Phi- 
lippe’s special and careful attention. The apartments were all as i^h 
and bright as paint, gilding, and new upholsteiy coidd make them. 
New oak, the produce I brieve, of the neighbouri^ forest, had been 
almost uniformly employed for the furniture. The decorations were in a 
style, which can be assigned perhaps' to no particular period, but which 
is rather more of the Fran9oi9 Premier than of any other ; rather more, 
it may be said, of the gout epidcr^ than of the Fran 9 ois Premier, — 
much colour and gold, — elaborate ceilings,— great monotony and repeti- 
tion. The pictures, — with which the walls are <|[>mpletely panelled, — all 
portraits of the ex-ldng’s house and its ancestral branches. In his bed- 
room the bed-alcove was lined with portraits of his children, taken at 
various juvenile ages. There is something domestic and right in the 
idea. The picture of the widowed Duchess of Orleans is remarkable for 
its grace and amiability. The Queen of Spain is there. The various 
living members of this exiled family, depicti ad vivum as we saw them, 
had a peculiar interest. 

On the ground floor is a large low hall, where the Queen of England 
dined on tlie occasion of Her Majesty's visit here. It is connected by an 
arcade, and glazed folding doors filling each arch, with two parallel halls, 
and, the doors being thrown open, the three form one, having rather a 
grandiose and striking effect. The peculiarity of this architectural 
arrangement is wortli notice, being convenient for festive occasions. 

There is a library, which we examined with much interest. Noscitur 
ex libris. The books were nearly all newly bound, and in admirable 
order. It appeared to be pretty much the sort of collection that a ri^fi 
man would form, by the “ ought to be in every gentleman’s library” 
rule. 

Tlio efiect of the whole ^lace, good and satisfactory as it certainly 
was, depended mainly upon its completeness and finish. It was almost 
simply an affair of cost to produce it. All was carefully and elaborately 
done, coute que coute ; and this trQp.tment always tells, A pseudo-Gothic 
ehapel was as bad as bad could be, — had in itself, and bad in respect of 
its incongruity witli the general style of the house. 

In a room called the Victoria Gallery, it had been a happy idea to col- 
lect a set of pictures representing the principal events connected with 
Queen Victoria’s visit to France and Louis Philippe’s to England ; in- 
cluding, of course, a multitude of individual portraits, the chief personages 
being also given in extenso. There were, the queen’s disembarkation at 
Treport, and reception at Eu ; a review in the forest ; a/efe champetre ; 
A fs.oire.e at the cjihteau^y — Sin admirable effect of artificial light, by, I 
think, Eugene Lami ; the lung’s arrivals at Portsmouth and Wmdk>r ; 
the presentation of an address to him by the corporation of London ; wifih 
otW notable scenes. Itise right* thing do, to depict as much as 
possible. How invaluable are now, the portraits of illustrious or remark- 
able persons who died 200 years ago, or 6% years ago! How we prise, 
merely because it bears a remote date, any ill-drawn, hard-lined, quaint 
engraving of a town, church, castle, or mansion, in which, or an Ihe tra- 
ditioua of which, we take an interest! How inviduable, and what prizes 
would be, if they could be found, a scries of good, contempom^, mod 
auth^ric representations of Queen Elizabeth’s reception at iLenimrnrth, 
with perfect detml, exterior and interior, of tnat once magnificent leesi- 
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deuce, and with the queen, lords, ladies, knights, and the whole bust- 
ling crowd, painted as they stood ; and the tapestry, furniture, pots and 
pans, and infinite variety of things of every-day use in those days ; or 
a sketch of the sad^t tragedy of the beheading of Mary Queen of Scots ; 
or a Daguerrotype perspective of Fleet-street, A.D. 1649. The volumes 
of the Illustrated London News are in this respect a really important 
record, and by it and similar helps, the people of 2049,— if the world 
lasts so long,— will seem to have lived much nearer to us, in point of 
time, than we seem to have lived to our forefathers of 200 years back. . 

We next visited the dmrch, a large and magnificent one, — which de- 
scription would be peculiarly unsatisfactory of Amiens or Beauvais 
cathedrals, if given for description of them, but tells something of Eu, 
of which, perhaps, few people know at all, that it is vast and magnifi- 
cent. The west front is a grand piece of Thirteenth Century, the 
style pervading the whole church. It is a very admirable monument. 
In a ciy^pt below are the tombs of the Corates d’Eu, wonderfully in- 
teresting as a collection of family effigies in point of feature and costume, 
though there is much restoration. The recumbent figures have been 
laid very inappropriately upon a sort of wine-cooler sarcophagi, totally 
out of keeping with them. 

The east end of the church, viewed from the outside, is very striking 
and beautiful in its polygonal arrangement of side-aisles and chapels, 
with their pierced battlements and pinnacles rising one above the other 
in a pyramidal confusion of Gothic. Small symptoms of restoration in 
a miserable taste are visible here and there about the building, an archi- 
tectural mange, which, it is to be hoped, will not be permitted to extend 
itself. 

We walked observingly about the town, and, among other places, 
visited a college, or educational establishment, founded by the wife of 
the Duke of Guise, surnamed Le Balafre. His and his wife’s monuments 
are in its church, and, by a defect in the marble, it is the wife who is 
here the “ scarred one.” One of tha young gentlemen of the college, 
pent up for bad behaviour, as we conjectured, in a vestry or some other 
place of solitary confinement near the church, was letting off his French 
steam and beguiling captivity, by screeching “ Mourir ]) 0 ur la patrie,” 
with a power of lungs that made the walls echo, and sent the revolu- 
tionary din over the whole neighbourhood. 

The diligence for Abbeville was to start at half-past six, r.M. We 
dined at the table (Thote previously. I met an ill-bred Frenchman in 
the salle a manger before dinner — rara avis in term, I do believe, 
simillimaque to a blackguard. He was an avocaL Apropos of Louis 
Napoleon, the natural topic of the time, and also somewhat apropos des 
bottes, he took occasion to say he hoped we, the English, would not 
treat the nephew as we had*treate(} the uncle. It was plain this was a 
remark impertinently meant, so I just told him the opportunity would 
not arise. Further, I recommended him not to believe all the cock-and- 
bull stones he might have read and heard about the treatment of Napo- 
leon at St, Helena. 

We filled up a space of a quarter of an hour before the diligence 
went» by paymg two sous to see the exhibition of a fat girl in the 
market-place, — she waa, worth the money,— and then departed, like 
Cjesmv diUgenml 
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The ronducteur, by wliose side we sat in the banquette^ sang for our 
instruction, and sang well, ^*Mourir pour la patrie^^ — which, for the 
singing, may be written phonetically, ^^MooreepSor lar paitreeer^** — a fine 
air, having much of the character of the MarseillaisdA 

At the H6tel du Commerce, nearjy opposite thb diliffence-oflice at 
which we descended at Abbeville, we found Joseph and Daniel, ;the 
former greatly altered in appearance by the fierce efiect of a well-grown 
moustache, and Daniel’s hairy appendages, — for he has ever gone the 
entire animal, bristles and all, in this respect, — turned to grizzle. I had 
not seen him for six years. ' ‘ • 

We adjourned to the cafe to spend the evening. The most moderate 
order at one of these places entitles you to use shelter, stuffed velvet 
seats, newspapers, fire, and light, — economically smoking your own 
tobacco the while if you choose, — for any indefinite length of time ; and 
all classes take advantage of the chance, from the colonel commanding 
the regiment in garrison, down to the peasant who has been selling his 
pigs at the afternoon market. It is a resource duly appreciated. I shall 
not easily forget the figure of fun presented by a great captain of cuiras- 
siers, a veritable Goliah buttoned up in uniform, very tall and very fat, 
with light-coloured, close-cro{)pcd hair, and an easy-tempered, heavy face, 
who one night sat at the table next ours, playing at cards with himself, 
and solemnly smoking a common clay-pipe twelve inches long, which he 
very dexterously contrived to hold in liis mouth without once touching it 
with his hands. It was the very nc plus ultra of being hard up for amuse- 
ment in country quarters, — quite the French pendant to the delightful 
picture of the English subs spitting over the parapet of a bridge anfl 
betting upon the arrival of their respective expectorations under the arch 
on the other side. 

The imprudence of which, our open-mouthed countrymen arc con- 
tinuall}* guilty on the .continent, of using English as if it were an 
unknown tongue, which no foreigner can by any chance understand, and 
so abusing the whole generation rtf them in the most hearty terms it 
affords, was here one night pleasantly illustrated. A moustached Irish- 
man, — by the way, he was not an Englishman after all, — having brought 
about a talk with our party, soon got upon the favourite topic, and 
warming to the work, proceeded to say just as, many disagreeable things 
of la grande 7iation as a quarter of an hour would hold. Dear Daniel, 
who, luckily for our incontinent acquaintance, is a philosopher, sat in the 
corner with an imbibing face, now and then putting in a quiet word, 
utterly protected from suspicion by his excellent English. At length, 
when the joke was* ripe, he puffed a long whiff of smoke from his mouth, 
and said meekly : — “ I — am — a — Frenchman.” It was beautiful to see 
how the Irishman immediately begvi to hedge. Had ho had to deal 
with a less placable man thaif Daniel, not all the hedging in the world 
would have saved him from crossing swords or being kicked out of the 
room. 

Saturday y Dec, \^th. — Breakfast at the cafe, and then oh foot to 
St. Riquier, distant about five* miles. On we went merrily togeUier, 
greatly talking and laughing, much en artiste^ and not perhaps, accord- 
ing to Engli^ conventiondities, much resembling four decent members 
of society, with wives and children, and university degrees, and govern- 
ment-ofiice, and laborious professions whereby we Kvw^and other little 
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touches of gravity and respectability distributed among us as our re- 
65 )ective belongings. 

The landscape was snob as was formed by long undidaling sweeps of 
ground, — chiefly cesn land, — bare and op6n, a patch of wood here and 
there, and, near the rarely occurring houses, orchards. The road went 
straight for St. Bi^uier, bordered!^ rows of apple-trees. It is the 
absence of hedges and hedge-row timber that mainlj constitutes the bar- 
renness apparent in an ox^aiy French landscape as compared with an 
English one. 

St. Riqmer had beeih a place of importance in the middle ages, and 
though now but an insignificant village, once contained many thousands 
of inhabitants. Remains of its fortifications are visible in ruin here and 
there. There is a tradition that in former times the sea reached up to 
this place, following the valley from Abbeville. 

We halted on an open space opposite the west end of the church. 
Architecture the most elaborate Decorated, — Sixteenth Century. But 
before we entered fully upon our survey of it, we called on the curt. 
Monsieur Fade. He lived in a large house close to the church, having a 
grand hall and staircase, and altogether the air of a dignified residence. 
It was curious to observe the quiet, negligent, almost penurious way in 
which the good cure lived in it ; the disorder of the garden through 
which we passed to the hall-door ; the rough old maid-servant who opened 
it, &c. &c. Appeared shortly Monsieur Pad^ himself, about seventy years 
of age, portly, neglected of person, in rusty clothes and clouted and 
cobbled shoes, but courteous, venerable, and dignified, to which latter 
<sSect his robed ecclesiastical costume contributed somewhat. He led the 


way into his own den, a room about twelve feet long by eight wide, with 
his bed contrived ship-fashion at one end, and, at the other, by the fire- 
side, his well-worn easy chair, and a lettem or triangular-shaped desk 
pivoting on a shaft, on which lay hooks and manuscripts. 

All around was litter and untidiness, a feature in the place I am by no 
means disposed to reproach to the gO(f>d old gentleman, understanding as 
I believe 1 do, the morale of all Ijiis. 

I am told that M. Fad6 has an income of some 12001, sterling per 
annum, independently of his preferment, which, doubtless, adds but little 
to it, for ecclesiastical pay is scanty in France. From what we saw of his 
style of living, 1 cannot suppose he spends on himself including house 
rent in that remote comer of Picardy, 200?. a-year. He immediately 
ordered wine , — don vin ” — as he added, for us; and he was 


evidently given to hospitality in his rough way. We sat with him 
in his little parlour for some time, both nefore and after visiting the 
church, and 1 conceived a most favourable opinion of him. The man 
was veiy transparent. You saw Iqs character, and tone of mind, and 
habit of life, at once. There was a simplicity of thought, a Idndness of 
heart, a general benevolence and goodness about him, most wionmg. 
And he did not lay himself out to win you ; but as he sat in his <dd 
chair, with his hands gently clasped across his stomach, wd talked at you 
mfietiy and asthmatically, it was impostible to mistak e him. Hever onoe 
W he lose his .presence of mind, or the maintenance of his proper dig- 
ja^naa priei^, .No man would have dared to be ureyereot or loose* 
in his presence ; but for jo^ and^oant sayings, andamart things^ 
idbieh Daniel ponsed out about his recent It^n .tinyels, the politics of 
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the day, ^c., he took iheixi all in and enjoyed them. And I m assured 
that such in general is the character of these country parsons in France ; 
simple-minded, yet shrewd ; kind-hearted ; charitable m the best seikse of 
the word; doing good to all around them, — or trfkig to do it, — as a 
duty ; hard-labCuring in their yocati 9 n in all ways, — trudging about the 
countrjr in all weathers, with thick shoes and umbrellas ; veritable pastors 
of their docks; well educated and gentlemen withal. Our liost was a 
learned man, and engaged when we saw him on a translation from 
the Hebrew of the Psalms. Notwithstanding the poverty of aU the 
surrounding etceteras^ he impress^ his guests ^most distinctly with iJse 
sense of being in company with a priest and a gentleman. He is of 
good family. I am told that he spends the greater part of his income,— 
an unusually large one for his station, — in charity, and in assistance most 
royally given to a large seminary for priests which stands hard by his 
house, and in the management of whicli he thus obtains an important 
indirect influence, though not officially connected with it. 

Two bottles of excellent wine having been discussed, he led us forth to 
the church. And his zealous admiration of that church, — it was beautiful! 
He fully believed in its absolute perfection, and had fair reason, for it 
is a very finished specimen of its style ; it is accounted, in fact, one of 
the best of it in France. The west front, spreading itself out across the 
tower and the whole church, covered with elaborate work, including much 
sculpture, and crossed at different stages by galleries with pierced para- 
pets, is extremely rich and beautiful ; and very satisfactory the symmetry 
of proportion and perfection of finish of the interior, and the effect 
there, of an open-work gallery running round the church above Ae 
arches of the nave, and bending itself in its course over the projections 
formed by the larger intermediate piers, having altogether the appearance 
of a large rich moulding. All over the church, inside and out, up and 
down its turret-stairs, and along its external parapets and galleries we 
went, old M. Fade accompanying us everywhere. He and Daniel had 
much to discuss about restoration, •&c., and we spent two hours upon the 
building. A small chapel attached, and reached by aii interior flight of 
steps, is remarkable for a series of very curious mural paintings, of date 
coeval with that of the church. 

A large modern picture in the Lady Chapel, of, I think, St. Peter’s 
Delivery from Prison, the gift of King Louis Philippe, had been painted 
with the artist’s toes, he being armless. 

We hastily visited the adjoining seminary, — rested and refreshed our- 
selves again in the airifs house with hot new breads pears, and more 
wine, — and departed. 

Two impressions of this day are strong upon ray mind, viz., of the 
beautiful church and the good old mre. It was quite delightful to hear 
him say of the pope, when* the subject of Roman troubles was men- 
tioned, that all would assuredly prove to have been for the best,— that 
ids holiness would certainly manage things well : — “ Et puis,** — he added 
with solemnity, and looking upwards : — ^^ily a le Saint Esprit qui k 
conduit** And when, Apropos of orir English chui*ch, Daniel s^ as 
we were departing, that we should all become good Catholics in time 
^ Oh, yes,” he lojoined, with an air of the utmost convietion and am- 
eerily, "tlra English aie too sensible a peaple, — too eidightened a 
ffiatbn,— not to undsEestand the real truth,— of that 1 am persuaded/* 
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And he was persuaded of it, thoroughly and unquestionably. He settled 
the matter for us and for himself at once ; and at that moment he pitied, 
but hardly blamed us. 

I thought much ^df him as we walked hack to Abbeville, and I now 
plainly see him in his chair on one side of the fire, in his* black robe and 
cap, with the white hairs coming out underneath it, and Daniel, in his 
quaint dress and grey beard and moustache, opposite, — the two, with the 
old desk and other adjuncts, a picture worth remembering. 

It was dark before we^ reached Abbeville. We had dinner, and then 
betook ourselves to the Accustomed cafe; but I began to get tired of 
spending the whole evening in a stove-heated, gas-lit room, in a crowd of 
card-playing, and coffee and beer-drinking strangers, and had imaged 
a pleasanter pastime at home. The room in which Square and I slept 
was far up a stable-yard, from which it was entered, and it was situated 
actually over a stable, and a smell of horse and closeness pervaded it, 
which we had voted very annoying the night before. So to-night we 
had a jolly wood fire lighted there to counteract the nuisance, and com- 
menced the first of a series of travelling soirees, which we repeated after- 
wards at every convenient opportunity. Round the bright fire sat the 
four travellers, and smoked, and told all manner of stories, and talked of 
all manner of things, till long after the horn legalis of .twelve had struck. 
I look back upon these camp-like noctes ambrosianm with a mixed feeling 
of pleasure, regret, and hope. Of pleasure, for that they were pleasant ; 
of regret, that they may not be again for many a year ; but of hope, 
that they may be one day. 

^This evening, after much consideration and scheming, we decided to 
make eventually for Paris, doing by the way, Amiens, Beauvais, Senlis, 
and St. Leu, at all which places were notable architectural monuments to 
be seen ; to stay two days in the capital ; and, Square and I leaving it on 
Friday night, to get back to our respective English homes by the follow- 
ing, which would be Christmas, Eve. Square bad a desire to see Paris, 
being so near, and as I already knew Vhe city well, the shortness of the 
visit would be no chagrin to me so it contented him. 

Sunday, Dec, \lth . — We were awakened this morning by a mili- 
tary serenade given to the colonel of cuirassiers, who lodged at the Hotel 
d’Angleterre opposite ; it w'fis good music — probably the regimental band. 

To Rue by railway. The line skirts the bank of the old Somme, 
passing through a country that promised well for pleasant looks in summer 
time. We passed Noyelles station, the place wnence we had started on 
Wednesday to cross to St. Valery. Daniel had promised to point out 
en route the supposed position of Blanquetaque, hut he did not. I verily 
believe our good friend, who, though anything but French by extraction, 
is utter French in spirit, had some fe-^ling on the subject,— which is in- 
telligible, but odd. I am sure toe should have pointed out to him in Eng- 
land, the scene of the battle of Hastings with an utterly indifferent anti- 
quarianism. He had said, however , — mhat quantum , the learned 
had not, after all, determined satisfactorily the true position of Blanque- 
taque. 

At Rue we found the cure at church, and his house shut up. We pro- 
ceeded to the chapel which Daniel has in hand for restoration. It is a 
beautiM little gem ; of eaquisite work; the impure again, but very, very 
elahoratCn It opens at one end into a small tower, on the ficst-fioor m 
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which is a shrine or oratory, a place of pilgrimage, laboriously rich and 
beautiful. The material is as usual chalk, winch in truth admits of any 
amount of manipulation. 

To reach the interior of the chapel we had to pa^ through the parish 
church, where a numerous congrega^on were assisting at the Mass. I 
felt devout and ashamed. The chapel being in tlm hands of workmen, and 
open to the winds of heaven, efi attendant the cure we smoked there. I 
forbear to suppress the fact, — liable as 1 know it is to be read wrong and 
against me, — for the sake of an illustration of ecclesiastical feeling con- 
nected with it. Presently,' Monsieur le Cure^ Uliformed of our arrival by 
the beadle, appeared among us, in full purple and gold and fine linen, and 
breviary in hand, just as he came from the altar. No sign was there on 
his pai't of annoyance or surprise at our occupation. He saluted us 
courteously, begged we would continue ^ur smoke, and, excusing 
himself till the church service should be over, retreated with a graceful 
sweeping bow. This may appear anomalous and wrong at first ; but it 
is not so. The cure was bound to believe, and did very lilcely believe, 
that, as good Christians, we had already performed our public devotions 
that morning elsewhere ; and with this belief he was satisfied, and saw 
no harm in our smoking in the already sufficiently desecrated chapel, 
while he and his congregation were engaged in their religious duties in 
the church. 

The service ended, we accompanied him home. As the congregation 
left his church, many of them scattered themselves over the churchyard, 
kneeling down devoutly by the sides of the graves. The doctrine im- 
plied apart, this simple, unhesitating public manifestation of care afld 
anxiety for the souls of riiose known and loved in life, was to me touching 
and instructive. 

The cure's dinner table waa prepared for several guests, whom he pressed 
iis to join at it, hut we. could not, considering the approaching departure 
time of our train for Abbeville. This gentleman too, was a pleasing 
priestly specimen ; a younger iua« than M. Pad6, and much more vigor- 
ous and energetic in manner; very kind, courteous, and agreeable ; some 
fifty years of age ; stout in frame and rubicund in face. 

The railway brought us back to Abbeville at two, p.m. 

The church of St. Vulfran is rich Decorated. Square declared \mjam 
satis of this style, and ardently desired the opportunity of fastening upon 
/some good sound Thirteenth Century stuff. All things are comparative. 
Of course St. Iliquier, and Hue, and St. Vulfran of Abbeville, and other 
-specimens of Decorated we had visited, were beautiful in themselves, and 
I am content to think tlie west front of St. Vulfran very magnifioent. 
The church is unfinished, wanting the choir and transepts, but a fine and 
imposing interior. The bells wye booming to afternoon prayers as 
we entered, and it was fulh The Abbe Coquereau, the same who was 
attached to the St. Helena expedition for the translation of the re- 
mains of Napoleon, was to preach and his known eloquence had attracted 
a crowd. One is tempted to say in all similar cases , — drawn a full 
house^ As at Rue, 1 felt I had really rather quie^ take my part in the 
service, than go about the place en conmnsseur. However, it was not to 
be so* DanieFs official importance, — the church functionaries wore cap in 
band to him everywhere,— was open sesame tp all penetralia^ and we 
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Bioonted one of the towers. In ihe bdbErj we obserYed m be^nngerd^nz^ 
Ms work in the very midst of the bells, by puhing^ strings tied to chtppenu 

The restorations « are proceeding solidly, and with a^ careM ddeH^ 
which it was comfofting to witness. They were needed, for the pierced 
parapets and other carved work were in a most rotten sUte. The tower 
we ascended was forbidden to ihe imhlic, as dangerous, for this reason. 
The view of the old town and the hilly country the top of it, was 
pseturesque and interesting. From one corner of its roof rose a small 
octagonal turret, some twenty feet higher, and in the highest part of 
this was contrived a sorfcW nest, in which squats nightly a watchman, 
whose duty it is to look out fcnr fires, and, if one appears, to ring an alarm- 
hdl, — a curious instance of the continuance of an ancient, and now, I 
imagine, nearly everywhere obsolete burgher regulation. 

The daylight that remakicd was employed by us in examining the 
architectural and other external curiosities of the town. Several middle 
ages statues of the Holy Virgin and various saints, occurring closely 
together on the walls of one little narrow winding street not far from 
St. Vulfran, were, many of them, remarkable for their excellence as 
works of art ; coarsely painted as usual. I fancy there is a strong prac- 
tical difficulty about discontinuing the tawdriness and vulgarity of decor- 
ation peculiar to the Roman Catholic Church. The people are used to 
see it, and, the effect of association of idea being of the very essence of 
these helps and appliances to devotion, the authorities hesitate much 
about introducing purity of taste, merely for the sake of its purity. A 
judidous working upon the fears of the faithful at convenient oppor- 
tifnity, will now and then enable the removal of an obnoxious plaster 
angel or wooden gilt glory from its tottering, or seemingly tottering 
elevation above the heads of the congregation, but the men of art are 
obliged to let be such monstrosities for the most part. 

The market-place of Abbeville is a picturesque square, surrounded by 
ancient and variously-coloured houses, several of them remarkable for 
their large gables and heavy woodwork. Oh the deafening din that 
echoed there as we crossed it this afternoon! — the clash and clang of 
St. Vulfran’s bells, through which were recognised, by hard listening, 
the efforts of the band ^ the fat girl show, — the same we had patro- 
nised at Eu, — braying and banging forth “ Mourir pour la patrie,” with 
main and main. ' It was hard to say which had the pull, the bells or . 
the band, but the effect of noise between the two sets of instruments was 
supreme. 

Having completed our survey, we spent the gloaming before dinner at 
the house of a French family, acquaintances of DanieVs ; and we noted 
it for one of our ** great facts,*’ that we had seen a family occupying a 
whole house to themselves, enjoying the civilised comforts of a well- 
fumished drawing-room, &c. &c. Their hbuse was spacious and hand- 
some; and another **fact** we got there, was the important one of a little 
girl we saw, one of ihem, having expectations to to amount of, I think, 
6000 ?. sterling a^year in land, — an enormous private fortune, of such 
peculiar derivsPtion, in France, subdivirion of landed properly tore 
bring home in xirind. 

Imuter and to eq/e, and ambforial in our bedromn afterwards. 

Mmday, Ihe* IBM.. —To Ailiy Le Haut Ooeher, breakfastless. 
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in 9 , eab driven by Monsieur de St. Germain, our iKitedHEoaster, in s 
bearskin coat. Somebody once a^:ed M. de St Germain why he gave 
his guests such bad beer ? " In order that they maw drink good wine,*^ 
he replied. * 

The same style of landscape as between Abbeville and St. Riquier. 
The road is the old route royale from Abbeville to Amiens,— the same 
over which, in former days of diligences and posting, so many English 
guineas and prejudices have travelled, and on which some of the latter, 
S is to be hoped, accompanied the many of the former, dropped en 
route. ' ' * 

The church of Aflly is remarkable for nothing of architectual interest, 
and it was only a necessary visit of inspection that took Daniel there. 
He is engaged in propping up and securing the high tower, which, with 
its spire, is, literally as well as figuratively, a great point with the 
natives, giving an addition to the name of their village, and which some 
hastily-judging preceding inspector had condemned, to their great grief 
and trouble. The maire of the place seemed particularly glad to save 
it. “ 11 sera tc^jours Ailly le Haut Clochery* quoth he, triuin])hantly. 
It was something to have seen and conversed with a live French rum 
maire. His appearance was that of a particularly respectable and well- 
to-do farmer, — ^the sort of man who, in England, would be continually 
churchwarden, &c. &c. &c. 

The cure lived in a queer poor little house, looking upon the most 
neglected possible farmyard. His living-room, with his bed in a recess 
on one side of it, was negligence' and disorder, not to say squalor, all 
over. A very handsome, old-fashioned clock on the mantelpiece, lb 
ornament fit for the most recherche drawing-room, contrasted in it oddly 
with everything else. 

The cure himself was a young man ; astute and courteous, but with 
less polish of manner than the other reverends we had met; Joseph likened 
him to a Cambridge Johnian- After two hours^ inspection by Daniel of 
the church works, and measuring up of masonry, carpentry, and otlier such 
details, we found prepared for us at tlie parsonage, what French people 
call a breakfast, but what was in fact a dinner, a regular case of soup, 
meat, dessert, &c., with cider and wine in abundance. It was rough 
cookery, but we ate it thankfully. I was pjeased to have with us at 
table the host’s aged mother, — just au old peasant, with a brown wrinkled 
skin and coarse cdothes. He introduced her as a matter of course, say- 
ing that she was his housekeeper since his sister had left him. A clerical 
fine gentleman, — and your fine gentleman is often one of the veriest snobs 
living, — would have kept her in the background, clean out of sight of his 
metropolitan guests. After breakfast, our driver, M. De St. Germain, 
joined the party, sitting down on ferms of perfect social equality with 
all ; another ‘‘ fact” which I by no means desire to characterise as an 
unpleasant one. The parish priests of this country are essentially of, and 
with, their people. I witnessed by the way, a distribution of alms by 
our host at his door. Three or four waymring beggars knocked at it. 
He came out, and, after veiy few words, counted them, and as if it was 
their due rather than as if ne was conferring a favour, gave them a few 
sous, saying he regretted he could not afford more. Another cure, with 
whom we subsequently conversed on the subject oialms-giving, said that in- 
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atanccs of insolent ingratitude occasionally, though rarely, occurred, and 
mentioned the conduct of a party of vagabonds who had turned up their noses 
at his copper donation, when he took it back from them, and qidetly gave 
them to understand that they would beg again m his parish at their peril. 
At Ailly we heard that the destitution, the consequence of the disturbed 
state of affairs in the land, was beginning to reach the rural districts, and 
a large proportion of the parish families was mentioned as being then 
in receipt of cliarity. 

At last came coffee and a chasse^ and then abundant shaking of hands^ 
and protestations, if notiof eternal friendship, of at any rate very sincere 
thanks on our part for hospitality given, closed the visit, and we were 
once more on the road, now a cross-road, trotting towards Longpre. 

These cures are capital fellows. He of Ailly sucked at a cigar I gave 
him with infinite diligence and gusto^ lighting it, as I have reason to 
believe, at the wrong end. 

A fine pictureque country, particularly the valley of the Somme, 
which we presently entered. Near Longpre we observed an extensive 
space of flat ground occupied by water-pits and pools. There was an 
artificial appeai’ance about them that suggested inquiry what they were 
for, and we learned that they were thus kept for the sake of the crop of 
turf fuel which from time to time is cut from the berttom of the water, 
and which continually renews itself. We were assured that this sub- ^ 
aqueous crop is a source of considerable income to tbe proprietors. 

The train took us from Longpre to Amiens, where, — passing the 
chateau of Picquiguy on a hill to the right, a remarkable ruin, — we 
arrived at 3.10. p.m. in a large and handsome station. Here we took up 
our enemy the great trunk, which we had forwarded direct from Abbe- 
ville, and with all expedition hurried off by omnibus to our hotel, and 
thence on foot to the cathedral. 

Not to enter upon a minute architectural description, — which may be 
had cheap and good elsewhere, — all one can say of Amiens cathedral is, 
that it is magnificent, — imposing, — satisfactory. Of course it is ; a grand 
Gothic ecclesiastical edifice must be. Its west front pleases one with a 
perfection of mighty richness, so fascinating, that one could stand lean- 
ing against the opposite houses, and looking up at it, for hours ; and it was 
with the feeling that a great show was over, that I saw it shut out from 
view as we walked away'. The stalls are exquisite , — chefs d^osuvre of 
Sixteenth Century wood carving, •— exhibiting a luxuriance of rich- 
ness and finish that may be called bewildering to one’s appreciations. 
A smaii detached chapel, standing vrithin the cathedral precincts, near 
the south-east part of the choir, is a beaurifol modej. I thought how 
admirably suitable it was for reproduction in England, for it would be 
cheaply built. | 

Amiens has a metropolitan air, — great extent, — ^good shops, — handsome 
houses, — bustling crowds. We surveyed as much of it as we could before 
dinner. The accustomed cafe visit and fireside soiree in our bedroom 
closed the day. 
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The Neapolitans have a proverl)^ “ See Naples and die ;** the* 
Spaniards, “Who’ has not seen Seville has not seen the marvel.^ 
Both these beautiful cities are, in a great degree, indebted to their 
situation for their attractions. Their indwellers, when the aforesaid 
proverbs were put forth, little dreamt that in ijie nineteenth century a 
town was to arise, on the then unknown banks of the Mersey, which was 
not only to rival them and eclipse their fame, but was to be a model for 
all future time ; a town, the magnificence of whose Square, and the pro- 
longation of whoso streets, was to throw their Prados and Corsos into such 
comparative insignificance, that future travellers shall say, “Ah, these 
were thought fine, until the people of Birkenhead showed us what could bo 
done.’’ — Yes, while Birkenhead yet remained a village, the town on the- 
opposite side of the river had, by the indomitable and well-directed 
energies of its inhabitants, risen, in less than a century, from a second- 
rate town to one of first-rate importance in the commercial world ; its 
public institutions ; its magnificent charities ; its noble public buildings ; 
and, above all, its docks and quays, not only objects of pride to its in- 
*habitants, but of admiration to all who visit Liverpool. Strangers, tho 
illustrious for rank and for science, have paid it the tribute of their 
applause. The foreigner feels his tour in England is not complete if he 
has not seen Liverpool; and on his return to his own land bids hij^ 
fellow-citizens, or it may be his subjects, to emulate the men of 
Liverpool. 

To this town — to LIverpool~did Birkenhead, with a spirit worthy of 
this age of progression, throw down the gauntlet, and say, “ From this 
time forth yottr course shall be retrograde ; in me behold a rival soon to* 
overshadow your importance ; ere l(ing> Liverpool shall be known but as 
a suburb of Birkenhead — the satellite of a greater luminary. See, I 
have a Square, to which (when finished) you can find no equal. I have* 
a Park which you cannot parallel. I have streets, the length of which 
I name by the mile ; and wy docks — ^in comparison, yours are mere* 
horseponds !” * 

1 had heard all this, and more. The fame thereof had reached New 
York and Boston, and had been re-echoed in “ the far West.” Fifteexi> 
years since, when I made my first transatlantic voyage, 1 bad visited 
Liverpool ; and, wh^n in pros[>ect of a revisit, my thoughts dwelt on the 
changes 1 should find, and especially on the wonders I was to see at 
Birkenhead. As I came to Europe, ma Havre, 1 took an opportunity to 
stay a short time at Birmingham and Manchester, on my way down.. 
M found both these places increased in size, and improvements in each 
made, and in progress. “ Ah,’’ thought 1, they mve been taking a. 
a leaf out of the book of the wise men of Birkenhead.” 

On arrival at Liverpool I was glad to find its docks were still full of 
shipping, and that the town was improved and improving, enlarged and 
enlarging; and (what was Indeed a w'onder to me) new docks mcme and* 
others projeeied. Was this a remnant of its foqpier energy, or was it 
VOL. xvir. 2 D 
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mere senility — for communities, like individuals, have youth and old age 
— the useless and ill-directed efforts that so often precede decay ? A 
few calls, and an engagement to dinner, occupied the greater part of my 
first day in liverf ool ; my good ftiend had engaged some gentlemen 
from ^Change to meet me, and it is one of the great charms attending 
the hospitalities of Liverpool, that a party can be thus improvised, the 
members of which, either personally or through their correspondents, 
possess the best information respecting the commercial and political rela- 
tions of the whole world. I had heard while on ’Change of Calcutta 
Canton, Lima, St. Petersburg, &c. &c,, hut not one word of our great 
rival.” Was it an unpleasant subject? 

After dinner I named my intention of going over to Birkenhead, of 
which I had heard so much. I detected a mischievous expression in the 
twinkle of my host’s eye and the curl of his lip. One of the party 
asked me if I had any intention to open a house there, and advised me 
to be cautious ; another asked me how long 1 had given myself to see 
Paris? and, on learning I had spent a fortnight, replied, Well, you may 
perhaps manage Birkenhead in the same period.” In alluding to the 
length of its streets, my host asked if I intended to take a guide with me, 
observing that some of the streets were not easy to find, and that perhaps 
I might lose my way. On learning that I intended* to take a map, there 
was a simultaneous expression that I should find the streets laid down in 
the map — and I detected one sotto voce remark — “ but no where else.” 
My projected visit to Birkenhead seemed to afford them so much diver- 
sion, that I said— 

• “ Ah, you Liverpool men are jealous !” 

' “Jealous!” said one. “Why, are they not going to take away all 
our trade?” 

“ Bahl” said another. “ I mean to take care of myself. When that 
does happen, 1 have a grand scheme for our docks. I never despair — 
never. We can get up a joint-stock fish company, and turn our docks 
into reservoirs for country supply. “ Large stocks kept alive ‘ to order.’ 
Prince’s Dock for salmon, George s for cod,” 

“ I hope,” said one, “ you set apart one dock at least for *Jia( 
fishV^^ 

Here the jollity hecaipe uproarious. I saw, at least, that while cham- 
pagne was stirring, the men of Liverpool were not going to break their 
nearts on account of their great rival. I determined to see, and judge 
for myself. 

Next day I crossed the Mersey in a Birkenhead steamer. To my sur- 
prise I found the hotel closed. “ Ah,” '’thought 1, “is this bmldiag 
marked to come down?— Do the docks reach so far as here?” Finding 
there was a good hotel at Monk’s /Ferry, I went there, and, after deposit- 
ing my luggage, walked out to see the dbdes I had heard so much of. 
A&r some sear^ in the direction pointed out to me, 1 found an ddong, 
irregular-shaped dock, in which about a dozen vessels were lying, a few 
of which were loading or discharging; there were also a eou^ eff 
steamers. I then crossed the tidd-mte to an angular-shaped pier, on 
winch was heaped a |dle of stores ; nom this I could see, the ti& being 
tbwn, that xanges of walls were formed, and p^eslaid down in the imaoe 
hefere hut no suHh thing as a do^— a eon^Iete, available 
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could I see in any direction. Reorossing the gates I went northwards^ 
passing over the line of railway to where 1 saw a ran^ of warehouses. 
These form a very respectable, welUannexed pile of buijliiig, enclosed by 
a high wall ; the entrance gate was open, and a few porters were standing 
idle near it. I was told the warehouses contained very little merchandise, 
and that there was nothing doing. I went on further as they directed 
me, to see what they very properly styled intended docks, and a nearer 
view satisfied me they were even in a more unfinished state than as seen 
from a greater distance — so unfinished, even in outline, that without the 
aid of a map it would be impossible to have an idea of what was in- 
tended. 

My search ended, I found that the docks, about the opening of which 
there had been such a mighty fuss, consisted of one small narrow dock, 
the commercial activity on whose quay occasionally gave employment to 
— half-a-dozen porters ! 

Next day for tlie tour. 

I started early, passing first down Bridge-street, which I had known 
of old. I found little progress here — spaces left unbuilt ; and as I went 
further down, the more dull and deserted it seemed. I crossed the rail- 
way ; it was still worse. At the intersection of this street with Cleve- 
land-street, there was a fine range of shops, but they were nearly all 
unoccupied. Cleveland-street ! why, this is one of the mJjhty streets 
which they are so proud of, leading from the Square to*— ‘‘ the Lord knows 
where.” 

I passed from the lower end of this street to the street called St. 
Ann’s, where I found a row of houses unfinished and going to ruin; a 
large chapel fronting Price-street, in the same condition ; and rows of 
houses, in some street, leading from it, all unfinished and going to ruin. 
Some had never been roofed in,, three stood near an unfinished church, 
and further in the country, towards Bidston-hill, there is another church 
in the same condition. The building of these two churches, and of a 
third, caused the ruin of a most respectable building-firm here. They 
were never paid for even their outlay, and in fact received only a 
small part of the cost of one of these churches. I hope the projectors 
will not place this to the account of their “good works.” I think a jury 
of Saints would, as a most favourable verdict, .allow good intentions. 
Cbuioh and chapel, however, can&ot quarrel here, for they stand dos^d^ 
dos in most deplorable condidon. Indeed, the aspect of this part of the 
town is ruin. 

Returning up Price-street, which is another of “ the grand streets,” I 
found shops and houses unoccupied, with some unfinisl^ and going to 
ruin. At the upper end there are indeed about thirty respectable houses 
occupied and in good condidon, which j^oks quite remarkable here. On 
passing along 1 perceived a most*villanous odour, something like gas — hut 
much worse ; and on asking my companion what abominadon there was 
in t^t street to cause it, was inform^ it did not arise from anything in 
that street or near, hut ^m a place called Tranmere Pool, nearly a mile 
off; and that the nearer I approached ^ nnisanee, the more ofiimriye I 
eheedd &id % Md that it p^rWtded at fimes the whole town,.Tarying in 
intensity of stench accordmg to the direction of the wis^ On' going to 
my ir^*8 jbouse, he gave me a report to read «8 te the sanitBay oondl* 
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tion of Biikenhead : from it I annex an extract,* rad can only add, that 
from my own experience the effect produced by this “ monster nttiaance** 
18 not overdrawn.^^ It must add greatly to the pleasure of a prolonged 
residence in this most delightful of all modem towns. 

I next made a survey of the centre of the town, i. e., in the immediate 
neighbourhood of its ^uare, and its Market— both held up as wonders. 
The Square is indeed handsome and well built ; and when the vacant 
space left for a town-hall is filled up by that or some other buildings 
the whole will form a more perfect Square, or Place, than is usually found 
in England. The Market, also, is a fine, commodious, and well-arranged 
structum, being much above the present business of the place, and a 
ruinous affair to those who, as mortgagees or otherwise, have money 
therein or thereon. 

Near the Market are some fine ranges of shops, but very few of them 
are, or have ever been occupied ; indeed, scarcely one-third of the shops 
in the town are in occupation. People are so infatuated in favour of 
Liverpool, that so far from liverpool people coming over here to make 
their purchases, as they ought to do, the people of Birkenhead and the 
country now go over to Liverpool. Very extraordinary, this position of 
the model town— but, alas ! the perversity of human nature ! perfection 
was never pcmular, and therefore model towns, like pattern people, petted 
children, an^ all superexcellences, are disappointed in their expectations. 
I was much disappointed in mine ; so far, at least, as Birkenhead was con- 
cerned, and as only two days of my intended week were expended, I began 
to consider how tne remaining five days were to be got over. Fortu- 
nately, I had invitations from friends who lived in the neighbourhood. 
At their tables I learnt that the wine and other good things came over 
from Liverpool ; and indeed, at one house, the butcher’s meat, and even 
the vegetables, had crossed the Mersey, it being for the advantage of a 
family to purchase in St. John’s Market, Liverpool, instead of on this 
side, where higher prices were charged, and most things of inferior 
quality. * 

Next day, on my way to Oxton, I saw the quarter of the town furthest 
from the river. It is generally inferior, as to style of buildings, to the 
neighbourhood of the Square, and is especially marked for its dirty 
streets. A tract of land, called Clifron Park, adjoins this, and contains 
many good houses, in the villa style ; it is not Birkenhead, but part 
of Tranmere ; and some parts of it suffer greatly from the “ monster 
nuisance” — Tranmere Pool, which, indeed, is especially theirs. The 
hi^er part of it, however, being dry, and free from the miasmatic atmo- 
sphere which generally hangs over the swampy ground of Birkenhead,, 
would be a pleasant residence. 

p — 

* One moMter nuuance, Tranmere Fool, I regret to say, is not at all likely to be 
abated, the opinion of the authorities being l^t it is of too great a magnitude to 
come under me Nuisance Bemoval Act; this said nuisance (in extent upwards 
of a quarter of a mile in length), nearly the whole of which is one continued 
mass of abomination, consisting of all sorts of decomposed animal and vegetable 
matter, and aepding forth an effluvia so (fflbnsive and deleterious a nature aa 
often to make the houses in the neilhbourhood, particularly in Cliftmi Park,, 
almost uninhabitable. Unless the Nuisance or some other Act can strike at this, 
fearfiil seat of pestilence, Birkenhead can never be considered as being in a proper 
sanitary state.— JReport qfJ>r, Hunter JRobertm <m Smtary Statff 
o/SirMeal 1848. ' ^ ^ ^ 
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A long road} called Grange-lane, which I next passed through, had in 
it, and in streets leading from it, houses and shops un^upied, and some 
which had nerer been completed, m various stag^ of mxu Tl^ Church 
of St. John stands here. It is unenclosed by waU or ^ing, and, 
though finbhed internally, it is so much in debt that the Bishop could 
not consecrate it, and it is therefore ^Uicensed for worship,’’ something 
in the same way, 1 am informed, as are chapels of Bissenters. I after- 
wards learnt that the handsome <^urch on Oxton-hill is in a similar pre- 
dicament, so that the Establishment,” as the English call it, is not in 
a most exalted position here. In fact, the churches stand in pairs*— two 
unfinished, and, I believe, in the hands of the Bankruptcy Court ; two 
licensed, and two consecrated as churches ought to be. 

Oxton-hill, which 1 at last reached, may be considered more as an 
appendage to Lirerpool than to Birkenhead, as the majority of the resi- 
dents go over daily to business at the good old town,” to which it is as 
near as is Aigburth or West Derby. The hill is clothed over with villas 
and mansions, in various styles, many of them very handsome ; and its 
chief disadvantage is, the necessity of passing through Birkenhead 
to it. 

But the Park ! Dear me, I had not seen the Park ! So, to the Park 
I went. Wonderful, indeed, I found it; containing an oblong pond they 
call a lake, and a hill fully fifty feet high, with a look-out on the top of 
it — a Chinese bridge, and other wonders—all respectable enough in 
themselves, if so much had not been said about them. The chief wonder 
is that the Duke of Devonshire’s landscape gardener has made so nice a 
place out of a piece of morass. It is, no doubt, owing to the ground* 
still retaining its marshy nature that the lots so judiciously laid out for 
building remain unsold, people preferring the higher CTouna of Oxton. 

Now I have seen Birkenhead. It should be cdled me District oi Bir- 
kenhead, and not the Toion of Birkenhead, for it is a large tract of land 
scantily built on. There is not one street in the whole extent which is 
built up the full length on either Side ; nor is there pne in which the 
parapet is paved or flagged, except at intervals. A more dirty or a 
worse kept town I never perambulated; for after a fall of rain, which 
occurred the second day of my visit, the streets, for every twenty or 
thirty yards of flag, oifered one hundred or jnore of puddles ; and I 
observed many who left the to walk on the carriage-road as the 

drier of the two. 

In a word, Birkenhead is anything but a rising and flourishing town; 
and I never saw a place in which my expectations were so thoroughly 
disappointed. I it with the impression that it was the most entire 
humbug of the present day* Nothing on our side of the Atlantic to 
equal it, though some of my fellow-cifzens are accused of selling wooden 
nutmegs, and, as is believed, iflake cheeses of the same material. 
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MY FIRSlijDAY’S HUNTING FROM “ALMA MATER." 

I HAD come up to Oxford for my first term of residence after the km? 
vacation of 184—, with the foil intention of acting up to my father^ 
passing advice, viz., to rub off the rust of my late strenuous exertions 
m preparing for my matriculation by taking a little relaxation. Some 
little time had elapsed since my induction into my gown and rooms, 
when a friend, whoirf' I had for the two previous years regarded with 
high veneration as an Oxford man, called on me, and after some conver- 
sation proposed attending a meet of the Heythrop hounds on the day after 
the following. To this, nothing loth, I agreed, and it was settled that his 
servant should take my horse with his own on to Chipping Norton the 
following day, and that on the hunting day he should provide me with a 
breakfast and the means of getting to the “ meet.” 

It was the first advertised “ meet” of the Heythrop, consequently every 
one who could go was going, and little conversation prevailed amongst 
freshmen but upon the glories of the coming day. Eearfol it should be 
wet— in which case my friend had declared himself a non-starter — I awoke 
early on the rooming of the eventful day, and had the inexpressible 
pleasure of seeing the morning sun gilding the extreme top of the beau- 
tiful tower of Magdalen College. Jumping out of bed with a suppressed 

Hark for’ard !” I proceeded to don the beautiful garments which, tmtes 
nmveanx, had arrived from the tailor’s the preceding evening. There 
^ was still some time before my friend would call, which would be after 
chapel, so I sat down to Herodotus and Liddell and Scott, determined 
to do a little work before going to play. It was of no use, however. 
By some accident I sat down opposite to a looking-glass which reflected 
my pink in such glowing colours, that I felt it would be a piece of ingra- 
titude to my tailor not to examine it more minutely ; then a sporto- 
musical man below gave one or two '•* mots” upon the cornopean. At last 
the chapel bell began to ring, and drawing a pair of sober grey trousers 
over the breeches and tops, and with a black over-coat veiling the splen- 
dours of the “pink,” I walked out to chapel. 

Chapel over and returned to my rc^s, I found my friend cased in 
clothing similar to my own. Knowin|pliat he had not been to chapel 
(his long residence purchasing some exemption from the general nde), 
Ms dress surprised me. This he explained, by saying that “ he never 
showed in pink before the dons,” wisely preferring the reputation of bemg 
a slow rather than a fast man. On seeing my nevTand glossy pink my 
firiend appeared rather alarmed, and requested me, if I valued my reputa- 
tion, to put on a black coat, “ as,^ said he, ** nothing looks worse than 
a freshman in a new pink, as it most unmistakably proclaims his fresh- 
ness to the world.” All his arguments; however, could not make me return 
to black ; so that after some deliberation he took off his own shady coat, 
offering it to me, and took mine, kindly adding, “ that he would take the 
shme out of it for me.” 

Capped, and gowned, at length we sallied forth, looking much more like 
men going to lecture than to the hunting-field. At the gates was a 
veiy gentlemanly mm in pink getting into a handsome dog-cart, who 
bowed to m^ friend and drove off. “There,” arid my friend, “isaa 
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instance of what I just told you ; that man just gono is a qtdet^ gentle- 
manly fellow, and moreover a reading man, but he will cross the quad- 
rangle in piti, and will drive from the college gates mstead of from the 
stables, so the authorities consider him a fast man. ^ must now,” con- 
tinued my friend, describe the man with whom we are going to break- 
fast. He was a good man, of a good college originally, but, not liking 
the restraint, he changed for — — Hall — a regular refuge for the 
destitute — ^where he certainly may have plenty of liberty. He reads 
a little, plays a little, bets a little, and hunts a great deal; and from his 
large fortune, liberality, and good fellowship, hisi acquaintance is greatly 
cultivated. You will see all sorts at bis rooms, but they are not all ms 
friends. JBut here we are.” And we ran up some stone stairs, along a 
gallery, and entered a large room where breakfast was laid for twenty or 
more, though a college servant, engaged in making coffee, was the only 
occupant. Hallo there ; here away !” shouted a voice from an inner 
room, where, on entering, we found our host sitting on the bed, while a 
small boy in livery was putting on his spurs. After an introduction 
we proceeded to the breakfast- room, fast filling with men and noi^e, each 
person on entering thinking it necessary to exercise his lungs by roaring 
forth some hunting cry. To tliis was joined the cries of the betting men — 
(those pests of Oxford society, who carry their betting-books everywhere^ 
and are always watching to catch the unwary) — offenng to give and 
take any odds, on anything, in any way. Placing a cigar-box on the 
table, “ Now, gentlemen,” said our host, “ I am going hunting, and 
have no time to lose.” The hunting men accordingly began to get their 
breakfast, and arrange the order of getting down to the meet. It was^ 
soon arranged that I should go with a palefuccd youth who had a seat 
to spare in his tandem, while my friend accompanied our host. Many 
filled their cigar-cases from oui* hosPs box (a most unwarrantable proceed- 
ing as 1 then thought), and then taking a long pull at a half-gallon 
tankard of mulled ale, proceeded to the diliereiit stables where their nags 
awaited them. Following my palefacod acquaintance, we proceeded to 
G. S.^s stables, and there found, duly awaiting our arrival,, a dog-cart wdth 
one horse in it. 

I thought you were going tandem ?” said disappointed I, innocently. 

So we are,” rejoined Paleface, “ but not quite so early in the day.” 

Perceiving that my observatH^is were rather fresh, 1 wisely resolved to 
await the result in silence. The mystery was soon solved. Before we had 
gone half a mile we overtook a man on the leader, and having harnessed 
him to our vehicle started merrily for our destination. What pleasure in 
life is there more truly delightful than sitting behind two good horses on the 
road to a good meet some sunny morning in the middle of October ? The high 
mettle of Oxford steeds, who have bjen reposing during a period of four' 
months; your own high spirit?, who have nothing before you but the plea- 
sures of the day, joined to the quick motion, produce a meling of exhUa-< 
ration not to be described. Woodstock was the first halting plju;e, and 
h&re mulled ale was again the order of the day ; that despatched, and 
fresh cigars lighted, away we bowled once more. The road was quite 
alive with men and horses all on their way to the scene of action, and 
yarious greetings passed between onr party and those we met.- This har- 
mony was for a short time disturbed by a surly ^ke-man, who refusmg 
to pick up a shilling that had been tossea to him, or to the gate with*- 
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out baing paid, I played humble and pidced the sbilling up* CShipping 
Nortaa reached, we.soon found our horses, and I found my finend, who 
had preceded us uf/m the ro^. When mpunted, J looked with envy on 
my bright new s^^let as displayed on the shoulders of m;^ considerate 
friend, and rallied him a little on his advice being one part in my favour 
and two in his own. He explained to me that freshmen were a good 
deal noticed on their first day’s exhibition as Nimrods, and more thought 
of a successful debut in the hunting-field than the lecture-room. Now, 
if I, in a new coat, met with an accident, I should most infallibly be 
laughed at as a yoimg sportsman; whereas, if the coat were old, the sports- 
man would be considered old too. At last a gorgeous spectacle opened 
upon my wondering eyes. The road dipped over the side of a hill we 
had been ascending, and a beautiful valley lay stretched before us. There 
oould not have been less than 500 persons grouped on the opposite side 
of a brook that meandered through the valley. Three hundred of these 
were horsemen, of whom fully 200 wore scarlet coats. Great numbers of 
carriages full of ladies were there; many ladies too on horseback. My 
friend pushed his way through this gay scene with an apathy 1 did not 
envy, to where, on a slight elevation, and surrounded by the hounds, was 
the huntsman, a fine old fellow, exchanging numerous greetings with the 
men around. My friend accosted him, and, after a few w^ords, said— 

« Jim Hill, Mr. ; Mr. , Jim HilL” 

The redoubted Jim eyed me for a few seconds, then gave me a bow, 
half-patronising and half-respectful; hoped I should have good sport, and 
would not ride over his hounds. This 1 promised, if possible, to avoid; 
4Rid Jim turned to speak to some one else. At this moment rode up the 
Tespected master of the hounds, who nodded to a few of the old hands,” 
jind told Jim to put the hounds into cover. 

** No hunting to-day,” said my friend; we shall never get a fox out 
^f cover with such a crowd; they will he all round the wood in ten 
minutes.” 

So indeed it proved; eveiy one seenNed to go to the place where the fox 
was likely, in his estimation, to break cover, and there, spite of all remon- 
strance, to stay, seemingly for no other reason than to drive the fox back 
ahould he attempt to break. This refractory conduct could not be re- 
strained, as the worthy master, the only man having any authority, could 
mot, as a Paddy present observed, ** Be .all round the cover at once.” 
And now a whimper is heard; and as the Get to him!” of Jim Hill is 
heard, a general and joyful cry hursts from the whole pack. As had been 
anticipated, however, round and round the cover went Pug, unable to 
find a loophole for escape. At last my friend, fertile in expedients, and 
having a good knowledge of the country, whispered to me to find Jim 
Hill and tell him to listen to no ^'^view hallos” for some time to come* 
1 at last found Jim and told my story, whieh that worthy seemed imme- 
diately to comprehend, and soon turned to his hounds, as it required all 
his skill to keep them to their fox. Just then sounded from the other 
end of the cover e tremendous yell, and “ Gone away I” hurst from eveiy 
saotttii, while most turned their steeds in the directimi from which the 
ydl proceeded, 

** Now’s your time,” said Jim, and, encouraging his hounds^ soondfove 
pomr Pug, who, no lon|rer faced l^,his human, was glad to get further 
away from his canine enemies, out of cover. We not gone across 
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two fields, whea up comes my finend, resplendent in his (my) new flcwkt,' 
his beau<^l horse putting down Ins h^ and throwing up his tail, as 
much as to say that he enjoyed the joke, and intem^ed to have a good 
gallop. More and more of the field’* came up, raumg in no measured 
terms at the author of the sell,” and yet delighted to see it attended 
with such success. It is astonishing what env;^, hatred, and malice 
there is in a hunting*field: a man rejoices to see ms dearest friend get a 
‘‘ spill,*' so that he thereby gets before him. The fences had as yet been 
smml) but 1 now saw men racing at an ugly looking fence and disappear- 
ing on th^ other side. ** Cro along/” said my friend, and go along I did, 
and to my astonishment found, when safe at the right side, that fourteen 
feet of water had been cleared as well as the fence. 

“ Pull up,” says my friend, “ and see the fun.” And certainly, if it is 
any fun to see men come down “ croppers/’ we had plenty of it. Away we 
went again, the fences usually small, with now and then a ** big *un” to 
give it an interest, were crossed without much difficulty. Here a wood 
intervened, and, much to the satisfaction of the nags, a slight check en- 
sued. About fifty out of the 300 were now up, but more were, coming, 
when again we were put in motion by Renard leaving the wood to brave 
the dangers of the open. Here, alas ! his career was short. Some of 
the road riders met him just as he was about to cross the turnpike, and 
turned him too close to the dogs to escape. After having disposed of 
poor Pug in the usual way, we turned our heads towards Chipping Nor- 
ton, fully disposed for a good dinner before starting homewards. On 
reaching the inn we found a room prepared and a table laid for about 
thirty, and men were dropping in every minute. • 

Conversation turned upon the run, which, for the first, and taking into 
-consideration the crowd and sunny weather, was voted very good. Seven 
o’clock approached, and a bottle of very moderate port apiece having 
been consumed by most of the individuals present, preparations were 
made for departure by donning great coats and lighting weeds. Great 
was the contempt now evinced Sot the before dreaded proctors, and 
many were the resolves made to carry in their teams entire in despite of 
both proctors and bulldogs. Some naif dozen tandems and horsemen 
by dozens starting together, formed a fine sight for the natives of the 
town, but was rather a nervous affair for a novice who could perc^ve 
that his Jehu looked anything but sober, 'there was no help for it, 
however, and away we went full gaDop through the stony streets of the 
good old town of Chipping Norton, to the high delight of certain youngsters, 
who cheered vociferously. At length on the road, and the pace mode- 
rated to about twelve miles per hour, we began to enjoy the beauttfol 
moonlight, and wish for the dawning of the next hunting day. Five 
minutes to brandy-and-water at Wdpdstock was the only stoppage until 
within two miles of Oxford, ifhen a loud hail caused Jehu to pml up. It 
was one of G. S.'s grooms sent forward to say that the proctors were some 
distance on the road, prepared to overhaul us as we passed. The. leadei* 
was consigned to his care, and a resolution having been carried iiem« con, 
that we would not be boarded without a strug^, we once more put on 
steam. Not far had we gone before a loud hallo ! greeted our ears; hut 
to this we paid no attention. A man then came running up aUmgside, 
and seized the horse's bead, when our Jehu, dojuble-thongii^ tiie wfaap^ 
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Wd on both horse and man widi edifying impartiality, and bawled 
« TbievesI” as loud^fis he could roar. 

" You know it isiffiot thieves, and it is no .use, Mr. . I know you,^’ 

called out a man in the dreaded velvet-faced gown, who now came run- 
ning up. , 

At this pulled up, and the proctor proceeded to inquire our names 

and colleges, and then telling us to call upon him at ten o’clock the next 
morning, he proceeded to the capture of what other unfortunates he could 
catch. This was a fearful blow for me. I had no distinct knowledge pre- 
vious to setting out that tandem-driving was against the laws of the 
university, although fearful of it from the precaution of sending on the 
leader ; and I was accordingly tortured by the idea of impositions, and 
even rustication, which my companions, perceiving the bent of my thoughts, 
kindly suggested would be the termination of my first day’s hunting from 
Alma Mater.”* 


JACOB VAN DER NEESS. 

A ROMANCE. 

By Madame Paalzow. 

Chapter XIV. 

N^ess awoke from his death-like slumber to a reality which filled him 
with new despair. Angela had not yet returned ; and though he was 
fully acquainted with all the circumstances which necessarily occasioned 
her absence, he tormented himself with the maddening anxiety that she 
would not come back, and feared he had lost her for ever, and his love for 
her was so sincere, so engrossing, that it was only as an afterthought 
the loss of her fortune occurred to him. He was several times on the 
point of rushing after her, to recall feer by his earnest entreaties ; but 
Angela had on the preceding day extorted a solemn promise from him 
never to reappear in the place where ho had made himself so ridiculous 
before the servants, and the remembrance of this promise, and of his own 
disgrace, which he could never think of without falling into a fit of rage 
wi& himself, deterred him' from the pursuit. 

Vi^hen Angela entered the cold gloomy hall, the sound of Neess’s loud 
convulsive sobbing feU on her ear. Though he had heard the maid open 
the door for Angela, and was aware of her return, he did not desist, for 
he hoped at once to alarm and move her feeliiigs, by making his agitation 
as palpable as possible. 

Angela entered the old banqueting hall in silence, and sank down on 
one of the benches that skirted the wall, o She was pale and wearied, 
fixed her eyes thoughtfully on the ground, and, somewhat to Jacob’s dis- 

* For the benefit of those who take an interest in this “ ower true tale,* I 
may mention that my plea of ignorance of the statute was accepted, and I escaped 
punishment. Mycompanions, however, were less fortunate. The detractors of the 
iXBvenntles may take occasion, &om the dinner at Chipping Norton, to exoUiiia 
aoilkkstthe ** habitual drunkenness” which prevails at Oxford. Every one, however, 
vmo knows good Oxford society, knows that drunkenness is there fkr more rare than 

in moist pl^s where yovjg men, having the same opportunities, are gatiiiored 
•together. 
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may, seemed scarcely to notice his ccmdition. Truly relieved by Iw re- 
turn, it was with difficulty he persevered in these l4pd demonatrations of 
his feelings, and, as Angela’s silence continued unbroken, he suddenly 
stopped groaning — the curiosity lie felt to observe Angela more atten- 
tively, rendered it impossible for hinyto go on. He crept closer to her, 
and at length sat. down heside her, still holding the handkerchief before 
his eyes and striving to keep up a sort of sobbing. 

Neess,” said Angela, quietly ; “ leave off, and listen to me, I have 
things of importance to discuss with you : you must attend, and reflect, 
and ansvyer; therefore, do not weaken your undystanding by that unavail- 
ing noise.” 

Speak, Angela ; my dearest love, speak !” cried N^ess. ** I will 
attend to you, and do everything you would have me. Only promise 
that you will not reward my faitliful attachment by deserting me, by 
casting me off ; and as to the rest you shall have your way in everything. 
Neess will be your slave, the meanest and the lowest in the house, and 
every wish shall be fulfilled.” 

Van der N6ess never hesitated to cringe when he was alarmed* After a 
momentary pause, Angela said, without raising her head, “ My aunt 
insists upon taking my mother and me with her. She desires that I 
should not continue to be your wife, nor bear your name in future.” 

These words had scarcely escaped her lips, when Neess darted from his 
seat, fell on the gp'ound before her, and clasped her knees. 

“ Stay! silence,” cried Angela, seriously. Do not give way to these 
flights of passion ; this is a case which requires calm consideration” — 
Neess was silent ; my aunt offers you in exchange half my fortune, aihd 
you are at liberty to keep all you have realised by it.” 

Do you mean what I have gained by the half, or the whole of it?” 
cried Neess, starting up and gazing at Angela, half breathless. 

She shuddered, for it appeared to her he was ready to give her up for 
the sake of the money. 

“ By the whole,” she replied, in a scarce audible voice. 

‘‘Indeed 1” said N^ess, who now seemed quite collected, with his wonted 
insolence. “ Indeed! Well, certainly, our lady aunt is a clever woman f 
But, unfortunately, Neess is not quite so stupid ; he, too, will have his 
way. In the matters of curtsying and smirking and complimenting, she 
may have the best of the game, and allow her servants to laugh at me; 
but in this affair, with 3 mur leave, my lady aunt, we’ll laugh at you I So 
all the family is to pack up and pack off, and Neess, stationed like a porter 
at the door, is to close it after them and say, ‘ I humbly thank you for 
your long visit.’ • I shall now be once more the poor solitary wretch I was 
formerly. Hear me, my little treasure; are you and your aunt aware that 
there is such a thing as the law ? * Or perfiaps you think it will decide 
differently, because N^ess is*a tradesman and our lady aunt a countess. I 
will tell you a secret, then,” continued he, suddenly drawing himself up, 
Jacob van der N4ess will not hear of it, and he needs not, fqr. nobody 
am force him.” 

Angela not once raked her eyes, she remained immoveable in her 
fioomy posttire, and it was impossible to guess what was. passing in her 
raebd. It was this that made N^ess so frantic ; for he wiriied to regulate 
Itts conduct by hers, and could obtain no due frcip h^ maaner. 

** Van der Neess,” said Angda, f^ain, “ if you ^|pree to my 
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mshes yon may keep all my fortnne; my and I will leave tibia 

house empty hande^ and you may remain in possession of everything we 

That is all fudge !** shrieked Keess, ** there agmn we have the law, 
and in this instance it would he against me. I should never be able to 
effect that. When once you were outside the door, you would only have 
to go to tibe sheriff and say, * We do not choose to leave him all our pro** 
perty/ and then 1 should be quite at your mercy, for I could not lay 
claim to a farthing. But fortunately Jacob van der N^ess knows the 
laws, and is not such a fpol as to be blinded by idle promises.” 

*^The property may be made over to you by a legal deed,” said Angela, 
at length with an effort, “ and then it would be beyond our control.” 

** How do you know all this ?” cried N4ess, his eyes sparkling with 
anger as he spoke. 

“ After I left my aunt,” returned Angela, I was seized with a sudden 
fit of weakness, and obliged to rest for a while on a seat in the great 
court of the palace; his mightiness the chief burgomaster passed in 
while I was there, he came up and questioned me ; I told him all, and he 
then advised me what to offer you. So, as the idea ori^nated with him, 
the proceeding must be legal, for he is of course perfectly acquainted 
with the laws.” 


** So, ho !” cried Van der Neess, ** I suppose it was he too who 
advised you to offer half first, to try whether Neess was a fool ?” 

Angela did not answer. After a pause, seeing that Van der N4ess 
was pacing up and down, and seemed confused in his own thoughts, she 
resumed : — 


“ If you consent to my leaving you with my mother, you must not 
delay in announcing your resolution ; for in that case much remains to 
be done before night, and you must yourself go to the chief burgomaster 
and declare to him that you wish to procure a divorce from me.” 

Van der N4ess suddenly stopped, as if rooted to the gpround. When 
he heard Angela thus directly refer the question to herself, it flashed 
upon his mind that the whole transaction involved the loss of his wife. 


His old impetuous love hurst forth in full force, and uttering a frantic 
ciy, he threw himself at her feet. 

Will you drive me mad? Will you kill roe?” he cried, wring^g his 
hands in agony. ** Is it not enough that I am miserable, despised, mor- 
tified, and deserted ? Have I not been already at the point of death, 
with grief at the thoughts of your leavin? me? And do you now tell me 
ja calmly as if it were an affair long settl^, that you will separate your- 
aelf from me, and that all my fervent prayers' and lamentations have been 
in vain?” 

“But, Van der N^ess,” said Anfeela, much surprised, “did not you 
agree to take the money for this?^ Even now you were bargainu^, 
because you did not consider the sum sufficient* and you knew it was the 
price for me.” 

“ The price for you ?” shrieked N^ess, in a finntic voice. Hie price 
£ag you! — wHo dares to say so, who can prove that ? Those hypomtes 
and soul-sellers, those fiendish relarions of yours I it is they who wonU 
who would rob you of your lawful ousband, of lifo and Jboiniur; 
wmdd you a wksd, fiuthjess woman, and teach you tOvAn^S^k^ 
y<m haabandy.yftur cldkiren, your house, and home I” 
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‘^Van dar 'K4e9i/* said Angela, sadly, "yon rfjpeak wldly ; yoor 
thouglits are confused. TRs not in my power to fowiwe all you talk of, 
for you know our poor little child lies m its cold graye ever since the day 
when first you were so unkind to me, and we were both so grievously 
insulted.” ' 

“ Ah, yes,” cried Van der N6ess, “ all our misfortunes date from that 
day. You have been quite a different person ever since ; no longer, as 
before, the gay and happy Angela, who loved her poor N6ess faithfully, 
and listened to none but the good pastor’s advice; then you had a clear 
conscience, and both knew and did what was right.” 

** N^ess,” said Angela, rising suddenly, “do you think the pastor would 
tell me what I ought to do?” 

N6ess hesitated to reply, he remembered that the pastor’s austere 
virtue had played him many a trick ; but Angela did not wait for his 
decision. She prepared to set out, only stopped to take a glass of water, 
and then left Nwss a second time. He had not the heart to detain her, 
for after all he could not be much worse off than he was, and therefore 
he felt inclined to hope some good might result from the step. / 

Angela also felt herself animated with new hopes when she set out on 
her visit. She ho longer looked for happiness in any case, whether she 
stayed with Neess, or followed the suggestions of her aunt, and entered 
on the new course of life proposed to her. But a higher and more noble 
desire took possession of her heart — that which opens to the innocent 
and unfortunate sufferer a brighter path which he may pursue, without 
coming in contact with the earthly roads that wind along far beneath it. 
She wished to do what was right, and prove faithful in her allegiance tb 
the Almighty. 

With a quiet and humble air she entered Dame Lievers* shop. The 
friendly tone formerly existing*between them had never been re-established, 
for Dame X^ievers could not forget that she had in former times given 
Angela bread to silence the cravings of hunger; and now, influenced by 
the meanest envy, sneered at the siffluenco Angela’s attire betokened, and 
gladly seized every opportunity of making some sarcastic or malicious 
speech, yet without ever provoking a retort from poor Angela. 

On this occasion, as usual, Damo Lievers was prepared for the attack, 
for the scene that had occurred in the churgh was familiar to all who 
were acquainted with Van der N4ess and Angela, and this was the first 
time the latter entered Dame Lievers’ house after her illness. 

** Ho, ho, Madame Neess !” cried the dame from behind her counter, 
as soon as she espied Angela ; “ so you have found your way hither 
once more. Ha !i is it possible you remember the threshold you so 
often crossed in former days in yoqr little short threadbare frock, wheir 
you were so glad to satisfy your hunger with a loaf of your humble 
servant’s bread ?” • 

Angela stopped, smiled kindly and bowed her head gratefully to her 
«nei^. , - 

“1 know,” cried she, unmoved by Angela’s gentleness, “a short 
memory is o^n convenient. Affluence creates pride, and some folks are 
glad to forget riieir former situation, and the friends who were enabled to 
ai^t them, because, thank Heaven, had enough to keep them from 
kahig beggars. But, pride comes to a mil ! Tl^e who give themselves 
grand mrs, and intrude where they have no bnsitieai. must not baiiir^ 
prised if they are expdled with shrae and disgrace ! ill tell you 
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Madame N^ess, if ypu had gone to ohureh with huimliiy in tout heart 
instead of vanity anfi presumptiou^ you would not have h^u derived of 
the happiness of bein/j a mother.” 

Angela would gladly have escaped from hearing this cutting speech; 
but she was so much aftected by Dame Lievers* harshness, that she was 
seized by one of her old attacks of faintness, and was obliged to sit down 
for a few minutes before her enemy, 

ril tell you how it is,” continued the angry dame; proud and arro- 
gant folk always think they manage their affairs so cunningly, that no 
one will find them out ; ^ut they are much mistaken — it won’t do : a 
person who is always anxious to conceal or cover something, is just like 
a thief who strives to disguise himself in a cloak that is too scanty for 
him; if he pulls it over on one side, it will not suffice on the other; and, 
shift and shuffle as he may, he will bo sure to expose himself at last, and 
his bad conscience into the bargain !” 

Those who really love truth, and would sooner abide by it than de- 
fend themselves at its expense, will never be offended to hear its voice, 
but, on the contrary, profit thereby. Angela had listened in silence; 
and Dame Lievers’ last words, far from offending her, fortified her in 
her resolutions. She therefore arose, and said, in a gentlfe voice : — 

“ You are perfectly right, Dame Lievers; you are an, experienced 
woman, and there is much reason in what you say.” 

Having uttered these words, she began to mount the stairs that led to 
the apartment of the pastor, leaving Dame Lievers overwhelmed with 
surprise. 

What can this mean,” said she, shaking her head ominously. 

Perhaps Van der Neess may be in difficulties, and all this good for- 
tune on the decline. She seems to have pocketed all her pride, and is 
become wonderfully humble. Ah, I suppose it will end in new attacks 
on my stores of bread; and all these jewels and rich dresses, wfiich have 
come nobody knows where from, will return tlie way they came.” 

Meanwhile Angela, confirmed in hevtvirtuous resolutions, ascended the 
stairs and knocked at the little polished oaken door of the pastor’s room. 
“ Come in,” cried a well-known voice, and Angela entered this asylum 
of peace and calm repose. But little change had taken place in the out- 
ward circumstances of the good pastor and his wife ; they had enjoyed 
the happiness of bringing up two little blooming girls; and, peifectly . 
satisfied with their humble lot, the same air of cheerfiil contentment wae 
still visible on tiaeir countenances, and seemed to spread its beneficial 
influence on all around. 

The windows were thrown open, and the spreading bTanehes of the old 
nut-tree in the court warded off the rays of the sun. Numbers of little 
feathered choristers hopped from the bTanches of the tree in at one of the 
windows, where the children were amusing themselves by freding them 
with crumbs of bread: at the other wm4)w, the pastor was, as usual, 
busily engaged at his writing-table. The light fell riffht upon poor 
Angela as she stood before him, and yet so great was the imange that had 
tam i^aee, ei&aiji her outward appearance, that he did not immediatrily 
recognise her; even when ^ spoke, her vdee was change^ «aiid no longer 
loodlmd ringug as before. 

" Ah, pastorf said she. sadly, have you ^te forgotten Asgek ?” 

He werti^ faster ea^ not imagino how k was posrible he had »otf 
re awafa ws d lwp ihwwv ^ hastened to SBamon la# wifr front the ti* 
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jdbaing room* Both die and her children affectiona^y gpreeted tibeir old 
iriend. But Angela was indeed an altered being; sIb no longer suffered 
herself to be carried away thoughtlessly by the impulse of the moment 
and the influence of surrounding objects* Her hard fate preyed heavily 
on her mind, and the faculty of reflection, which had been so lately 
aroused, ever exercised a supreme power over her. 

“ I wish to consult you on a matter of great importance, reverend 
pastor,” she began, after exchanging a few fnendly words with his wife; 
“ and have hut little time, for much depends on my decision, and all 
must be done to-day.” ' ^ 

Madame Harsens considerately rose to leave the room with her chil- 
dren, after having kindly bid farewell to Angela, and the worthy curate 
placed a chair for his old pupil beside the cheerful window, sat down 
opposite her, and waited to hear what she had to say, without any pry- 
ing curiosity, but with an air of sincere interest. 

“lleverend pastor,” said Angela, eagerly, “ 1 am in a difficult position, 
and cannot decide between right and wrong : therefore I pray you con- 
sider for me, and then teach me to see what is right.” , 

She then detailed to him with a melancholy precision which proved 
how deeply she had been affected thereby, the events that had occurred 
since the day of the proclamation, nor did she conceal from him the 
insight she had obtained into the true state of affairs, or the manner in 
which Ndess and her aunt had proceeded towards her. 

The worthy pastor was greatly surprised by this communication. As 
Angela seemed much exhausted by the effort of her narration, ho begged 
her to rest for a little while, and employed the time in reflecting seriously 
on these extraordinary circumstances. 

My daughter,” said he, after a pause, which had given both Angela and 
him leisure for consideration, «^^it has pleased God to give a strange turn 
to your humble life, and I think it is very excusable, that, in the midst of 
so many contradictory claims and demands, you should feel at a loss to 
decide on your course. Yet do n»t imagine it is so diffcult to distin- 
guish right from wrong. Perhaps you have not sufficiently kept in mind 
the eternal truths of the Gospel ; for God’s holy word, in its beautiful 
simplicity, would soon have dissipated your uncertainty,” 

‘‘ Does it say then that I must not be divorced from N6ess ?” said 
Angela. Is there no case in which a marriage may he dissolved consist- 
ently with what is right?” 

As we cannot say in every case that a marriage has been brought 
about by the hand of God, there are instances when, consbtently with 
what is right, a marriage mfty be dissolved, for, like every human acrion, 
it is liable to error. If instead of the honourable feeling and hallowed 
love which should characterise the Holy state of matrimony, the wicked- 
ness of either of the parties cenoerndfl causes wrongs, hotx^ axid cemfu- 
fiton of every sort to arise, such a union is not one i^>pomted by God, 
but a human error, as ^tinct as possible from the intentkm.of tlm 
Almighty in ihe institutioii of this holy ordinance. 

Ang^ was silent. Her eyes were fined on the grouad, and she 
seemed lost in limagiit. After a pause the pastor xesumed. 

St was not to waid off emrtfaiy sorrows and trials that m divAoe 
has been permitted by our church, though mfertmtstetyitisdSben sought 
fiat riews of earthly aggrandisement, mr fer the gsaritotion of oriisfiial 
desiies. It is only a marriage is pngadkiai to m etonxal 
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of oiir souls; when we feel ourselves impeded in our course of duty ; and 
when we are unabb to lead back our [partner in matrimony into the 
path of virtue, or Bfd he prevents us firom aspiring to God, that according 
to the laws of God and man a divorce is lav^, and free &om every im- 
putation of dishonour.” 

« N^ess has done nothing of all this,” exclaimed Angela, rising calmly 
from her seat ; and now my aunt must give me up, for I cannot be 
divorced from him in accordance with God’s holy commands !” 

The good pastor had almost forgotten, in expressing his opinions on 
this subject, that there ^as a case in point on which he was to decide; 
but Angela’s speech recalled this to his mind. 

“ It is as you say, Angela 1” he said, solemnly ; “ you run no risk of 
prejudicing your eternal happiness by remaining with your husband, 
and have no right to give up a man whose passionate attachment to you 
admits of the hope that your influence may be productive of good. '’Turn 
a deaf ear, therefore, to the seductions of your aunt, though I have no 
doubt she acts with the kindest intentions ; remember that it w'as through 
no fault of yours, but by the will of God, that you have been suffered to 
enter a lower sphere than that to which your birth entitled you ; direct 
all your attention to discover what God designs you to effect hi this sta- 
tion of life; firmly resolve to do His will, and you will regain your cheer- 
fulness and peace of mind.” 

I shall do so,” said Angela, in a clear and decided voice. She 
breathed more freely, and her eye was no longer fixed on the ground, but 
glanced fearlessly around her. 

« ** Oh, my kind friend, now I feel at peace with myself once more. It 
is a sad thing when our relations seek to turn our hearts astray : we natu- 
rally cling to them, and would fain believe them in the right. Thus it was 
with me, yet something within whispered, that if I followed their advice 
I should not breathe freely again all the days of my life; and now that 
you have spoken, and convinced me, I feel all is right again, and 1 am 
content to bear eveiy trial for God’s sake who placed me in this situation. 
But now I must settle all this, and take leave of my aunt. Then nobody 
shall ever entice me to leave my house again, and perhaps in time I may 
grow used to my old mode of life once more, and be contented as 1 was 
fi)rmer]y, and get rid of the secret repugnance I cannot help feeling 
towards Van der N^ess. 

** God will bless you if you pray to Him for strength to do His will,” 
cried Harsens, much affected. ** But trust not in your own strength; it 
is as a reed, which every adverse blast may break. Fray to Him and be 
will stand by you, and enable you to overcotne temptations.” 

It was with increased interest and esteem that Harsens saw Angela 
depart. Her mind was perfectly mdde up, no shadow of doubt or uneasi- 
ness disturbed her peace, and she ‘hurried^ away to terminate the whole 
affair at once. Dame Lievers would not for any earthly consideration 
have missed Angela’s retreat, and she fixed her sharp eyes upon her, as 
if to pierce her very soul. But the good lady’s penetration was sadly 
pnxxled by the quiet, cheerful demeanour of Angela, who seemed to have 
entirely foigotten Dame Lievers’ malicious attack, and shook hands with 
iidf kindly at parting, saying she would soon return when she was not so 
bm and coifid stay a little l^ger. 

But Dame Lievers liid not know that we love the whole world, when 
we have formed h virtuous resolution. 
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THE SHADOW-SHOWEii. 

BY THOMAS RO/COE, ESQ. 


And coming erents cast their shadows before.—Xoe/iw/’i Warning. 


I 

' It was 'a truly dreary and foggy-chill November night. The old- 
town watchmad had just sung out the witcliing hour in that horrid 
^plaintive bass so startling to weak nerves, yet so oddly contrasting with 
the laugh and the song from the little club-roorn— -a sort of screen-slice 
from the greater travellers’ coffee-room in the Lothar Tavern. It was 
at Berlin under the ancien regime. The topics were such as may well 
be conceived, where politics and divinity were caveare to the wise, and 
a spy might chance to invite you to turn hermit and take your supper in 
— a cell. What was cut off, however, in solemn civil talk — the destinies 
of nations, or their own, was perhaps more than made up by additional 
vigour of imagination, the perfect license of ribaldry and wit, whicli 
I’cvengcd itself upon authority by finding a safety-valve for its over pent- 
up steam in corrupt morals and taste. 

Still there reigned supreme the old hearty love and good-fellowship, 
at once so honourable and so conspicuous in the middle and better orders 
of ^dur fatherland.” Add, that nothing draws more warmly and closely^ 
the bonds of German brotherhood than a good glass of Hochheimer or 
Liebo-frauens-milk ; and had you seen the blinldng old veteran — a veteran 
in mere fields than one— and a ♦sterling old major of the great Frederick’s 
Royal Guards, his glass in one hand and his liuge walking-stick in the 
other, giving such uncommon empha.'^is and distinction to the last toast 
to his queen — the favourite of all hoarts, and who melted even the iron 
one of Napoleon— you would have caught the glorious impulse, and 
lauded and cheered him with the loudest. There is something so 
doubly honest and hearty in the cheer of a veteran who has served and 
deserved well of his country, be he a poor pensioner or jack- tar, a high 
admiral or commander* in-chief. “ Worth makes the man,” and among 
the jovial few' there met to celebrate their countiy’s freedom on old 
•Blucher’s birthday, not one encored the major’s “ hurrah” and “ Rhine 
song” so vociferously as a sharp, little old man in a brown riding-coat, 
that seemed almost Jto smother him. But it could not hide the genial 
soul and heart’s laugh, the keen sparkling eye, jutting witty front, and 
those vivacious lips ever on the play, and flashing smiles instinct with 
double meanings. Born with*a genihs to preside, and to inspire a soul 
of mirth into the most lumpish and obstinate human clay, he stood in 
rich contrast— no ! but the perfect antipodes of a tall, gaunt, most un- 
gainly form, that of Baron Uundoff, a third original, who, in point of 
resolute eccentridty, no less than in argument, would yield to no man. 
The solemnity he put on when solving the little brown man’s jokes and 
witticisms was quite a standing joke of itself, and when, long after the 
flash, the heavy report of the distant discovery ,of the wH was heard 
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thundering forth, Jt seemed to electrify every guest, and then there was 
another general OKtburst at his expense. , 

In one of these feocial interludes the host entered with a petition from 
one of those modern troubadours, who, to their skill in bagpipes, conjuring 
tricks, ei hoc genus omne, seek to add to those higher walks of the art 
which border upon the preternatural and the terrible. “ He was an ad- 
mirable musician,” insinuated the host, while he expressed a certain 
degree of uneasiness at the idea of his going at all beyond what the 
strictest priest and most cautious constable or spy would be likely to 
warrant. He looked so extremely serious when thus speaking, that there 
was another laugh, and it was resolved to admit the musician, as he called 
himself, without farther parley. 

“ There is only one dissentient,” cried the little brown man, “ the 
baron, who is so terrified that lie cannot speak. Still he is a dumb 
witness, and his silence shall give consent !” 

“ Cursed bagpiper !” exclaimed the man of acres, with a grim smile, 
“ he will split our ears, and perhaps make the roof fly from over our 
heads.” 

‘‘Well!” replied the Brownie, “you are high enough to look over the 
walls, and can see what is going on without being seen — you have 
always the advantage of us.” 

“ Besides his guitar,” pursued the host, “ he has with liim a large magic 
lantern.” 

“ Glorious ! we shall all be boys again,” cried the major. “ He is the 
‘ coming man’ — the man of lights and shadows — ^he is the one for my 
money — let him come in.” 

“ Are you mad, major ?” exclaimed the baron, “ you, a soldier, to tglk 
of boys and sentimental nonsense. Pray let me go.” 

But the conjuror had already made good his entrance, and the griun- 
bling baron seemed at a loss how to get past him to the door. So he sat 
looking stupid horror in the man’s face. This furnished a fresh source of 
happy hits to the wit, who, winking to the host, bade him remove the lights 
and secure the door. It was a treat in itself to watch the faces of Boni&ce 
and the portly baron when the travelling artist began to ply his trade. 
The walls began to look alive with the terrific frescoes of the painter’s 
shadowy powers, and the viva voce illustrations were in a style of horrible 
keeping with the witchery of the hour and the scene. The wit’s com- 
mentaries were regarded as little less than profane swearing, or rather 
blasphemy, by the trembling host and his tall guest, who momentarily 
expected to see the roof fall in or fly away with them. The conjuror 
felt his power, and, like a proud and daring victor, redoubled the terror of 
Ids to them unhallowed art. Suddenly in the magic circle there ap- 
peared a mysterious-looking personage, dressed in a funereal suit, with 
chop-fsdlen visage, deep wrinkles, Wd a bald head. He was seated in a 
chair, his chin well lathered with soap-suds, ready for the operator’s hand. 
Flourishing his razor, stood the evil one in full costume, with all his old 
conventional attribnt^ in amiable relief — ^the doven foot and horns con- 
spicuous at either end* Whettmg the instniment was an operation that 
seemed to deprive the baron of the power even of attemptmg hisesca^ 
The showman faunself appeased to legaed the figure mth a certain ^d 
of iliyxtess, leaving qjffhis vwbie eomiaNitary^as if to lei the thing speak 
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for itself. Suddenly the major, breaking the horrid |>ause, exclmmed in 
his blunt style, ' 

Quick march ! out with the moral — bah !*' ’ 

Obedient to the word, the man resumed, in the same monotonous tone, 
“ Here, gentlemen, you behold that reprobate old heretic, Dr. Faustus, 
the great agitator, who struck up a financial league with another gentle- 
man, who shall be nameless. His hour is on the last stroke. In the 
likc3ness of his own valet Sir Beelzebub, approaches, on pretence of shaving 
him, and takes the opportunity of — ah ! it is done ! Let us call the next.’’ 

Stop, ^top!” cried the baron ; “lights, lights; let me out — I will see 
no more.” 

Candles were brought in amidst the uproarious merriment of the wit 
and other members, to the evident relief of host and guest. The show- 
man’s Mephistoplieles, in the shape of a dancing dog, held the plate in 
his mouth, the pieces poured in, and making a profusion of bows, the 
happy impostor of the day “ made himself scarce.” 

“ What is the matter with you, baron?’* impiircd the major; “ are you 
resolving a probkjm, or have you fallen in love?*’ , 

“Verily!” pursued the malicious wit, “he looks uncommonly pale; 
better take a glass of iicgus, my dear fellow, and go to bed.” 

For some seconds the lumpy mass of aristocracy remained quite still ; 
then it began to heave and agitate, and finally to emit a strange kind of 
wild, gutteral sounds, attended with an aw'ful rumbling, like that of a 
volcaTio before it succeeds in venting its pent-up rage. 

“ You are a set of Atheists and blasphemers. I suspected, but now I 
know it. Fie upon you, to sit and witness such things. I hardly think If 
am safe in speaking to you ! a plague upon you and your club — was that 
a crack in the roof ? Holy mother and all the saints !” 

“ It was only the major slapping his boot,” interposed the wit; “ pray 
oblige us, and go on.” 

“Go off, you mean,” rejoined the niajor, “ for he is full primed; I hope 
he will not explode.” • 

“ He is going to blow u.s up, at all events,” said the wit; “but let him 
look to himself. Don*t you see the conjui'or’s shadow waving his magic 
rod there, just above the baron’s head?” at the same time he coolly took a 
pinch of snuff. , 

“ Where ? where ? Good lord preserve us !” exclaimed the baron, 
casting a timid glance round him and above, while the rumbling continued 
louder than before. At length he contrived to bring forth — 

“ Yes, I soy Atheists, if yoy refuse to believe what I am going to relate; 
I will disburden my mind of that, and then I will say, ‘Heaven speed 
you, and leave you to your fate.” , 

“ Thank you, thar^ you,” replied^ the wit ; “ you could not confer a 
greater obligation upon your Best friends.” 

The baron pondered, but could not see the force of the sarcasm, which 
he only arriv^ at three days afterwards, when he sent his own valet— 
it was that demon-valet which had so horrified him, for he thought ho 
could trace an exact resemblance to his own— to demand an explanation. 
At present, he only observed — 

“ You are aware that I have just now arrived from Silesia, listen ; 
and then you can think and say as many impietieyba you please. All 1 

2^2 ^ 
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-ask is, to stop till fl am gone. Well, last night I slept at Hellenau. I 
had eaten a light s?upper — ” 

Is that possiUe ?” cried the wit ; “ might not that impression have 
.been rather the result of a heavy one — a delusion, a nightmare 

“ Do you really think so ?*’ replied the good baron, with perfect hon- 
hommie^ but looking anxiously round him. ‘‘ I think I said I was stand- 
ing at a window in the post-house — 

“No, you did not ; but you say it now,*" interposed the incorrigible 
major, with his usual sangfroid. “ And so you were standing — ’* 

“ In the large bow-yrindow of the house,*’ continued the baron, with 
an air of great solemnity, “ waiting the arrival of my horses, when my 
eye fell upon the opposite house.” 

“ Unhappy house !” exclaimed the wit ; “ what a fall ! a bomb-shell or 
a Congreve would have been nothing to it. So your eye fell.** 

“ I looked, I say, and saw in the opposite — ’* 

Ere he could get a word further, the slow and solemn-looking per- 
sonage was interrupted by the sudden entrance of a new' actor upon the 
stage — noble -looking, and apparently not much above forty years of ago. 
Spite of snow-storm, and keen, icy blast, he wore only a light cloak, just 
fastened by a single clasp ; he had no snow-boots or overalls, and seemed 
to treat the tempest without, like the roaring stove within, with infinite 
manly contempt. Taking off his broad slouched hat, without deigning 
a single salute, he shook off the snow, and it was evident, from his whole 
bearing, and the military style of his dress, that he had seen service, and 
been accustomed to hard fare as well as to obey-— and poihaps to 
* command. Not a passing glance did he bestow upon the old members 
-of “The Jovial,” as he took his seat at a small em]>ty table in a corner 
of the room. Instead of asking for wdiat he wanted, he marked on the 
hill of fare the articles with liis pencil, and handed it to the waiter. He 
then took up a Daily Kcivs, and, as if he had the organ of concentra- 
tion remarkably developed, became so absorbed in it, that tlie w^aiter had 
some difficulty in rousing liim ; when, to the baron’s horror, loosening 
his neck-tie, he silently pointed to his throat. 

“ Shave, sir, shave ? — don’t shave here, sir — no, sir — only ourselves.” 
“ Don’t believe him,” exclaimed the wit, to the stranger ; “ he «is a 
shaver, and a very queer shaver ; like his master, who has just been here 
(how Baron Dundoff trembled), he sliaves his customers’ pockets close 
enough.*' 

The stranger laughed, but it W’as a queer laugh, as lie bade the waiter 
Tasten a napkin round his neck, observing, 

“ To tlie devil with your razors ; I want to eat aed not to shave.” 

The old club-men looked on, ^specially the little brown man, not a 
little entertained. The latter amused himself with drawing caricatures 
upon the fly-leaf of his betting-book, which he passed round to the other 
members, when all at once the baron gave a loud cry. The flame of a 
candle had come into too close juxta-position with the top of the 
stranger’s peruke, and there was a glorious blaze. To snatch it off, 
trample it under his feet, and to rescue his “ news” and his joint, ap- 
peared the work of a moment, as the stranger sat, bald-headed, with the 
white napkin at his neck, presenting to the astonished members the 
jirecise living likeness of the shadowy doctor of infidel repute, who had 
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jusfc undergone so unpleasant an operatipn. What^were the baron’s 
sensations then ! 

Meantime, the newly-arrived, throwing aside the 'journal, called for 
his bill, paid it, and, with the same sang Jroid, resumed his slouched hat 
and cloak, and took himself off. The^ members followed him with all 
their eyes ; and the -blunt major sent a flying shot, in the shape of an 
epigram, at his rear. 

“ That is good,** cried the wit ; ‘‘ but I think that you will agree with 
me that our conjuror deserves the reputation he enjoys ; he is really one 
of the great' impostors of his day. What a perfect resemblance between 
the shadow and the substance ! I see the good baron is delighted at 
the decided talent so boldly exhibited by his eontemporary and friend.*’ 
Beware how you halloa,” replied the maior, before you are half out 
of the w'ood !’* 

Let me resume the thread of my narrative, I beseech you,'* exclaimed 
the baron, while I am here, or you will never hear it from my lips ! 
It will now doubly interest you. 

** I was looking into the opposite window, whi(!h became suddenly 
illuminated ; and I saw the same figure exactly as our magician of the 
lantern exhlhitecl it to us, and the same as — it is of no use to deny it— 
you yourselv'cs liave just seen in living form and lineaments enter and go 
out of this very room. And the like demoniac figure stood close by the 
man in black — the bald-headed, keen, and very intelligerit-looking fellow, 
with his spectacles on — and whetted his razor, and began to shave. 

“ Well ! the horses {irrivcd, and off I set ; still the strange sight was 
ever present to me, and you may easily imagine that what you have all* 
seen to-day has not tended to remove the unpleasant impression from ray 
mind. I wish you could explain it away — ■! will give you a dinner and 
dozen.*’ * 

The little brown man laughed out ; but the others were of opinion 
that there was more tlian met the eye in such a eomhinatiou of coin- 
cidences of the kind. An amusing discussion, worthy the dialectics of 
the old schools, followed, which was abruptly broken off by the major in 
a fit of extreme impatience ; 

“ What is the use of sydittiiig hairs about nothing. It was quite a 
correct transaction. We have seen that his Sootyship did not foreclose 
a single hour before the appointed date ; and if Dr. Faustus should again 
make his appearance, I should like to inquire how he contrives to shoe^ 
his amiable valet — ^^hcthc^ he employs a shoemaker or a blacksmith tO' 
provide him with the ncedfuL” 

“ Your curiosity vi 11 hardly be gratified, I think, to-night,” replied the 
wit ; and I shall therefore sleep mine off, and recommend you to do 
the same. Goodnight!” ^ ^ 

11 . 

Again, upon the usual evening, the “jovial” friends met at the same 
hour and place ; and again the phantasmagorian wonders were as loudly 
bruited in their ears. Already had the bluff major-president made a 
motion to the effect that an inquiry should be set on foot as ‘ to the how 
and the where the show-impostor had obituned^a copy — for such it 
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evidently appcared-^-of the original whom they had recently seen. So 
it was agreed to call him in ; and, with slight variations of commentary, 
the same scenes were re-exhibited, and the old-established litany sung. 

It was then the major, assuming the office of grand inquisitor, put a 
few curious and searching questions to the wandering artist. 

“ Alas ! my dear sirs,” replied the old man, in the most naive tone 
possible, ‘‘ were you only aware how dear and precious to me that poor 
shadow is, you Avould not probe a wound that ever bleeds ; from that 
image my entire happiness was once derived. Ah ! could I ever succeed 
in finding the original^ of that copy — for it is one — I should consider 
myself blessed indeed.” 

“Wretch!” cried the blunt major, quite out of himself; “do you 
mean that you would give yourself to the de\nl, eh ?” 

“ Not so, my worthy sir ; not so. I hav(‘ been through life a sincere 
Christian ; and believe me, the original of the Satan-shade is more 
especially a very (diaritable and excellent soul. He is a person of con- 
sideration, mor(‘Over, and the state barber of Hellenau.” 

“ The state barber at Ilellenau ?” cried the little brown man, eyeing 
the baron — for a little explanation had made them better friends than 
before — “ it is rather a singular compliment you have paid him, tmd not 
one of which every one would be proud. Tliere is sonte mysteryS—that 
is, some unseen chain of connexion in all this— of which your vision, 
baron, was only a link, which, 1 confess, I should like to see cleared 
up.” 

“ Ah ! I know not,” replied the showman, much moved, “ but could I 
See once more the original of my second figure, willingly would 1 lay 
down these grey hairs in the dust.” 

“ Pooh, pooh I” retorted the baron ; “ d — n all sentiment ; there is no 
need of that. Had you last time only remained half an hour longer here, 
you w'ould have had that pleasure. There, in that very seat, sat your 
shaven heretic ; aye, and showed himself no shadow^ by his manner of 
attacking the roast-beef.” “ 

Each member confiniied what the baron said, to the infinite surprise 
of the poor man — now no longer the proud actor he bad been. 

“Is it possible?” he exclaimed, the tears streaming down his cheeks; 
“ surely, gentlemen, you would not make merry at the expense of an 
old man^s last surviving hope, if, indeed, a merciful Providence has so 
far compassionated liim. If he be the same, formed by my own happy 
device, I shall yet live to receive the reward due to my long love and 
fidelity. Forgive me if I sit down in your presence — a poor itinerant 
showman as I am, but my knees fail nie-^the prospect of the crown to 
all my. labours is too overpowering; ,I feel as if I should die.” 

He sank on a chair, breathed hard, and grew deadly pale ; and the 
heavy, unwieldly baron, the standing jest •Smd butt of the club, was the 
first to run to his aid, and pour a good glass of eau de vie down the 
fainting man’s throat. 

The baron’s unwonted activity quite astonished the other members, 
who seemed to feel it as a reflection upon their own want of humanity. 
The bluff major, slapping him on the back, swore that he was worm 
them all put together, and if he would only consent to stick by the 
honest “ Jovials,” he^should be made perpetual dictator — ^ay, president 
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for life. But the baron was too occupied with the 4nhappy man, who 
h^ so much terrified him not long before, to pay attention to anything 
else ; and having restored and reassured him, he evinced the utmost 
anxiety to clear up the apparent mystery, and learn the nature of his 
adventures, , 

“ It was my fortune, gentlemen, once,” began the poor fellow, ‘‘ to 
serve one of the noblest and best of masters. My father was steward in 
his father's family ; I was the foster-brother, and became the companion 
rather than the servant of tlie noble son, attended him in his travels, 
and was treated by him more' like a friend than a mere dependant. But 
how we were separated — how I lost so good jf master — is, alas ! that 
whitih I may not tell — ^part of his own life and adventures, which I can- 
not consider myself at liberty to make known.” 

“Tiled — 1 you cannot!” cried the major; “do you mean to make 
fools of us ?” 

“ Yes !” pursued the wit ; “ to blow hot and blow cold in the wsamc 
breath is a little too much for the stoutest philanthropy ; if you do not 
make a clean conscience of all you have upon it, I shall think you one 
of the rankest impostors on the face of the earth.” 

The baron, who had been most severe before, now took up the cudgels 
in the poor man’s defence. 

“Co to your seats, I vsay,” he observed, “if I am to be your presi- 
dent, and let him say just as much or little as he pleases. It will 
please me.” 

“So far, then, I may venture to say, as a trusty servant, though 
bound to no secrecy, that, being the victim of a foul conspiracy, he wap* 
compelled to take refuge in France. It was not possible tor me to 
accompany him at that time, but soon after, having settled some im- 
portant atialrs of his, I rejoined him ; nor did I ever leave him more till 
after the dreadful catastrophe which from that hour separated us, I fear, 
for ever, 1 have never been enabled to ascertain what became of him. 
Hence the different disguises 1 assumed — the different characters of a 
wandering artist, actor, musician, showman — everything which could, by 
possibility, bo likely to bring m(s through high- ways or bye- ways, the 
slightest intelligence respecting him 1 sought. How many capitals and 
strange countries I have visited, it would be idle to recount. East, west, 
north, and s6uth — by advertisement, by public journals, by researches of 
every kind — by sea and land, did I still endeavour to obtain a clue to 
his existence and his movements ; but returned home, heart-broken and 
wearied after all. For I at last concluded that he was dead, convinced 
that*I should rejoin him no 'more on earth; filled with a strange, sad 
resignation, that enabled me to support life, till you struck again upon a 
chord which gave sounds of hope, "^hile in that mood, returning sadly 
through the streets of Heltcriau, entered the old barber’s shop. 
Seating myself before the looking-glass, the chattering little citizen 
busied in retailing the last news, my eye suddenly fell upon a portrait 
under the mirror ; and it was a copy of that portrait which ‘you saw 
reflected as large as life from my magic-glass. You may imagine my 
surprise on beholding the ever-present features of my lost and absent 
master. The people there supposed that 1 had gone mad; for seizing 
the portrait, I pressed it to my Ups and bosom, so that they ran out in 
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alarm, called in a A)ctor, and the gensdarmes, who held me down by 
force while I was bled. ‘ Do what you will with me/ I cried, ‘ only dn 
not deprive me of this precious gem. It is a.11 that is left of him, and I 
will pay you whatever price you may desire.* 

** What !” interrupted the barber, “ are you still raving ? — ^the price, 
forsooth, of a paltry drawing like this. It was my own handiwork, and 
that is the chief value I ever attached to it.” 

“ Your own work !” I repeated, “ is it possible ?” 

‘‘ Why not ?** retorted the merry shaver. I took it from a scene in 
n]y own life, and it is meant as a perpetual memento moH for my wife, 
w’ho persisted in declaring that I am no artist, although I feel that I am 
essentially artistical to the backbone. Now', to convince her that I am 
barber, actor, and painter in one, I hung it up there, painted as it was 
from the very life.” 

“ From the life ! — that is stranger still.” 

“ To be sure ! how could it be otherwise ? You see I am a director 
and shareholder of the Theatre Royal here. Last year we brought ‘ Dr. 
Faustus* upon the boards, and I played the part of Mephistopheles, 
One evening, just as I was going out ready dressed and masked, there 
entered my shop a livery servant in haste, with a special request to ^tend 
his master, who was then a passenger at the Crown. I might naill my 
own price ; but I pleaded the importance of my engagement and the 
strange attire ; but he would hear of no excuses, as if it were some 
matter of life and death, and almost dragged me to the hotel, although 
the promise of extra pay was by no means disagreeable. Besides, 1 had 
jisst time, and being sure of my acting salary, might kill two birds with 
one stone. 

“ Well, so I found the strange man, seated in state, as it were, in 
the old billiard-room of the Crown Hotel. He did not even return a 
grunt for ray polite salutation, but sat as grand as Jupiter upon a cloud. 
He appeared not at all surprised to see a Mephistopheles in a barber. So 
still and statue-like might have sat the shade of Hector on the last night 
of the fall of Troy. It was the nearest I ever remember to shaving the 
dead.” 

“ Alas, my dear master !” here broke out the narrator, “ thy noble 
heart was broken, and could never vrarm or beat again.” 

But he repressed the tears ready to start, and pursued his sad story. 
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AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 

Chapter V. 

The consequences which were ni^turally enough expected to result 
from the last narrated circumstance did not fail tq take place ; but as the 
event had been probably anticipated only by a few days, Mary was by no 
means a sufferer. On the contrary, the morning sun which rose brightly, 
as if to escort with its glad rays the imperial party on their road home- 
ward, greeted the arrival of a little heiress to the wealth of the Van 
Meerens ; and in the ordinary phrase, both mother and child were as 
well as could be expected. Nothing could exceed the delight with which 
the affectionate husband hailed this happy termination to all his anxieties, 
nor were Paul and his numerous friends backward in sharing his Joy. 

At the earnest request of Mary her child had been instantly baptised ; 
but tlm christening was delayed until the time when the mother could 
take lUr place at the entertainment with which the ceremony was to 
terminate. All her friends and relations who could absent themselves 
for a few days from Mechlin joined those of her husband, and the party 
that assembled on the destined morning was both numerous and gay, 
when the little stranger was christened by the name of Margaret ; and, 
according to the custom of those days, presents were showered upon thef 
infant and its mother, such as would shame these economical times. 

Shortly after the ceremony had been performed, Mary begged for a 
private interview with Father Eustace, who had officiated on the occasion. 
When the priest entered' the chamber wdiere she sat, his look was ex- 
pressive of the deepest sadness* as he gazed on her and her little burden. 

“ I cannot help it,” said he, after^n ineffectual struggle to conceal the 
tear that glistene^ on his long, dark lashes. I cannot forget the visions 
I once dreamed in this very house. A sight like this I once thought 
would before now have blessed ray eyes— a happy, fond mother, and her 
infant. But alas! where now is she for whom^I had dared to entertain 
these hopes ?” After a moment’s pause he continued : — “ She has long 
been happier in that bright world in which her spirit has found an earl}’* 
refuge ; and a few years more will teach the hearts of those whose mortal 
weakness still betrays them into sinful regrets, to rejoice in the trials that 
have purified her «oul. Bift seeing you here — in this very room — I 
confess made me weak. I almost fejt faint. I am now much better. 
What would you of me ?** 

Mary shrank from the expressionP of intense mental suffering which 
one glance at the countenance of the Pr^inontr6 revealed to her. She 
replied mechanically — 

‘‘ Death often »visit9 the young.” 

“ It is not her death,” said the Premontre, “ but the manner ! — the 
manner ! Oh ! had you seen her as I did !” 

The monk’s frame trembled under the excess of his emotion. Mary 
felt a slight shudder creep over her, as horrible imaj^s were thus brought 
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before her imaginaiion. As if moved by an involuntary emotion, she 
pressed her unconscious treasure closer to her bosom, and said in a 
hurried tone — 

“ It is partly because I am as anxious for the body as well as the soul 
of this poor innocent, that 1 have exposed you to these reminiscences, 
Father Eustace, though 1 had not foreseen that they would have been 
recalled so vividly. It was to intreat — to implore you to watch over my 
child, that I have sought this interview. You alone can preserve my 
sweet Margaret from the dangers that threaten her from her very cradle. 
To you alone can I apply, for to whom else dare I entrust those secrets 
on which the safety of all that are dear to me depend ? Father Eustace, 
save my child ! Let not my Margaret grow up to loveliness, — to be 
loved, — to perish — as she did V* 

“ Soothe yourself, I beg,” said the priest, in accents so low and tremu- 
lous that Mary’s eager ear could scarcely distinguish the words — “ What 
can I do for you 

“ Preserve my child from her fate,” continued Mary, with increasing 
emotion ; you know the unfortunate opinions of her father, her uncle, 
those of their best friends, and the constant inmates of this house ; all think 
alike. 1 am but a simple, unenlightened woman. How can my weak 
^oice be raised in opposition to the best of husbands, and the kindest of 
brothers ? If 1 told Paul the misery which I dread he may bring upon 
this house, he would instantly depart, — go alone through the wide 
world, — shake the dust from his feet before our threshold, and my selfish, 
ingrate heart would never know peace again ; nor could Cornelius con- 
tinue to love her who had banished his unhappy brother. And yet, if a 
firmer hand than mine does not watch over this innocent one, and guide 
her in the true path from earliest childhood, it maddens me to think what 
may be the result ! She will, she must become a heretic. Then kings 
and their ministers, — the cruel laws, — the church, — the very elements, 
will unite against her. Oh! rather than 1 should live to see such a day 
I would now, willingly, put an end to my child’s unconscious existence ! 
You, — ^you alone, Father Eustace, can support me and her through the 
trials of ensuing years. Promise to watch over her, and maintain her in 
the only faith that affords safety to life and limb in these stormy 
times.” 

“It is a severe task you would impose* upon one who had hoped to 
remain for ever a stranger to all that passed on earth, — ^to wander on 
through his appointed time of probation without endangering his peace 
by any tie that might bind him, however remotely, to this -w'orld and its 
sorrows. It was for this that I renounced ad its seductions,” continued 
the monk, more in commune with hi^s own thoughts than in reply to the 

E ale and agitated Mary, who stood gazing intently on him. “ But, per- 
aps, the motive was sinful. Perhaps to shun thus tlie afflictions in- 
separable from the affections of our nature, — ^to fly from the activity of 
lire, was, after all, but the braving of the will of Providence. Tliis new 
trial, thrown in my path, may be sent to punish my cowardice ; for it 
wUl be a tie,— -it be an affection, and, therefore, a cause for fredi 
suffering. Thus called upon, however, duty forbids that I should permit 
a soul to stray from the flock, even if my heart could resist a mother’s 
appeal. Alail alas ! that she should have thought of me !” 
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said Mary, “whom could I trust? PatVs, my husband’s, 
safety, — are they not involved in my discretion ?” ^ 

“ True, — most true,” answered the monk, with eagerness. “ Paul’s 
safety alone ought to be my constant thought. Have I not promised my 
life should know no other care ? Rest quiet, my child,” continued he 
more calmly, “ all gther considerations, — all other wishes shall be secon- 
dary in my mind, from this day forth, to the trust you have imposed upon 
me. I cannot but think you were inspired by Heaven itself in your 
solemn appeal, and that this holy charge has been committed to me by a- 
higher wil} than your own. To that I submit. First among my duties 
shall I, from this day forth, consider the preserving of a .soul thus 
entrusted to me from all the perils that may threaten it. Margaret,” 
continued he, solemnly, putting his hands on the brow of the innocent 
slumbercr, ‘‘ I adopt thee as the child of my affection, as truly as though 
thou hadst been hers/^ He raised his mild, eloquent orbs to those skies 
to which his prayers were addressed, and his additional blessing met no 
mortal ear. 

Mary wept, and yet her mind was soothed and comforted, ^t might 
be said that in those tears she vented the anxieties that had so often 
pressed upon her mind, since first she expected to become a mother, 
anxieties which had augmented to a most distressing degree since lier 
child had proved a girl. Now her long oppressed heart was relieved. 
Without betraying or offending those whom she cherished, she had pro- 
vided for the safety of the now object of her cares, and would, as it grew 
up trained in the right way, ho enabled, like other mothers to indulge in 
gay visions of unclouded happiness and success for her child. Secure in 
the guidance of a stronger mind than her own she determined henceforth 
to discard all fears concerning the future. Thus it was that when she 
appeared at the head of her* table, her face bright with smiles, not the 
most deeply versed in the variability of the feminine mood could have 
divined the cares that had depressed her heart but a few hours })reviously. 

But whilst she tlius reflected on her beaming countenance the gladness 
of all around, slie had unconsciously planted a fresh thorn in a breast 
that had vainly dreamed to stifle all human feeling beneath tlie folds of 
a monk’s robe, and had Jjiid open, perhaps, a train of regrets felt iill too 
late, of thoughts which had long been unavailing. If so, neither she nor 
any other being ever became acquainted with tlie fact; for nofle that day 
traced the pale and silent Father Eustace in his solitary walk through 
the Roypoort, nor marked his eye when it first glanced on the plain 
around him. Whatever the weakness of his nature he triumphed over 
it, for his step was. firm, andThis air serene and meekly resigned when he 
re-entered the gates of St. Michael. , 

Meanwhile, the festive hoard of Cornelius van Meeren groaned be- 
neath all the good things that graced the meals of those days. The dis- 
play of his crystals might truly have been termed briiliaut. Here the 
Venetian glass, whose supposed antipathy to poisons had invested it 
with peculiar value, displayed its milky hue in the form of an elongated 
covered wine-cup. Near it, the richly faceted goblet tempted the lip to 
pBTtidce of its golden contents ; for the Rhenish wines were then, as now, 
most in request. There a tankard of silver, exquisitely wrought; a little 
cherub at either side, and perhaps a third perched upon the lid, invited 
tile hand to possess itself of this spedmen of Italil^mste and skill, eon- 
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taining to the uniiiiag^native a scarcely less tempting one of Flemish 
breweiy. Master John Sturgeon had presented to his hostess a golden 
knife and fork — the latter being at the time of modem invention — 
curiously inlaid with stones of price, which made no mean appearance 
amidst the general display. Fresh rushes had been strewed on the floor, 
and the walls looked gayer than ever under the very choicest looms of 
the host. To dwell upon the rich collection of vases of every sort — to 
number all the solids and fluids that elicited the admiration of the guests 
’ — ^would be an endless task; we will, therefore, at once dismiss it, 
and turn our attention to^ those who partook of this sumptuous repast. 

Besides the more immediate friends of the family, Masters van Diest, 
William Kay, Peter Koek Alost, Nicholas Rondinelli, the Florentine 
consul, and others, were assembled a large number of the most important 
burghers of the city and their dames. There were also present many of 
the literary celebrities of the day. Amongst these stood, pre-eminent, 
Cornelius Grappheus, whose reputation in the world of letters elevated 
him far above the office he held in his native town, and whose close 
intimacy with the far-famed Erasmus of Rotterdam conferred upon him 
a fresh title to public esteem. Here, also, were John Gruettcr, and his 
mother, Catherine Richam, an Englishwoman by birth, who had ac- 
quired for herself a name no less distinguished in the field of science 
than had her husband and son. To these were added Leonard and 
Abraham Ortelius, father and son. Assemblies thus happily blending 
the most chosen ingredients, — whose every member felt the proud con- 
sciousness of performing a useful or a brilliant part in life, — in which 
the fruits of wealth and its enjoyment were shared with those who con- 
tributed to gild the hours of weariness, were of almost daily occurrence. 

“ This day twenty years I have the promise of Master Cornelius that 
you will celebrate as gaily the marriage of pretty Mistress Margaret, 
for that she will bo pretty who can doubt ?” said, in an undertone, the 
venerable John Sturgeon to Mary van Meeren, next whom he sat; “ I 
shall not live to see the day,” added the old man, with a sigh, “but you 
will all think of me,” 

“ Is it not rather early in the day to speak of matrimony ?” inquired 
Mary, laughing. 

“ Nay, nay,” said the old man, shaking his head with a good-natured 
smile, “ I am in earnest. Your husband has passed me his word, that if 
the parties, when full grown, do not object, your little Margaret shall 
become the wife of my grandchild John Sturgeon, who is now, come 
Micliaelmas, ten years old.” 

“ What could put such a strange fancy in your head ?” replied Mary, 
not without a slight shade of embarrassment in her manner. 

“ Are you not aware that my second son is to settle here, and enter 
into an enlarged partnership with •'the firfhi Van Meeren and that of 
Sturgeon in London ? Not only do we hope by this arrangement to in- 
crease tenfold the wealth which it has pleased Providence to bestow on 
US each individually, but we shall spread the commercial interest to an 
extent not yet attempted between our respective cities.” 

“ I never heard of this before,” said Mary ; “ and when is it your 
purpose to put it into execution ?** 

As to one part of it, very shortly — as soon as my son can wind up 
eertain ai&irs in p':»^]and, and your husband has prepared all for his 
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settling here. As for the other part of our plan/of course so many 
years must intervene—’* 

“ That it almost sounds like a mere joke,** answered Maiy. 

You will find your husband of a very different opinion,” said old 
Sturgeon with a rather displeased air. Of course you cannot be so alive 
as he or Master Paul to the advantages of uniting and embarking large 
capitals on the same ventures.” 

“It is not worthy, Master Sturgeon,** said Mary, anxiously, “that I 
do not value your friendship as much as my husband does, but as I am a 
Catholic and you a Protestant 

“ Tut, tut, madam,*’ said the old man impatiently; “we arc not talk- 
ing of religion, but money — that’s quite a different thing, I take it.” 

Mary bowed her head in submission to this last and conclusive argu- 
ment, when a female friend most opportunely called her attention. 

“ Is it true what I heard from your nurse, that you found a ring in the 
street some days ago which was a charm against fever ? and that you put 
it round your child’s neck to carry it luck?” 

The questioner was very young, and on seeing the deep blush, that her 
very first w'ords diffused over Mary’s face, she desisted immediately. Hut 
tlms opeidy addressed, Mary could not avoid giving an answer. 

“ Why, truly,” said she, “ we tried, but in vain, to restore the jewel. 
The great are so difficult to be come at, and so it remamed longer in our 
possession than wo wished to retain it.” 

“ But it is a charm, is it not?” 

“ Perhaps it may he — I am not aware. 1 have placed the ring iu my 
hrother’s hands.” • 

“ Tes,” said the other laughing, “ now you think you no longer need 
it you are willing to return it.” 

Paul caught an idea of what was going forward, and asked Kay, who 
sat near him, if the Count of Egmont were not one of his patrons ? 

“ Indeed he is,” said Kay. “ I owe to his munificence and kindness 
much of my present happiness.” • 

“ Did you sec him this time ?” continued Paul; “ I suppose not ; the 
stay of the couit was so short.” 

“ I beg your pardon,” answered Kay, “ he honoured me with a visit in 
my own humble lodgings, and was more complimentary than my modesty 
permits me to repeat.” 

“ Nothing said in praise of your talent can ever bo above your deserts,** 
said Master Nicholas Rondinelli, whose esteem for the arts led him, on 
all occasions, to court the society of artists. 

“ Has he been /naking fifesh calls upon your time ?’* inquired Paul. 

“ He has made such liberal, to sa^ the truth, such princely offers, and 
has added to all other inducements, however weighty, a grace of manner 
so condescending, that I shall for a? time throw up all else, and devote 
myself wholly to the tasks he may impose upon me. But your portrait, 
Paul, shall be finished, I promise you, before I start for Brussels.*' 

Is Brussels then about to take from Antwerp one of its greatest 
celebrities ?’* asked Rondinelli. 

“ That I cannot determine,” said Kay, smiling. “ If I once engage 
myself in that town, it will be difficult to get away from it again ; but 
Antwerp is, and ever shall remain, my home.’* 

“ As 1 am fixed here for a time,” said the Flor^htiiie, “ 1 ctmnot but 




“ IIow courteous these cunning Italians are,” said Paul, in an under- 
tone to Kay. For all the good I think of you, I never could have 
expressed it so well. But you are one of ours, and know what is a friend. 
By-the-by, I have a singular commission for you in Brussels.^* 

“ What can I do for you ?" asked the other ; “ I am afraid, though a 
willing, I shall make but a sorry, agent.” 

‘‘ You mistake,” said Paul, laughing ; it is nothing very weighty, 
and none can do my errpd on the present occasion better than yourself. 
It is to return to the Count of Egmont a ring of price, which he dropped 
before our eyes, whilst riding in the emperor’s train. I know the jewel 
to be his, and yet could find no opportunity of restoring it.” 

“ I will do so with pleasure,” said Kay, “ but may I see the trinket ? 
Perchance you may be mistaken. No,” he added, as he took the jewel 
from his friend’s hand ; “ I think I remember having seen it on the 
finger of the count, and having been struck by it at the time.” 

One guest after another expressed a desire to see the ring. Some 
estimated its value, others conjectured what the words engraved upon it 
could signify ; the women whispered something about amulets. 

‘‘ Pray, young sir, expound it to us,” said Rondliitlli, turning to 
the young Ortelius, who w'as not fi^ off ; ‘‘ surely you can make it 
out ?” 


I’ll try,” replied the youth, modestly ; but I am afraid, fair sir, 
you overrate my skill.” 

•• The ring was immediately handed to him for examination. 

“ I think,” he said, after a moment’s pause; “ it must be a talisman.” 

“ But what do the words signify, Abraham ? Surely you can tell us ?” 
said his father, eagerly, whilst the curiosity of all kept their eyes fixed 
on the countenance of the young man. 

“ Indeed I cannot, father,” answered the youth, ingenuously. 

“ What then made you say that it^was a talisman ?” inquired the dis- 
appointed parent, somewhat pettishly. 

“ Because,” replied the son, “ I am pretty certain the most important 
w’ord is comj)osed of four letters ; and although I cannot make out to 
what tongue, living or d^ad, they appertain, yet in most languages the 
word ‘ God’ is written with four letters.” 


“ As for instance,” said the Florentine, with a smile ; “ come, young 
sir, gratify our curiosity.” 

“ The word in the Hebrew tongue is ‘ Hiod ‘ Deus,’ in the Latin ; 
* Dieu,’ in French; ‘ Gott,’ in German; * Alla,’ in Arabic; ‘ Theut,’ in 
Egyptian, in which language * th’ «s but one letter, as ‘ Theos’ in the 
Greek. The Persians have it ‘ Cyre;’ the Magi name the divinity 
^Orsi.’” 


“ But,” said Master Rondinelli, “ in our language we have it ‘ Dio.’ ” 
‘‘ And the English,” said Paul, who spoke that language fluently, 
“ say ‘ God,* a word of three letters likewise. Therefore, young sir——” 
“ I merely gave .it out as a surmise, not as a certitude, ” answered the 
youth, looking somewhat abashed. 

“ Nay, you must not be cast down by a check now and then, my youne 
bird,” continued the Florentine. I roretd that you’ll soar high enough 
one day for all But lot us pass the trinket to Master Cornelius 
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Grappheus ; he has travelled so mueh that he, probaldy, has Been some- 
thing of the kind somewhere.” 

“ He’ll none of it,” said Cornelius van Meeren ; “ his mind is too full 
of our grand doings here of late ; why he is actually intent on compiling 
a volume concerning them.” ^ 

“ What are they talking about ? Count of Egmont isn’t ?” asked Van 
Diest, peering above his comically-rounded nose at the company, then 
retreating it to the vicinity of Master van Meeren’s ear. Wliat a thing 
it is,” said he, to bring so many great folks to a town. I saw Thielen 
this morning, the great Nuremberg merchant, you know ; ho tells me the 
Count of Egmont has ordered liiin to construct such a toy for his chil- 
dren — quite beautiful!” and here Van Diest showed the white of his 
eyes as he was very much in the habit of doing. 

** What sort of a thing is it, I wonder?” said a fair gossiping neigh- 
bour, for Van Diest seldom lacked female listeners, if he sometimes con- 
trived to tire out the patience of his male companions. 

‘‘ It is to be a complete set of knights on horseback, accoutred after 
the Hungarian fashion, as they were at the tournament lately given by 
our Queen Mary at Binns. It is as complete a thing as can be ima- 
gined.” 

“ Indeed,” lisped his attentive neiglibour, “ and pray what were the 
colours of the knights? that is, if you happen to know.” 

‘‘ If I happen to know ! I who went to Binns on the very first rumour 
of this tournament, that I might be an eye-witness of its magnificence, 
and who had nearly slept in the street — for all the hostelries were so full 
there was no place to he had for love or money, and I did not know 
soul in the place — and so I should, that is, if they had let me, but a good- 
natured barber, at whose house I happened to spend an hour, trying to 
gather all the news I could,* when he heard of my strait permitted me 
to pass the night in his shop. Well, I was uncomfortable enough to be 
sure ; but then the next morning there came the tournament. Such a 
sight ! well worth ten such nights; not a shilly-shally thing as that we 
had here, I can tell you — a grand sight it was.” 

“ It has not struck you, of course,” said Cornelius Grappheus to his 
host, “ never having been much of a traveller, and scarcely having as I 
think wandered even through our provinces, Jiow unconsciously nation - 
ality^dlsplays itself in small as4n great things. For instance, the arch of 
the English was very much in the style of Temple-Bar in London, that 
of the Florentines reminded me not a little of many buildings which 
I have seen in Italy, and the German arch had much of the heavy 
masonry of their own grey “castles. I wish Van Mereen you had tra- 
velled sufficiently to be able to feel the truth of my remark.” 

You must not forget that you owe to this' circumstance my inability 
to dispute it,” answered ConRsJius 'w^th a smile. 

‘‘ Yet it is an advantage to have visited distant countries, and to 
i«tum to one’s own with the conviction that none, after all, can surpass it, 
or become half so dear.” 

“ You must have felt more proud of your own town and townsmen, 
these few last days, than ever,” said Cornelius. ** I scarcely think there 
are many European cities, tdthough I know them not, that could have 
made the display that we have.” 

** I, who have seen so many,” siud Grappheus, agree with you. 
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And if the emperor but put a check, for a time, at least, on his valour, 
we may hope, under the blessings of peace, to rise much higher than 
ever stood Bruges ; and though I am afraid luxury is also growing upon 
us, still I trust our own good sense will keep it within better limits than 
have our neighbour^|||^ despite our love of good cheer, fine apparel and 
other creature comforts, Ive shall not fall into apathy or sloth.” 

“We lack not celebrities of every kind to give our city the renown 
which wealth alone could scarcely effect for us,” said Paul, who had been 
for some minutes an attentive listener ; “ science and the fine arts flourish 
amidst our commercial prosperity, like flowers under the care of a foster- 
ing hand.” 

“ But,” said a Germitn, sitting near them, “ much of the wealth here 
displayed belongs to other lands, ,and other people. The Welsers, whoso 
superb house royalty itself deigns to honour witli its presence, are Ger- 
mans, and belong to the empire. The Spaniards bring here the treasures 
of their newly-discovered world, as to the most convenient mart; the 
Milanese, their armour ; the Florentines and Genoese, their rich silks £«nd 
velvets; and the Fuggers of Augsburg possess themselves* of all the 
commerce of spices for the vast empire to whicli they belong. The 
Portuguese, English, Turks,, all alike contribute to the splendour of the 
city. In short, I should rather liken Antwerp to a lat^ge bazaar where the 
South barters its commodities against those of the North, than consider 
it as a town relying on, or boasting any native resources — a place more 
indebted to its situation and the most liberal of governments, for the emi- 
nence to which it has risen, than— — 

• Paul hastened to interrupt the speaker, who, in the w^armth of argu- 
ment, was forgetting that the host and his guests were not likely to take 
his view of the subject. 

“ How can you,” said he, indignantly, “ thus overlook our native in- 
dustry ? Have we not a whole street that derives its name from the many 
goldsmiths who dw ell in it ? Have we not armourers of no mean or con- 
temptible skill ? Our linen might satisfy the daintiness of a queen, and, 
like our laces, flnds its way to most countries and most courts ; whilst 
our tapestry — (although, perhaps, it would better become me to be silent 
oil that head, but an honest pride witliin me forbids it) — our tapestry 
decorates the palaces of the great and the noble, the oratories of the pious, 
and the bowers of beauty in all parts of Europe ; nay, the pope liin||elf is 
constantly having some fi'esh specimens sent to him. But it is not alone 
to European luxuiy or comfort we administer ; the produce of our land, 
wafted over distant seas by our own bold and reckless mariners, who, un- 
like those of other nations, brave all seasons and aU weathers, flnds its 
way to Arabia, Persia, and India. 

“ Far be it from me,” answered the stranger, “ to say aught against 
this fair city whose cheerful hospitality I have so long enjoyed ; but allow 
me to say, I think it inay yet rise higher.” 

“ So it will, and must,” exclaimed Paul, warmly, “ if a wise and tem- 
perate mode of government be strictly adhered to, as we have every reason 
to hope it will,^ for we can afford to buy the good-will of our princes. 
Enlightened rulers, however, will ever see that privileges and immunities 
•—nay, I will speak it at once — liberty is necessary to the prosperity of 
commerce. Where it is not granted, everything else, perhaps, may 
flourish, but M ” 
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“ I would not reckon too much on the good the future may have in 
store for us,” said Kay, in an undertone to Paul. “ I am, perhaps, more- 
in the habit of studying the features, the manners, and the passing shades 
of expression in the faces of those around me, and to deduce grave 
inferences from the most trifling observations, than other men. If 1 
reaUy possess any portion of the talent my friends attribute to me, I 
certainly owe it entirely to the habit, early acquired, of seeking the results- 
of character, of secret passions and emotions, in eveiy line of the counte- 
nance, in every unguarded look and gesture ; and I am sorry to say, I' 
have seen nothing in our future monarch which ^ould inspire confldence. 
You may term me a false prophet if, when his day comes, ours does 
not set.” 

“ How mean you ?” said Paul, with an interrogative glance. 

^ “1 mean,” answered Kay, sinking his voice to a whisper; “ that to 

me everything in him betrays the * tyrant.’ ” 

His father was not of gentle mood,” answered Paul, with a sigh, 
^ and yet we’ve thriven under his protection — perhaps the better that 
it was so mighty.” , 

“ There will be the difference between Charles and Philip,” replied 
Kay, that there is between a clear frosty day and one of heavy gloom. 
The one cheers though it pinches, but the other saddens as well as 
destroys.” 

‘‘‘As for me,” said Van Diest, “ I do not see what more of earthly* 
goods we ought to desire or strive for. So prosperous are the merchants 
here, Ihtit the emperor has been obliged by an edict to put an end to their, 
buying up the fiefs of those of the nobility who ruin themselves, for all 
the traders about town were becoming lords as fast as they could. It was 
time to put a stop to it, or I should have come in next — eh ! eh ! eh ! 
But the law overtook me before 1 had half made up my mind ; and now 
as the emperor is so willing to ennoble painters, I’m half tliinking to turn 
my hand to the brush.” 

The conversation became gradually louder and more confused, and 
Mary, heartily wearied, was gveatly relieved when the clamour gave way 
to the enjoyment of music, without which no festivity in those days was 
complete. When the last of her guests had departed, she lost no time in 
retiring to her chamber, being in no small need of rest. She blessed her 
slumli^ring child as was her cusV>m before seeking her own pillow, and 
her thoughts involuntarily reverted to the ring which William Kay had 
taken away with him. “ I care not,” thought she, as she pressed her 
rosy lips to the infant’s tiny byow, “ I care not for the silly visions which' 
that tnnket made me conjure up for thee, my Margaret, for art thou not: 
blessed already with all 1 could wish f IHnd hearts to love — a mother’s- 
eye to watch over thee — great wealth to pave thy way with ease and 
comfort ? Surely thy young life must needs be a happy one, and will not- 
require an additional blessing ; nor will mine now that I possess thee. I 
could almost wish never again to be a mother, that I may not be 
obliged to divide the love I would fain keep for thee alone.” 
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A BlOQBAPHY. 

Chapter XV. 

Mr maternal ancestors in past ages had built their lofty nest amon^ 
Ihe hills of Calabria, and had ruled over large districts of that wild 
country. The natives ?re bold and proud, yet thoughtful and warm- 
hearted In a region so little altered by foreign intercourse, the blood 
of the people, like a rich substratum of soil, may be supposed to contain 
germs which need only a genial influence to develop them. The Greek 
races freely mingled in the families of Valanidi, and had transmitted * 
their customs and dialect through them down to the present day. The 
women, therefore, according to your riews, invited to more literate lands, 
were peculiarly adapted to give birth to those masculine minds whose 
likes had in ancient times sustained the literature of Greece. 

** For who, indeed, can tell how many types of human excellence may 
not have been dormant among families like these, awaiting only their 
proper time ? "Who can say that my own career, already fast preparing, 
is not dictated by a fate which Athens herself had reserved for a distant 
posterity ?’' 

Angus smiled at this sally, hut showed himself too much engrossed in 
^my narrative to offer a remark. 

‘‘ My mother was never happy from the hour that she left her highland 
home. In an ardent temperament like hers, associated with unbridled 
imagination, the idea of love can never become embodied. How could it, 
when all besides is unreal? In such minds the highest tone of that passion 
is brought out by the distant sight of objects which prove wholly un- 
worthy of it when seen nearer. A graceful actor on the charmed stage, 
a passing soldier arrayed in heroic trappings, may be enough : the imagi- 
nation becomes restlessly affected by the image. Were the object after- 
wards better known, the bright cloud which at once tinged and obscured 
the eyes of fismey, might have been dispersed. But fancy when spoilt, 
like an only child, by net being associated with thinking companions, 
grows seldsh, and shuns advice ^ them even when they are at hand. It 
shuns the too close investigation of all that is delightf^, as if by instinct 
assured that its estimate of things were too high for the truth, though not 
the less necessary to happiness. With so^jne the object of love is thus 
secondary to the love itself; it is no more than the form about which the 
movements of the soul play; a snnrise whose light renders self fully 
pearoeptible. 

“ Such, I h^eve, was the imture of my mothers love; and, as is ever 
the case where the affections are readily warmed, it was not limited in its 
range. But as time wore on, these ideal attachments became less and 
less intangible ; and youlh passed, the heart was attracted to a real objeet, 
though not to the realisation of its once credulous aspirations. 

** The truth is, her father and brothers were the idols, and were worthy 
almost of her adoration. Of noble bearing, and distinguished for bravery 
and honour, it was ^fficult for such a woman as my mother to be satisfi^ 
with the common^lterd of admirers while such men as these formed her 
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standard, and filled her heart with kindred affection. *Z 1 ie father, the 
brother, may well be the lover’s rival in the eyes of ai proud and ziobte 
woman. And such was my mother; and often has she told that she had 
never seen the equals of her own brothers either in person or character. 
They inspired her with their principles >and feelings; they confided their 
secrets to her breast, like herself unable to discover an associate; so rare 
is that true nobility which no one not possessing it need attempt to undeiv 
stand. This, while her brothers lived, was all* the real love my mother 
desired. 

“ The happiness of those days was, however, q^ecked by a first sorrow 
—the death of her own mother. The event was unlooked for; her parent 
had been well one day, the next was no more. A death so unexpected 
was terrible ; while the shock was severely felt the event appeared untrue. 
Panic rather than grief prevailed ; no one could shed tears ; and for months 
the loss was scarcely viewed in the light of death so much as of absence, 
so suddenly had a young and tender parent disappeared. 

Months thus elapsed, and the event still was almost incredible; the 
mourner’s eye remained unmolstencd, ‘though the cheek was pallid, and 
the heart closed. At this period a messenger arrived unexpectedly with 
the intelligence that a brother now was no more. He had been stationed 
with his troop on the coast, and while riding had been thrown from his 
horse against a rock, from which accident he met with his end without a 
struggle. At this sad news the father, far advanced in years, gave one 
look of despair to his daughter, and all was forgotten ; his reason was 
gone — he was once more a child. When my mother saw her father’s mind^ 
thus sink beneath the weight of trouble, the floodgate of her tears was 
mercifully set loose. She then saw and believed her losses, and indulged 
in the anguish which was due. From that hour to her last, as if the deep 
sluices once opened could not *01086 again, she was the woman of many 
tears ; her eyes had grown dim with weeping. 

“ Her whole life, however fickle, was one of affection for children and 
husband, but she never loved them as she had done her parents and 
brothers, the last of whom died naturally, many years afterwards, in her 
arms. 

The names of her kindred were rarely mentioned in her presence, so 
acute was the grief which the mere remembrance of them would awaken. 

A sister was her only surviving* relation, for whom, strange to say, she 
never felt much regard, though most deserving of attachment. With the 
exceptions thus given, my mother was cheerful and fond of pleasure. She 
had a keen sense of wit, particularly of the burlesque. When I have 
found her in good -humour I have often made her laugh by my boyish 
actiug until her eyes have streamed*, and she has been breathless and 
agonised from the violent concussion which laughter communicated to 
her frame. 

My mother’s unfailing belief,” continued I — for my narrative bad 
fairly set in — was that at no time was she unhappy except when absent 
from Valanidi, her native home ; but, alas I she was most wretch^ when 
there ! Her happiness, indeed, wherever she might be, reposed on the 
desire to be elsewhere. When at Florence, or Aula, she expatiated on 
the joys of her Calabrian home, the wild beauties of her country, the asso- 
ciations of other days. The rivid remembrances of, childhood and youth 
were ever present to her, and appeared capable of bein^estored to reali^ 
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by a return to her fatherland. One pecuHarity which she possessed was 
remarkable as it was rare : she gained nothing by experience. When she 
had reached her native place, no sooner did her foot touch the soil than 
she felt a chill which told that her hope of rest was an illusion. The ab- 
sence of what was once there — of kindred sympathy — warned her heart ; 
solitude penetrated it ; before the next day arrived she was ready to go. 
But ere long, having left it, provoked at, and to her own conviction cured 
of, these vain longings after local content, the desire to return and tiy 
once more would be reawakened. At first she would hide the wisn 
through shame, but soor^ too strong to remain a secret, it betrayed itself. 
And now, the old passion again indulged in would be divulged — produo 
tive of joys the most romantic I Oh, with what love, what pity do I 
relate it of her to* whom I owe my being! She wrandered to and fro 
after that which had departed, and mund no peace ! 

“ My father indulged her in these rooted whims — attached to her, and 
not averse to travelling himself. He was always pleased to visit Rome 
in due season; the excursion afforded him some new indulgence in the 
way of art. Though he rarely conversed on the subject, he felt deeply 
the chastity of sculpture, the richness of painting, the grandeur of archi- 
tecture, and to these 1 may add the desolations of antiquity. How often 
has he taken me with him as a boy into lonely places, whether among 
Etruscan ruins round Volterra, or into the amphitheatre at Fiesole, or the 
Colosseum *, and held my hand for hours, hushing me to silence if I spoke, 
until at first shuddering mth a kind of dread, I have at length grown 
with him into a portion of the ancient scene, become affected by its quiet, 
^d thus learned to respect its hidden meaning. It is a strange thing 
for a mortal to be brought up thus ; instead of being taught the business 
of life, to be reared in the most exquisite refinements, as if for no other 
purpose than to appreciate the glory of past ages. My father liked 
society, and when mixed in it talked somewhat freely on most subjects, 
but not on matters of feeling. In sensibility he saw the moral atmo- 
sphere of the insane ; he dreaded it a& if it had been a Pontine marsh, or 
maremma w'hose pestilential vapours infected not the body only but the 
mind. He withdrew from all feeling to a degree which I nad never 
known in another. In early life he experienced its fatal consequences; 
but the manner was marvellous in which he trained self to an apathy 
upon which he brought to bear the highest of intellectual pleasures. 

“ A statue simply graceful would at times make him shudder, as if 
the just estimation of its merits were a trial ; and he would constantly 
shade his eyes with his hand and turn aw^ from an imposing picture, 
the colours of which might, for a moment, nave arrested his eye. This 
was not an affected habit, but probably an act of self-control in a iftind 
which, shattered by passion, trembled at the full use of its own faculties. 
That I am correct in this opinion *is corroborated by an event which I 
myself brought to pass, when a boy, at Aula, and wnich happened thus. 
How well I remember it! My mother had taken me out with her 
one morning to visit a dying woman who had been her servant The 
poor creature sat up in her bed to breathe. The inquietude of decline 
was marked in her we. She was stall lovely, and thin like a corpse not 
quite deserted. But a few days before this she had ^ven birth to a child, 
which now, dressed in the neatest way, lay dead uj^n a deal table. It 
looked like an omalSl^t, it was so little! Besides tnis and the sufferer’a 
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scanty bed, with a picture of the * Crucifixion/ there was no furniture 
in the chamber. On the same day 1 was afterwards walking by the 
cottage with my father, when, without thinking, I said, ^Come in; come 
and see a moth^ and child!’ He followed me mechanically into the 
chamber, beingmt leisure, and suppo^ng it was to see a picture. He 
looked first at the . mother, then at the child, and lastly at me ; and 
with what an expression of woe ! As his eyes hung over me, he said, ‘ O 
my God ! dost thou see that ?* words which I shall ever remember. It 
seemed to me as if they had been sorrowfully heard by the Being whose 
name he pronounced, and by whoni he expresjed his pain, owing to so 
thoughtless an act of mine ! My father was one of tnose who, as this 
anecdote illustrates, by means of a few words produced much effect on his 
hearers. His words, too, often gave a simplicity to common things 
which appeared to render them uncommon. The same might also be 
said of liis chisel. What he sculptured, though marked by an exquisite 
anatomy, was too simple to please many : those however who did approve 
were enraptured ; a state of admiration which the sculptor himself 
thought out of taste in relation to his own works, which did not betray 
a feeling. It was observed by Michael Angelo himself that his' marbles 
were a reproof to the impassioned. My mother praised, but did not un- 
derstand them ; and a strange contrast they were to herself. 

. “ I was peculiarly placed between the coldness of one parent, the 

fervour of the other, and the want of habitual tenderness in both. They 
did not heed my sensibility, which, like a creeper, should have been 
trained; they did not heed my melancholy. Often, when treate^ 
harshly, must my childish face have told them of an ability to endure, 
as if it were a destiny, I felt, I suffered, without a murmur; like an 
infant Prometheus I thought that such must be. 

“ My mother w'as naturally the kindest of parents, but she was not 
always the same. She would often suddenly alter in demeanour towards 
me ; and no punishment is greatej* to an affectionate child than the 
inconstancy of parental affection. Always alive to the tones of love, 
grateful to hear them, overjoyed to be noticed with smiles, ready thence- 
forth to be happy for ever ; with heart thus confiding, how great my 
astonishment and despair when, for some unintentional offence, my glad- 
ness would be interrupted by scolding the most severe, and looks almost 
diabolical. 

The misery of a child is inexpressibly hitter ; witness his sobs and tears. 
No man ever weeps thus unless it be under a load of the most galling 
affliction ; no woman suffers distress more true when deserted by her 
lover. But the infant’s joy to be thus crushed in a moment, and thus 
brushed away like a moth ! My little sister had constant shelter under 
^paternal love, but I had no bosom to cling to, no check, except my sister’s, 
^to kiss, and that was not large enough when I was sad. My eyes were 
often on the ground, as if in mother earth to claim parental love, for 1 felt 
there was sometliing wanting to make complete the arrangements of on 
early state of being. But, after all, the gloominess of a child is but a 
fleeting shadow ; one moment be is sad, another he jumps for joy at the 
sight of amusement. So it was with me for a long time, but events did 
not improve around me, so I lived in that shadow- long and often, and at 
last it grew to my shape,” ^ 
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Chaftbb XVI. 

“ My father did not greatly value education ; my mother did not under- 
stand it. I was taught by a priest, who made every Idid of knowledge a 
part of the history of religion. Had I been dependent on him only, I 
should have learned little that was true. He was afterwards made a 
Jesuit, but of the lowest class, and knew but little himself. The know- 
ledge I acquired came from various sources; no system was pursued, but 
I learned something of all. I am ashamed and grieved to think how little 
my parents taught me, especially concerning religion. So great was this 
neglect, I first heard of the omnipotence of the Deity from my groom. 

“ It was at this crisis that Ariosto first befriended me. My mother 
had taken me one morning to call with her on the Countess of Strozzi, 
and there I first saw the poet. He made me an object of especial notice, 
put questions to me, and praised me to my mother. Her eyes sparkled 
with delight to hear me spoken of so favourably by an illustrious author ; 
she seemed to think for the first time that I was possessed of merit, 
Ariosto was sincere, he liked me, and frequented our palace. He pro- 
posed to teach me grammar, and to read Virgil with me, after a fashion 
of his own. The priest was dismissed, and a great man ‘succeeded him as 
my instructor. When he found that I w'as eager for instruction, he, 
made me join him in his walks. He not only taught me classical lore, 
but he told me who 1 was, which before I had not known with distinctness. 
One day he said to me, ^ I have observed, my boy, that you are some- 
* times melancholy; let not that be ; you are destined ^ be a great man. 
In the first place, you must necessarily rank among the greatest princes 
in Italy. At the death of your father you will be the Count of Aula, 
■with estates almost extending from sea to sea ; and at the decease of 
your aunt and mother, co-heiresses of Valanidi, you will be a prince, and 
inherit all their Calabrian possessions. This nothing can prevent, and 
the power which you are thus to acljtiire will enable you to become truly 
great, the rivjil of the Medici tliemselves, whether as a statesman, or as a 
patron of letters. I am rich enough, for my wants are not many, but 
that in w'hich I have been poor is knowledge. Profit then by my example, 
and learn all you can in youth ; for then alone the memory is faithful. 
Do this, and you will hereafter become the great man that I predict.' 

“ Such words as these may be supposed to have impressed me in every 
sense ; they certainly stimulated me to study. The great author who 
took so kind an interest in my welfare was almost daily engaged with 
me in reading. He knew well the common faults of teaching. I 
entered on Virgil; but besides grammatical form and translation, I was 
made to learn Roman history, and taught the importance of dates. Thus 
prepared I read the poet's life, and undefstood it as well as if it had beeS ' 
in our own day. Then, while reading the iBneid, the poet placed maps 
of the ancient and modern world before me, and read with me that por- 
ti<m of Grecian history which was necessary to render our autiior iutel- 
ligpble. Thus my friendly instructor hy his wisdom and intellig^ice 
made study delightful, and knowledge easy of acquisition. On 
method, by his assistance and afterwaitis my own efforts, I passed throii^h 
a wide course of reading, and became possessed in time of aU the learning 
of the age. ^ 
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“ Thus a stranger gave me that mstruction which ahouid have been pro- 
vided by my parents. Once possessed of a system, I followed it out mto 
every branch of knowledge. I penetrated tne recesses of letters ancient 
and modem ; yet, while thirsting for information, I was an epicure in 
what 1 read, and in reading refused a place in my memory to things 
which deserved no place in pure literature. This power of excluding 
matters which my instinct recoiled from I found very active, while that 
of absorbing those for which it manifested an affinity was equally ener- 
getic. The motives of great actions, and the workings of the moral 
impulses of men had an irresistible charm for me. I studied them not in 
books only but in life. In iny intercourse with men my chief employ- 
ment was to trace their motives in their words, their looks, and manner* 
By this constant habit I was able to explain apparent incongruities in 
individual characters which baffled the sagacity of their most intimate 
friends. Tii truth, I acquired so great skill by having hourly connected 
outward signs with inward impulses, that I could have told any man 
exactly what was passing in his mind, what he was disguising and what 
inventing ; nay, even why he desired to deceive, or why speak truth. In 
features and words I saw the mind itself. 

“ This liabit of penetration made me see into myself too, and observe 
myself as if I were another ; but it did not aid me in self- reform. 

** In early life we cannot of our own efforts find out the use to which 
intellect is destined. There is so much of this world in prospect, and the 
taste for life is so acute, that the nobler the faculties the more they 
appear apportioned for jmrposes of enjoyment and triumph. But high as 
the sciences rank, how low their aim in compaidson with the final objegt 
of intellectual ifesearch, the moral laws ! 

“Religion certainly was taught me, but in an antiquated and almost 
ruinous shape. My mind contained a vast assemblage of fresh, though 
uncultivatt‘d morality, which; contrasted with the ivy-covered structure 
of the prevailing creed, made it appear as if the nature of youth and of 
the rest of maukizid must be at vi<riancc. 

“ Neither my priest nor my parents taught me morality ; yet encased 
within my intellectual being, I felt a moral consciousness. When 1 did 
wrong, conscience turned like a worm that had been trodden on ; when I 
saw wrong done by another, a pain arose and cried aloud foi^ justice. 
Wondrous conscience, the moj;al saviour of man, his sufferer, his redeemer. 
Though but a faculty, yet art thou that sedi of Divinity whose impression 
is the crown of thorns ! 

“ The spirit which felt all this was in its natural state but as a rotten 
carcase ; its morajity as tlie pith w'bich was to be cleared away, and be 
replaced by the springs and wheels^of religion. So the priest taught me. 
And the performance of church service, its ceremonies, its costumes ; the 
dhurch it&elf, which no child coul4 believe to have been built by hands, 
produced their impression ; yet my morality did not the less feel its 
power, although it was priestless. 

“ But I urged a moral system in vain ; I was only told that it was dead 
and useless. It was not even to be treated as the baser soil which must 
heqs^loughed, dressed, harrowed, and prepared to receive the seed. Thus 
the seeds of religion in me were sown as upon a common, roughcast over 
sand and heather. 

“ They came up weeds. 
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<< It IS as great an error not to educate the moral nature of the child, as 
afterwards it would be not to impress a religious character upon the 
foundation so prepared to receive it. The means by which to effect all, 
is love. Use affection, and whatever the teacher demands of it, the 
child will perform; that winch he himself is, the child will be; 
its mind and body, as if magnetised, will follow him in all things. 
This I felt; I needed some one to cling to, and could get no hold! 
Wonderful love ! Religion alone does not reach a child’s heart ; it is 
too metaphysical ; it cannot press the infant to its bosom. Had ray 
father loved me, 1 should have lain harmless like a spaniel at his feet; no 
evil could have entered ffd dependent a being. But, by his apathy, 1 was 
banished into that isolation wherein wickedness germinates and grows. 

One morning, on passing my father’s sculpture-gallery, I found the 
door unclosed, and was tempted to enter, contrary to express command. 
I felt quite grand, alone among an aristocracy of marble. I walked 
about, and asked the figures if tliey knew their future prince, the Lord 
m Valinidi. But, amidst all this boasting, I was arrested by a statue 
which excited in me feelings of the utmost awe — an ApoUo. There, on 
a lofty pedestal, stood the god, bright and only self-conscious ; the most 
etarthng union of features, expressive of light without delight, and looks 
which diffuse gladness but partake it not. A divine ‘ solitude ! The 
head and eyes were inclined, and gazed vacantly as upon a void ; the 
thoughts were stationary on high! 

** * Thou art the god,’ I exclaimed, ‘ at whose fountain of beams all 
*^Bion drinks, yet hast thou not deigned to once regard the w(»rld. We 
are welcome to thy light so long as we are within its r^b, hut not one 
ray would follow us were we to be lost : it would fall mto the void we 
iiad vacated.’ • 

‘‘ This was my first attempt at eloquence ; and I felt during the few 
moments 1 spoke that my ideas were multitudinous. Again I regarded 
the god, but in silence ; I mimicked its superb attitude, and while thus 
engaged the words of Ariosto passed^ again into my ears. Cold as the 
statue, — for pride is cold, — I glowed a moment in vanity at the vague 
prospect of greatness ; and, as 1 looked at the statue, was cold again. 
‘ Then^’ I thought, ‘ this is my father’s philosophy, to fear not, hope 
not, love not; to exist outside the range of action and passion; to 
breathe in conscious immortality, independent, imperturbable.’ 

“ These were the attribute he had delineated, and I foun 1 they were 
infectious. I quitted the gallery in boyish majesty, and bade the 
statues a graceful farewell. 

“ On that evening we were to be at the Countess of Strozzi’s palace ; 
she had made a party of children tP meet me and my little sister. I 
entered into all the amusements, and forgot my new ideas while at play 
with those of my own age. But oju my vsturn home in company with 
the governess, a tall, austere woman, I felt that I was at variance, not 
with the young, but only with the grown-up world. We were walking 
in the brightness of a full moon, and the streets were as light as in 
broad day. 

“ ‘ Do you know who made the moon,’ asked the governess, coldly. 

‘ No,* I replied ; feeling a desire to revenge myself on those who 
should have taught me. 

< God,’ signmed the female, with patronising triumph. 
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could he,* inqmred I. 

“ She was for a few moments confounded, but shortly rejoined— 

** * All things are possible with God* 

“ ‘ No they are not,* I replied, mth vicious effronteiy ; and summonitir 
more courage than I could have sustained for another second, 1 adde^ 

* Behold, He cannot strike mo dead !* ^ 

“ Great was the horror of the governess, but not greater than ray own 
alarm. I knew how impious my words were, and expected to expire. 
Yet I survived the challenge, although my conscience remained for many 
days uneasy. Still, 1 hoped that< as my good qualities had failed to 
attract the notice of my parents, my evil ones,* although feigned, might 
succeed better. In this, however, it was my fate to be mistaken ; and 
convinced by impunity, for all danger seemed passed, that I need have 
no fear of God, I bethought myself how best I could as^rt my disregard 
of man. That I found involved the greater struggle of the two, and at 
the time the more painful one ; but I had determined to resent the 
unkindness to which I should become exposed, and if unable to commaA 
respect, was at least resolved to excite some sort of terror. 

Though I thus should be compelled to desert my father’s serene philo- 
sophy for a time, it was only to try my powers of imitation at another 
shrine — my mother’s. Alas I the remembrance of the scene which 
followed is so painful that I can scarcely relate it. My conduct so 
undutiful, so contrary to my perception of right, so opposed to filial 
impulse, was, in consequence, a severer punishment to me. It indeed 
troubles me to this hour, like an insane emotion implanted in the midst 
of feelings elsq^ peaceful. But while 1 felt how wrong it was to excite 
myself against a parent, I experienced a mighty power within to be 
enraged, I determined upon exercising it. Of my father’s serenity 
I was ma.5er, my own meekness assisted me in its practice ; but my 
mother’s temper of mind I had never tried. At the time that these 
thoughts were in me I almost looked for an opportunity to display every 
evil passion of ray breast, but a loftg season of maternal tenderness dis- 
armed me, and the intention was forgotten. Designing wretch that I 
was, thus to pl^t against an unhappy mother — one who I now feel sure 
was never unkind to any one except when herself unhappy; perhaps 
overburdened with the consciousness of former trials. 

“But* the time came; — in handling an alabaster figure I had, like a 
boy, tried the strength of the arm, not intending mischief, when it 
snapped. My mother saw me, seized my arm, and shook me violently, 

I offered active resistance; astonished and annoyed at which, she loaded 
me with names undeservedly opprobrious. At this I forgot all love and 
obligation, and, with loud exclamation, railed against her cruelty, in 
terms which smote her heart with unlooked-for anguish. I regarded 
her face, and there read grief and dismay so acutely expressed that I 
wished for death; while she, dear soul, repented aloud that she had ever 
nurtured me in her womb. She led me to her room, and placing me 
in a small contiguous chamber, shut and locked the door. ^ . 

“ It was a bitter hour to her ; when her indignation had' subsided she 
sat down and wept. Her sobs reached my ear, but did not Soothe me. 
Time only could calm my agitation, even my revenge ; for, mixed with 
sorrow, I felt hatred. My afflicted mother, as she closed the door of my 
prison, uttered prophetic words, which showed how rooted was the di«- 
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tress I had ripped open. ‘ It will come home to yon oioe day,’ siud 
she; and tliese were me very words which her own father had used to 
her in an hour of sedition; and it had come home to her then, while yet 
ehe threatened me with the same malediction. Oh, it has come home to 
iBbe ; it is at home now ; andt as I repeat It, I endure despair ! Oh, 
parent, never say that to a child which he will remember with pain when 
you are gone ! He can then make no atonement, ^t this moment the 
gweetest reward in heaven would be to kneel before my mother, and, 
beholding her in bliss, receive her pardon and blessing. Oh, Angus!' 
pardon these impassioned words I But when I think what it is to repent 
of disobedience inwards a parent, 1 wonder not that the dead are some- 
times unable to rest. 

** After the lapse of an hour my mother returned to release me. She 
asked me if I •^ere penitent, imprinted a fervid kiss on my lips, and re- 
stored me to liberty. After this 1 loved her more than ever, and in return 

t ! treated me with unwonted kindness for a length of time. She 
med to regard me as an orphan — not parentless, but forsaken. Happy, 
happy was 1 again ; and fresh as the simple flowers which flourish best 
in the wilderness. 

“Ariosto resumed his instruction at intervals ; and the result was that 
1 acquired of him an intense love of letters. Ills concentrated and 
varied genius had already begun to accumulate glory. The lofty career 
on which he had entered did not, however, deprive me of his assistance. 
He continued to superintend my studies as often as he visited Florence. 
I noticed that he was frequently much struck with my remarks on the 
descriptive powers of Virgil, whose talent of making things appear visible 
through words was to me, at tliat period, the most wonderful of human 
attainments. I told Ariosto of th^ pain, and even despair^which I felt 
to think that I should never be able to acquire a similar power. It was 
«Dvy — a feeling which was the first germ of my afterwards vaulting am- 
bition.” 

Chapter XVII. 


“ Not to dwell longer on my childhood, I proceed to^be period of my 
youth, during which my mother died. Her last illness happened while 
1 was absent. It had been advised by my literary patron, Ariosto, that, 
as I had completed my eighteenth year, 1 should be placed under the 
guidance of a tutor and travel. This counsel was adopted ; and the name 
m my new instructor was Pulri, a learned and exemplary monk, the 
flnend of my earliest youth, my manhood, aXid may it be my age ! He 
improved me in every branch of aft, science, literature, and criticism. 
He taught me architecture in the presence of temples, palaces, and 
anches; he impressed upon me the«i]aws ef alchemy in the laboratory; 
and in observatories those of astronomy. Not contented to read with 
me the plays of the Greek tragic writers, of the Spanish, and KngUsfa, 
he took me into the most various llteraiy societies in which I might hear 
m what way large, numbers of intellects of the flrst order estimated the 
filioiee wiituigs of men. By such means my improvement was rapid ; 
md visits to Siena, Rome, Naples, and Bologna, in the company of so 
eetuna^ile a jhieod, wore sm<mg the most agieeahle events of .my life. 
!l3is diffisront view srbach men took of the same su^ct — the sagacity 
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which prompted them-^die oiiginality emanating £xhxl self} which led 
them to regaxd each author as if his thoughts were a nucleus for t^eir 
own rather than the isolations of one mind — and the ins^nuitj^ wi& 
• which moral science and its immutable laws were brought to bear on evexy 
theme,— not only gave strength to my judgment, but a boldness never to 
have been acquired in solitary study. Both my intellect and frame 
seemed to expand under the warming influence of so many master 
minds ; and as I listened I resolved to become the superior of many, the 
equal of alL 

“ My, faithful tutor used every 'endeavour to impress me with his own 
great character as a Christian. lie was the oiify man whom I ever could 
attend to with reverence on this vast and overwhelming subject. IBs 
spirit had been reflned and cleared of all its vanities, and poured like a 
pure essence iuto that virgin womb whence alone the new-born child of 
grace can issue. I heard and remembered, but my time was not yet come. 
My impure spirit had shared in the growth of the body during all my 
years, untrained, untendered, untaught; and wiis as hard to rendir 
healthful as the unredeemed maremma. 

TIio tendencies of the mind iti youth possess a sentiment which carries 
conviction with it as ft were by acclamation, and it appears almost 
pedantic to reason against that which nature so buoyantly sanctions. A 
calm philosophy may shine through the doctrines of self-control, to appear, 
however, but as an indifference ; and before attaining to such there must 
be a sacrifice of self-love, without one motive to destroy it ; a suicide of 
the glowing feelings at a time when the very idea of death in any degree 
engenders the most touching melancholy. • 

“ These convictions had acquired iu me the growth of eighteen years, 
and the sanction of irresistible instinct. Out of respect only for Pulci, 
therefore, did I listen to bb aflecting Cbristiamty. Having listened, I 
xemembered ; but the sympathy which was to ally me to his holy thoughts 
was unborn — unconceived ; yet was it in the womb of time. 

‘‘ We were then at Rome, and I*can now believe haw impressive was the 
majesty of ruin on a mind consecrated to salvation ; but it did not aflect 
the freshness of my own spirits. At that time, and as a child, 1 had not 
risen superior to mortality at the sight of decay ; I was only awe- 
stricken. The fresh and joyous face of hiinian beauty released me from 
the thraldom of antique associations, and proclaimed me the favoured of 
the present, whose hour moved but invisibly ; the past in all its destruc- 
tion appearing the dupe of the real day, — a day now like the rest ! Thus 
was my disposition scriou^ but my lot unfortunate, preferring human to 
£vine, and time io eternity. 

“ I had passed the night in a brilliantly lighted palace, bad gazed with 
wnprincipled love on the chaste and beautiful. The sleep that was due 
to my body had been stolert for the gratification of an unnatural vanity, 
and those who were worthy nf aflPection for life were loved by me for 
but a few hours, and deserted. »By daylight I returned home to ale^ : . 
overcome by fatigue, 1 remainea on my W until a late, hour, and on 
riribog itoeived my ikters. 1 sallied fortn to peruse them. One bore my 
Ihther’fi seal: there were many others from acquaintaiK5es— men of 
science-men of business. I read them all slowly, as if to postpone any 
pain ike note from my father might occasion ito But its turn 
iQiuiie — ^it WM load, and plae^ among the rest in my pocket. 1 walkad 
ikomnis my hr ^^ but wreidbied; the joysof life whseh 1 had xnfiiatd 
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to place on the Christian altar were now blightedi but instead of peace it 
was misery which attended the sacrifice. The ruins which I passed 
belonged for the first time to the present; they saluted me as one 
enlightened by new experience ; they hailed me as lords of the commoif 
grave. I owned their power as I went on ; reached my hotel, entered my 
apartment, and was greeted by the voice of Pulci. 

“ The beloved sound banished the terror which possessed me ; sympathy 
set free, I wept aloud, and sank upon the breast of my friend, at whose 
words of kindness I shed many tears. My mother was no more !** 

" Chaptee XVIII. 

When 1 had finished, Angus left, and said he would come again the 
next day. 

The preceding narrative, with the assistance of a few remaining letters, 
written at that period, draws the first epoch of my life to its close. 

“ To THE Countess of Aula, my mother. 

I am at Rome. 

My first visit was to the house of the Medici. The establishment is 
eonducted in the old name, and perhaps the pope is its head, as doubtless 
he is its support. His relations, however, are grown much too great for 
commerce, and nothing short of royalty can appease their ambitious 
cravings : no longer content with the rank of merchant-princes. The 
manager of the bank spoke to me of an introduction at the Vatican, as 
proper for one of my rank ; but this I declined for the present. 1 must 
learn a little into the ways of his court before finding myself at the feet 
of Giulio de’ Medici! There can be no motive for poisoning so harmless 
a being as myself ; but as popes have put an end even to themselves at 
this palace by mistake, I prefer waiting a little while and looking about 
me. You shall shortly hear from me again. 

** I have only to ^dd that I am pkasantly lodged in the house of a 
aculptor. He has a lovely picture of ‘ Our Saviour on the Tame Ass,’ 
preceded by a youth bearing the cross, which is balanced in both hands, 
just as a page bears his master’s sword. I shall endeavour to pur- 
chase it.” , 

“To THE Count of Aula, mt father. 

“ We remained a day at Bolsena, on our way to Rome, as you desired, 
and had a lengthened interview with Marco Musonio. He is an extraor- 
diuary being indeed ; I now imderstand how you came to consider him 
the most remarkable man alive. Pulci went with me : the padre calls 
him quite the old Etruscan, and says the ancient character is unchanged 
in him, while more than the new intellect of these days occupies his large 
mind. ^ 

‘‘Under his roof we saw Ippolito, the Calabrian boy: his history I 
long to hear from you in full. ^ 

“ Musonio sppke of your sculptures. He says Michael Angelo pro- 
nounced them to embody the platonism of the age; to have fixed in 
marble all that was true in the dialogues held in the last century at the 
Oarefgi.” 

This same Muscmio, I may mention, was a native of Bolsena, where 
it is probable lus ancestors lived when its name was Volsinium, and the 
temple of Nurria its church. There his little patrimony was situated. 
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and he had no enjoyment greater than to cany his reflections to that 
spot ; and still, though in a desultory way, to worship Fate while medi- 
tating on the ruins of his once vast city, which now is reduced to a mere 
village. Nor have great revolutions occurred singly here ; the Lahe of 
Bolsena itself^ so famous in old times, succeeded an extinct volcano, whose 
crater it fills. It contains habitable islands, and views of extreme beauty 
are observable froni its banks. 

“ To Ariosto. 

“ In pursuance of my promise, my best and dearest friend, I now write 
to you from Rome. 

“ You must not be disappointed when you^learn that these mighty 
memorials of the past, amid which I am plapted, are lost upon me. I 
cannot yet penetrate their significant meaning. But it is the same with 
a different kind of gigantic remains — the writings of Dante. They are 
equally a mystery to me at present, and yet I am sure that, before Jong, 
their depths of light and shadow will assume a form which I shall under- 
stand. This stolidity does not, I ti|§st, originate in want of taste or 
feeling. In whatever state of cultivation I may possess the former, the 
last makes me grieve whenever I regaid the ruinous condition of this 
superb capital, which, despite its mutilation, has still an architecture that 
makes it look prouder than ever. And, speaking of taste, I obey your 
admonitions not to allow a day to pass without some literary exercise; 
but 1 am mortified, equally every day, to find myself unable to write. I 
stand in need of words, not thoughts. Let me hear if there was a time 
when you had proof of your genius, but had not acquired language to 
convince other people of its existence. I find myself mean enough to 
envy authors their happy turns of expression, which I appear, on reading, 
to have lost rather than found. So exactly does the sentiment of another 
at times correspond with what lies asleep with us ! 

A few days ago, . when at Bolsena, my father’s friend, Musonio, 
honoured me with a learned discourse. His first and last advice to me- 
was to reflect perseveringly, and t<5 fancy nothing. He declared that, 
owing to our adoption of each other’s views, the entire science of man- 
kind had degenerated into falsehood 

I must say that I desire to know more of this remarkable sage. I 
have not visited the Vatican, for, indeed, political circles are to be 
avoided. • All our great families have been swept away in turn through 
faction. Witness the Medici, Soderini, Rucellai, Strozzi; and soon 
Cappoiil will follow. 

“ Write me, if possible, a serious letter. Your correspondence is so- 
full of drollery I Imigh at tbfe very sight of your handwriting. For the 
ridiculous I have a due regard, and jn good company I fail not to con- 
tribute occasionally to the general mirth ; yet I feel the utmost difficulty 
in sustaining my spirits whiles writing, except it be by the aid of wine, 
which I abhor, while, notwithstanding, I deem it the source of the usual 
wit of man. I am unwilling to beimve that a sense of the ridiculous haa 
not serious functions, of which laughter is the abuse. Those startling 
contrasts which are so effective in fiction are surely due to it, though 
they may excite no merriment.” 

To this letter there was a reply. It held out that, at forty I shotdd 
understand Dante and Rome. It added “ Your tendency, dear pupil, 
being towards such solid pursuits, let me advise you to cultivate^ above 
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things, a cheerful disposition. You need not be oyer ansaous when 
writing to blend wit with seriousness. Depend upon it the latter con- 
tains enough of it. And the converse is no. less true. I have written my 
most boisterous scenes under the pressure of melancholy. It is difficult 
no doubt, to be really gay at all times— in solitude, especially ; and a 
writer must necessarily be much alone. On the other hand, it is eai^ 
enough to be lively when we are together, as most men determine.” 

“ To MY Sister Akgela. 

“ In the house where I am lodged an artist resides, with his charming 
family. How pleased you would be to look on during the gambols of 
the children ! The fath er rves by the chisel, and he is one of those who 
have talents without vanity. He is content to see his fame swallowed up 
in the praise given to his employer. He does the mechanical work of 
the statues, ^nd with much cleverness. Above all, be has no inquietudes, 
for he receives a regular stipend. His face is good-tempered, his hair 
black and curly. His wife is a dfean, healthy, Madonna-like woman, 
and is very young. I rise early, and often visit my neighbours at their 
breakfast- time. My new acquaintance lias a hard, sound judgment, and 
little poetry except in his laughing eyes ! He looks inexpressibly droll 
when I converse on the ideal of life and art. At the same time I feel 
as if he were really riglit, and only metaphysically wrong, in the opinion 
which he maintains. His wife, fearful that I should be offended, and 
moved by the absurdities in which he so freely indulges, asks him how he 
can be so ridiculous. She tells him he knows better, with a look and 
gesticulation formed equally of the impulse to laugh and scold. I 
followed him this morning into his studio, and we talked the louder under 
the ring of the chisel and mallet. He affirmed, with more than usual 
earnestness, that he had seen as much beauty in the fonns of young 
people as in the frescoes of Raphael ; and he asserted that what is called 
the fine ideal is only health ! And this view ho confirmed with a 
sceptical laugh, which echoed through all my preconceived notions. 

“ His eldest child is a girl five years old, with innocent eyes, pretty 
mouth, and melodious voice. She is just like an angel when, every 
morning, she puts her hands together and says her prayers. She is 
followed in these orisons by her brother, a bright, roguish little fellow of 
three years. But when so employed, he has a look so imperturbably 
stolid, that though he saw my smile, which I could not repress, he was 
not in the least affected at it. The other hoy is one year younger. He 
being so little, his hands are put together for him, and the prayers of the 
other children repeated to him by his father. Thia child, whose face is 
the most comical I ever saw, at once assumes the broad look of merri- 
ment, which continues through the ceremony without any outburst, for 
the intense seriousness of the father *irifects‘ the infant, who scarce dares 
laugh until after the conclusion of the little service, when he gives way 
to his impulse, and of course is repriiAanded in due form. 

Not the least amusing member or this family is the artist’s mother, 
to whom he is strongly attached. She is a g^od creature, but quite a 
hag ; and so sensible is he of it, that he avows his sympathy with all old, 
women from their likeness to his parent, if their aspect he finds more than 
usually unhuman. She sneezes all day long, while protesting with much 
impatience and seriousness that she has caught her cold of some stray 
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cat, which nasty vermin, she says through her nose, bring all kinds of 
infection into people’s houses !” 

“ To Abiosto. 

“ This is my last letter from Rome. I must tell you how great cause 
I have to be unhappy ! A messenger arrived from my father last evening 
to say that my mother was dying ; a second came this morning and 
announced her death. My wretchedness is increased by the reflection 
that with a selfish desire to mitigate my grief, which I ought to have 
piously indulged, I proceeded at night to an entertainment at the Orsini 
Palace, Und left Pulci at home to mourn. Reajly too miserable to return 
to him, I sallied forth after the feast with Lorahzino, and, the more easily 
incited by his flow of spirits during the heiwiness of my own heart, I 
joined him at the risk of my personal safety in the reckless demolition of 
statues ou the arch of Constantine. 1 am obliged on this accouift, as 
well as from my mother’s decease, to hasten away to Florence, where we 
shall meet.” 

Thus the loss of my mother befel me in early youth. The event 
affected rnc deeply ; for my childhood had been one of trial, the treat- 
ment Avhich I had undergone consisting of an unequal proportion of 
coldness and love ; the latter certainly intense, bat ou that account the 
less often bestowed. 

1 attended the funeral obsequies with the same grief as if my mother 
had been the most onliglitened of parents. For grief is the joy of 
affection reversed ; and as my love was filial, so was it unaltered by the 
lot it encountered. • 


MR. HUGHES’S LAYS OF PAST DAYS.* 

The 2 ’uhlic, nhom our worthy friend Mr. Hughes, of Donnington 
Priory, says he takes to be a tolerapt, easy-going personage in all matters 
save religion and politics, will, he thinks, IiarAy ex])ect anything very 
original — “ or, what do they call it now-a-days ? — iestlietical, is it ?” — 
from a country justice ; but still he has courageously sent forth his 
little tome 

A rifacim6nto • 

And touched up cento 

of different things, scattered here and there in different prints, hut well 
known to all true lovers of racy prose and scholar-like poetry, witli 
excuses which, as given in an epistle prefatory to Miss Mitford, are so 
amusing and charaateristic as to render it impossible to resist the temp- 
tation of transferring the passages im which they occur to onr pages : — 
From accidental circumstances, ray friendsliips have lain much among literary 
persons; and the habits of peoj>l(»one lites arc catching. Wlicn I gave up fox- 
hunting from a want of superfluous time and money, 1 found a substitute for that 
stirring excitement in hunting the maggots in my own brains at odd leisure times. 
It may sound whimsical to style these Jbspective pursuits analogous ; but I refer 
it to you, as a pretty good judge of field-sports. In both cases there is a fair field 
and no favour, for every man to take his own line across country on his hack, 
hunter, or hippogriff. If you think you have got a hero to your mind, it is like a 
good break and a blazing scent. If you are a wise man you may enjoy your 

* Lays of Past Days. By the Author of “ Provence and the Rhone.” Long- 
man and Co. 
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gport, and hold yourself fit coiApany for sportsmen, vithont expwting to be a , 
top-sawyer in the first flight, or caring for being occasionally pounded; and last, 
not least, congenial pursuits are the best passport to fun and flreemasonry among 
congenial spirits. 

A second reason may sound more whimsical still. A defunct relative of my 
own stares me in the face every d^flrom his canvass, who is as great a myth and 
a puzzle to me as Irving’s “ Stout <^ntleman.” He never, in fact, took the trouble 
to leave his family the least record of anything he ever^said, did, or thought, in the 
character of a county beau, save that he had the wisdom to secure his handsome 
features a down-stairs’ berth in my small collection of pictures, by sitting to Sir 
Godfrey Khellcr. A very plain great-great-aunt, by Hogarth, is in precisely the 
same negative predicament. Now, should my children ever expand into great- 
grandchildren, I should, I confess, like to leave, in the hands of these unborn folkv 
a proof of intelligence sxxfficiei^t to rescue me from the Botany Bay of the servants* 
attic^ without wholly relyingVn the aid of the late talented and estimable K.A.,. 
Mr. Phillips. Tlie chance of figuring in the family tree (if nowhere else) as 
decently as a good average dean or post-captain, is worth trying for by those who 
properly respect their own possible posterity, by whom I, for one, should hardly 
like to be thus designated — 

He lived in Berkshire, and studied at Oriel, 

And of him wc have really no other memoriaL 

Mr. Hughes’s first essay was an address on Lord Grenville’s instal- 
lation ; but it was selected and recited, and this gave him confiefence. 
An address of a similar kind in 1814, to the Potentates, was also so 
successful as to be among the four chosen out of twenty-six. Phese 
youthful ebullitions of genius were followed in 1820 by political squibs 
and other miscellaneous writings in the John Bull, 

'Fhen came “ Provence and the Rhone.” xvhich passed through two 
^itions. Sir Walter Scott made gratifying mention of the work in the 
preface to “ Quentin Durward and Murray alludes to it particularly 
m the “ Hand-book of France,” though this is not much to be proud of. 
The able Essay on Poetry, in the “ Encyclopajdia Metropolitan a,” fol- 
lowed ; and then came the “ Boscobel Tracts,” which we esteem among 
the best of Mr. Hughes’s productions. 

But Mr. Hughes’s natural tendenejes are droll and playful. Wright 
sold a thousand of “ Soloinan Logwood” in no time; and the “ Tragic- 
Lay of the One-horse Shay,” transferred from Blackwood to the St. 
Giles’s broad sheet, is now familiar as a “ household word” throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. Poor Barham alludes to his friend 
Hughes’s eminent success in this line, in the third volume of the “ In- 
goldsby Legends.” 

Mr. Hughes gave a remarkable proof of the versatility of his genius and 
polyglotic powers on the commencement of this Magazine, in 1 842, upon 
which occasion he contributed amusingly lau^ato]^ verses to the Editor, 
in Spanish, French, Italian, German, and in (^reek* and Latin. He 
also sent us “ The Squire’s Dream,” “ Dan Malone’s Ditty,” “ Charles 
Mathews not at Home,” and sundry other clever facetioa?, things, which 
were universally appreciated at the time, and will be equally appreciated 
now, for, like good wine, they have lost none of their flavour by keeping. 
We shotdd like to select a few chosel^ passages from these good things,, 
hut space forbids it. 

If the public can* appreciate the now rare ballad of the true old English 
stamp, and the lucubrations of a scholar and a gentleman, they will 
And both in the Lays of Past Days.” 
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Avoiding the high road, and traversing an- unfr^uent^dip^rt 
of the country, the conspirator shaped their course towafds:SMtt-' 
bridg-e/ ■ ‘ ISls they readied Forfidd Green, they peredved a large, 
party descending th^ hilly ground near Bromsgrbve, and evidently; 
m purfiuit of them. An' immediate halt.was ordered^ and takii%. 
posseedoii of a farm-house, they prepared for defence. 

S^irtg thfese preparations, their pursuers, who proved to be Sir 
Hichaiki^Wtd&h the sherid'of Worcestershire, Sir John'^Foifot; tlii^e. 
gcntloniep 'naimed'Ketelbye, Salwaye, aiid Gdreyers, attended 'by a 
lar”e-^.pdsfee of* men; all tolerably well- armed; di^ew-iip St sorSp' 
distance' from- the fafm, and appeared "to, be corisultihg;as to the 
prudence of making an attack. I'opcliflfe’ was with them; ahd» 
Catesby; who reconnoitred' their proceedings from a window ofthb' 
dwelling, inferred from his gestures that he wBs against the as^iiit; 
And so iit^proved. The royalist party remained where they^^w,e^e‘^. 
and as*, one -or two of their number occasionally disappeared,' 
judged^ and correctly; that they were despatched for a reirifbrOe- 
ment. 

Not willing to» wait for*tHis, he determined to continue 'liM''marcIi, 
and, accordingly, forming his meli into a close line, and^brih^ng 
up the rear himself, they again set forward. Sir Richard Walsh 
and his party followed thei^, and •whenever they were in a difficult 
part of the road, harassed them with a sudden attack. In this way, 
several stragglers were cut off, a;2d a few prisoners made. So ex- 
asperated did Catesby become by these annoyances, that, though 
desiious to push forward as fast as possible, he halted at the entrance 
of a common, and prepared for an engagement. ' But his purpose 
was defeated, for the royalist party took another course, nor did he 
see anything more of them for some time. 

In about an hour the rebels arrived at the banks of the river 
von. xvH. 2 o 
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Stour, not far from the little village of Churchill, and here, just as 
they were preparing to ford the stream, the sheriff and his foUowers 
again made their appearance. By tliis time, also, the forces of their 
opponents were considerably augmented, and as more than a third 
of their own party were engaged in crossing the stream, which was 
greatly swollen hy the recent rains, and extremely dangerous, their 
position was one of no slight peril. 

Nothing daunted, Catesby instantly drew up his men on the hank, 
and, after a short skirmish, drove away the enemy, and afterwards 
contrived to cross the ri^^ without much loss. He found, how- 
ever, that the baggage-cart had got immersed in the stream, and it 
was feared that the powder would be damaged. They remained on 
the opposite bank for some time ; but as their enemies did not at- 
tempt to follow them, they took the way to Holbcach, a large and 
strongly built mansion belonging, as has been already stated, to 
Stephen Littleton. Here they arrived without further molestation, 
and their first business W'as to put it into a complete state of 
defence. 

After a long and anxious consultation, Sir Everard Digby quitted 
them, undertaking to return on the following day with succours. 
Stephen Littleton also disappeared on the same evening. His flight 
produced a strong impression on Catesby, and he besought the 
others not to abandon the good cause, but to stand by it, as he him- 
self meant to do, to the last. They all earnestly assured him that 
they would do so, except Robert Winter, who sat apart, and took 
no share in their discourse. 

Catesby then examined the powder that had been plunged in the 
water in crossing the Stour, and found it so much wetted as to be 
nearly useless. A sufficient stock of powder being of the utmost 
consequence to them, he caused all the contents of the barrel, not 
dissolved by the immersion, to be poured into a large platter, and 
proceeded to dry it before a fire which had been kindled in the hall. 
A bag of powder, which had likewise been slightly wetted, was 
also placed at what was considered a safe distance from the fire. 

‘‘ Heaven grant this may prove more destructive to our enemies 
than the combustibles we placed in the mine beneath the parlia- 
ment house!*' observed Percy. * ^ 

Heaven grant so, indeed I” ^rejoined Catesby, with a moody 
smile. They would call it retribution were we to perish by the 
same means which we designed for otheSs.*' 

“Jest not on so serious a matter, Catesby/' observed Robert 
Winter. “ For my own part, 1 iyead the sight of powder, and 
shall walk forth till you have dried this, and put it away.’* 

“ You are not going to leave us like Stephen Littleton ?” re- 
joined Catesby, suspiciously. 

will go with him,” said Christopher Wright; “ so you need 
be under no apprehension.” 

Accordingly, he quitted the hall with Robert Winter, and they 
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proceeded to the court-yard, and were conversing together on the 
dismal prospects of the party, when a tremendous ex|dodon took 
place. The roof of the building seemed rent in twain, and amidst a 
shower of tiles, plaster, bricks/ and broken wood falling around, 
the bag of powder dropped untouched at their feet. 

“ Mother of Mercy!” exclaimed Christopher Wright, picking it 
up. Here is a providential occurrence. Had this exploded, we 
must all have been destroyed.” 

“ Let us see what has happened,” cried Hubert Winter. 

And, followed by Christopher Wright, he rushed towards the 
hall, and bursting open the door, beheld Catesby enveloped in a 
cloud of smoke, and pressing his hand to his face, which was 
scorched and blackened by the explosion. Rookwood was stretched 
on the floor in a state of insensibility, and it at first appeared that 
life was extinct. Percy was extinguishing the flames, which had 
caught his dress, and John Grant was similarly occupied. 

“ Those are the very faces I beheld in my dream,” cried Robert 
Winter, gazing at them with affright. “ It was a true warning.” 

Rushing up to Catesby, Christopher Wright clasped him in his 
arms, and extinguishing his flaming apparel, cried, Wretch that 
I am 1 that 1 should live to see this day 1” 

“ Be not alarmed I” gasped Catesby. “ It is nothing — ^it was a 
mere accident.” « 

** It is no accident, Catesby,” replied Robert Winter. “ Heaven 
is against us and our design.” 

And he quitted the room, and left the house. Nor did he 
return to it. 

I will pray for forgiveness !” cried John Grant, whose vision 
was so much injured by the explosion that he could as yet see 
nothing. And dragging himself before an image of the Virgin, he 
prayed aloud, acknowledging that the act he had designed was so 
bloody that it called for the vengeance of Heaven, and expressing 
his sincere repentance. 

“ No more of this,” cried Catesby, staggering up to him, and 
snatching the image from him. “ It was a mere accident, I tell 
you. We are all alive, and shall yet succeed.” 

On inquiry, Christopher Wright learnt that a blazing coal had 
shot out of the fire, and falling, into the platter containing the 
powder, had occasioned the disastrous accident above described. 

Chapcee V. 

THE CLOSE OF THE HEBELLION. 

Unable longer to endure the agony occasioned by his scorched 
visage, Catesby called for a bucket of water, and plunged his ||B^d 
into it. Somewhat relieved by the immersion, he turned to inquire 
after bis fellpw-sufferers. Rookwood having been carried into the 
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open air, had by this time repfained his consciousness; Percy was 
shockingly injured, his hair and eyebrows burnt, his skin blackened 
and swollen with unseemly blisters, and the sigh^of one eye entirely 
destroyed; while John Grant, though a degree less hurt than his 
companions, presented a grim and ghastly appearance. In fact, the 
four sufferers looked as if they had just escaped from some unearthly 
place of torment, and were doomed henceforth to bear the brand 
of Divine wrath on their countenances. Seeing the effect produced 
on the others, Catesby* rallied all his force, and treating the ac- 
cident as a matter of no moment, and which ought not to disturb 
the equanimity of brave 'men, called for wine, and quaffed a full 
goblet. Injured as ho was, and smarting with pain, Percy fol- 
lowed his example, but both John Grant and Rookwood refused 
the cup. 

“ Hark’ee, gentlemen,” cried Catesby, fiercely, “ you may drink 
or not, as you see fit. But I will not have you assume a deport- 
ment calculated to depress our followers. Stephen Littleton and 
Robert Winter have basely deserted us. If you have any intention 
of following them, go at once. We are better without you than 
with you.” 

I have no thought of deserting you, Catesby,” rejoined Rook- 
wood, mournfully; and when the time arrives for action you will 
find I shall not be idle. But I am now assured that we have sold 
ourselves to perdition.” 

“ Pshaw 1” cried Catesby, with a laugh, that communicated an 
almost fiendish expression to his grim features; “ because a little 
powder has accidentally exploded and blackened our faces, are we 
to see in tlie occurrence the retributive justice of Heaven? Arc we 
to be cast down by such a trifle? Be a man, and rouse yourself. 
Recollect that the eyes of all England arc upon us; and if we 
must fall, let us perish in a manner that becomes us. No real mis- 
chief has been done. My hand is as able to wdeld a blade, and 
my sight to direct a shot, as heretoforq. If Heaven had meant to 
destroy us, the bag of powder which has been taken up in the 
yard, and which was sufficient not only to annihilate us, but to lay 
this house in ruins, would have been sufiered to explode.” 

“Would it had exploded!” cxclaimfid John •Wright. “All 
would then have been over.” • 

“Are you, too, fainthearted, John?” cried Catesby. “Well, 
well, leave me one and all of yout I will fight it out alone.” 

“ You wrong me by the suspicion, Catesby,” returned John 
Wright. I am as true to the c^se as yourself. But I perceive 
that our last hour is at hand, and I woula it were past.” 

“ The indulgence of such a wish at such a moment is a weak- 
ness,” rejoined Catesby. “ I care not when death comes, provided 
it ipmes gloriously; and such should be your feeling. On the 
manner in which we meet our fate will depend the effect which 
otir insurrection will produce throughout the country. We must 
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set a brave example to our brethren. Heaven be praised, we shall 
not perish on the scaffold !” 

“ Be not too sure of that,” said Grant, gloomily. ‘‘ It may yet 
be our fate.” ^ 

“ It shall never be mine,” cried Catesby. 

“ Nor mine,” added Percy. “ I am so far from regarding the 
recent disaster as a punishment, though I am the severest sufferer 
by it, that J think we ought to return thanks to Heaven for our 
preservation.” 

“ In whatever light the accident is viewed,” observed John 
Wright, “ we cannot too soon address ourselves to Heaven. We 
know not how long it may be in our power to do so.” 

“Again desponding,” cried Cutesby. “But no matter. You 
will recover your spirits anon.” 

John Wright shook his liead, and Catesby, pulling his hat over 
his brows to hide his features, walked forth into the , court-yard. 
He found, as he expected, that general consternation prevailed 
amongst the band. The men were gathered together in little 
knots, and, though they became silent as he approached, he per- 
ceived they were discussing the necessity of a surrender. Nothing 
daunted by these unfavourable appearances, Catesby harangued 
them in such bold terms that he soon inspired them with some 
of his own confidence, and completely rcstcadied their wavering 
feelings. 

Eluted with his success, he caused a cup of strong ale to be given to 
each man, and proposed .as a pledge, the restoration of the liomish 
Church. He then returned to the house; and summoning the 
other conspirators to attend liim in a chamber on the ground-floor, 
they all prayed long and fervently, and concluded by administering 
the sacrament to each other. 

It w-as now thought necessary to have the damage done by the 
explosion repaired, and a few hours were employed in the opera- 
tion. Evening was fast approaching, aud Catesby, who was 
anxiously expecting the retarn of Sir Everard Digby, stationed 
himself on the turreted walls of the mansion to look out for him. 
But he came not; and, fearing some mischance must have befallen 
him, Catesby descended.. Desirous of concealing his misgivings 
from his companions, he put on a cheerful manner as he joined 
them. 

“ I am surprised ere this that we have not been attacked,” re- 
marked Percy. “ Our enemies ihay be waiting for the darkness, 
to take us by surprise. But they will be disappointed.” . 

“ I can only account for the delay by supposing they have 
encountered Sir Everard Digby, and the force he is bringing to 
us,” remarked Christopher "Wnght. 

“ It may be so,” returned Catesby, “ and if so, we shall soon ]|^m 
the result.” 

In spite of allCateaby’s efforts be failed to engage his companions 
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in conversation, and feeling it would best suit bis present frame of 
mind, and contribute most to their safety, to keep in constant 
motion, he proceeded to the court-yard, saw that ail the defences 
were secure, that the drawbridge was raised, the sentinels at their 
posts, and everything prepared for the anticipated attack. Every 
half hour he thus made his rounds, and when towards midnight he 
was going forth, Percy said to him, 

“ Do you not mean to take any rest, Catesby?” 

Not till I am in my grave,” was the moody reply. 

Catesby’s untiring energy was in fact a marvel to all his followers. 
His iron frame seemed wholly unsusceptible of fatigue; and even 
when he returned to the house, he continued to pace to and fro in 
the passage in preference to lying down. 

“ Ilest tranquilly,” he said to Christopher Wright, who offered 
to take his place. “ I will rouse you on the slightest approach of 
danger.” 

But though he preserved this stoical exterior, Catesby’s 'breast 
was torn by the keenest pangs. He could not hide from himself 
that, to serve his own ambitious purposes, he had involved many 
loyal and worthy (till he had deluded them) persons in a treasonable 
project, which must now terminate in their destruction ; and their 
blood, he feared, would rest upon his head. But what weighed 
^ heaviest of all upon his soul was the probable fate of Viviana. 

“ If I were assured she would escape,” he thought, “ I should 
care little for all the rest, even for Fawkes. They say it is never 
too late to repent. But my repentance shall lie between my Maker 
and myself. Man shall never know it.” 

The night was dark, and the gloom was rendered more profound 
by a dense fog. Fearing an attack might now be attempted, 
Catesby renewed his vigilance. Marching round the edge of the 
moat, he listened to every sound that might betray the approach of 
a foe. For some time, nothing occurred to excite his suspicions, 
until about an hour after midnight, as he was standing at the back 
of the house, he fancied he detected a stealthy tread on the other 
ride of the fosse, and soon became convinced that a party of men 
were there. Determined to ascertain their movements before 
giving the alarm, he held his breath, ^nd drawing a petronel, re- 
mained perfectly motionless. Presently, though he could discern 
no object, he distinctly heard a* plank pushed across the moat, and 
could distinguish in the whispered accents of one of the party the 
voice of Topeliffe. A thrill of 'savage joy agitated his bosom, and 
he internally congratulated himgelf that revenge was in his power. 

A footstep, though so noiseless as to be inaudible to any ear less 
acute than his own, was now heard crossing the plank, and feeling 
certain it was Topeliffe, Catesby allowed him to land, and then 
suddenly advancing, kicked the plank, on which were two other 
, persons, into the water, and unmasking a dark lantern, threw its 
light ^on the face of a man near lum, wno proved, as he suspected, 
to be Topeliffe. 
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Aware of the advantage of making a prisoner of importance, 
Catesby controlled the impulse that prompted him to sacrifice Top- 
clifTe to his vengeance, and firing his petronel in the air as a signal, 
he drew his sword, and sprang ypon him. Topelifie attempted to 
defend himself, but he was no match for the skill and impetuosity 
of Catesby, and was instantly overpowered and thrown to the 
ground. By this time, Percy and several of the band had come 
up, and delivering Topeliffe to the charge of two of the stoutest of 
them,, Catesby turned his attention to the other assailants. One of 
them got across the moat; but the other, encumbered by his arms, 
was floundering about, when Catesby pointing a petronel at his 
head, he was fain to surrender, and was dragged out. 

A volley of musketry was now fired by the rebels in the sup- 
posed direction of their opponents, but it could not be ascer- 
tained what execution was done. After waiting for some time, in 
expectation of a further attack, Catesby placed a guard upon the 
spot, and proceeded to examine Topelifle. He had been thrown 
into a cellar beneath the kitchen, and the two men were on guard 
over him. He refused to answer any of Catesby ’s questions, tliough 
enforced by threats of instant death. On searching him some 
letters were found upon him, and thrusting them into his doublet, 
Catesby left him, with the strictest injunctions to the men as to his 
safe custody. 

He then proceeded to examine the other captive, and found him* 
somewhat more tractable. This man informed him that Topelifle 
had intended to steal into the house with the design of capturing 
the conspirators, or, failing in that, of setting fire to the premises. 
He also ascertained that Topelifie’s force consisted only of a dozen 
men, so that no further attack need be apprehended. 

Notwithstanding this information, Catesby determined to be on 
the safe side, and doubling the sentinels, he stationed one of the 
conspirators, all of whom had sprung to arms at his signal, at each 
of the exposed points. He then withdrew to the mansion, and 
examined TopclilFe’s papers. • The first despatch he opened was 
from the Earl of Salisbury, bearing date about the early part of 
Fawkes’s confinement in the Tower, in which the earl expressed 
his dcteniiination of wringing a full confession from the prisoner. 
A bitter smile curled Catesby^s lip as he read this, but his brow 
darkened as he proceeded, and fotind that a magnificent reward 
was offered for his own arrest. 

1 must have Catesby caplured,’* ran the missive, — “ so see you 
imare no pains to take him. I would rather all escaped than he 
md. His confession is of the last importance in the matter, and I 
rely upon your bringing him to me alive.” ^ 

“ I will at least balk him of that satisfaction,” muttered Catesby. 

“ But what is this of Viviana?” ^ ' 

Heading further, he found that the earl had issued the same 
orders respecting Viviana, and that she would be rigorously dealt 
with if captured. 
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Alas I” groaned Catesby, I Hope sHe will escape these mhu- 
man butchers.” 

The next despatch he opeii^ was from Tresliam, and with a 
savage satisfaction he found that the traitor was apprehensive of 
douWe-dealing on the part of Salisbury and Mounteagle. He 
stated that he had been put under arrest, and was detained a pri- 
soner in his own Jioase; and, fearing he should be sent to the 
Tower, besought TopclifFe to use his influence with the Earl of 
Salisbury not to deal unfairly with him. 

‘‘ He is rightly served!” cried Catesby, with a bitter smile, 
** Heaven grant they may deal with him as he dealt with us I” 

The consideration of these letters furnished Catesby with food 
for much bitter reflection. Pacing the room to and fro with un- 
certain footsteps, he remained more than an hour by himself, and 
at last, yielding to the promptings of vengeance, repaired to the 
cellar in which he had placed TopclifFe, with the intention of 
putting him to death. What was his rage and mortification to find 
both the guard and the prisoner gone ! A door was open, and it 
was evident that the fugitives had stolen to the moat*, and swim- 
ming noiselessly across in the darkness, had securely eilected their 
retreat. 

Fearful of exciting the alarm of his followers,, Catesby controlled 
his indignation, and said nothing of the escape of the prisoner to 
%iny but his confederates, who entirely approved of the policy of 
silence. They continued on the alert during the remainder of the 
night, and no one thouglit of seeking repose till it W’as fully hght, 
and all danger of a surprise at an end. 

Day dawned late and dismally. The fog that had hung round 
the mansion changed just before daybreak into drizzling rain, and 
this increased ere long to heavy and drenching showers. Every thing 
looked gloomy and depressing, and the conspirators were so dis- 
heartened, that they avoided each other’s regards. 

Catesby mounted the walls of the mansion to reconnoitre. The 
prospect was forlorn and melancholy to the last degree. The neigh- 
bouring woods were obscured by mist; the court-yard and garden 
flooded with rain ; and the waters of the moat spotted by the heavy 
shower. Not an object was in view except a hind driving cattle to 
a neighbouring farm. Catesby shouted'to him, and tlie fiSlow with 
evident reluctance approaching i^he brink of the moat, was asked 
whether he had seen any troops in the neighbourhood. The man 
answered in the negative, but said he had heard that an engagement 
had taken place in the night, about five miles from thence, near Hides 
Owen, between Sir Everard Digby and Sir Richard Walsh, and 
that Sir Everard’s party had been utterly routed, and himself taken 
prisoner. 

This intelligence was a severe blow to Catesby, as it destroyed 
the last faint hope he had clung to. For some time he continued 
wrapt in thought, and then Ascended to the lower part of the 
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house. A large fire had been kept up during the night in the hall, 
and the greater part of the band were now gathered round it, 
drying their wet clothes, and conversing together. A plentiful 
breaklast had been served out to them, so that they were in 
tolerably good spirits, and many of them talked loudly of the feats 
th(^ meant to perform in case of an attack. 

Catesby heard these boasts, but they fell upon an idle ear. He 
felt that all was over; that his last chance was gone; and that the 
struggle could not be much longer protracted. Entering the inner 
room, he sat down at table with his companions, but he ate nothing, 
and continued silent and abstracted. 

It is now my turn to reproach you/^* observed Grant. “ You 
look deeply depressed.” 

Sir Everard Digby is a prisoner,” replied Catesby, sternly. 

His capture grieves me sorely. He sboula have died with us.*' , 

All echoed the wish. 

Catesby arose and closed the door. 

The attack will not bo many hours delayed,’^ he said; and 
unless there should be some miraculous interposition in our behalf, 
it must end in our defeat. Do not let us survive it,” he continued, 
earnestly^ Let us swear to stand by each other as long as we 
can, and die together.'^ 

“ Agree(^ l” crigd the others. 

“ And no^,” continued Catesby, “ I must compel myself t« 
take some nourishment, for I have much to do.” 

Having swallowed a few mouthfuls of bread, and drained a 
goblet of wine, he again visited evety part of the habitation, ex- 
amined the arms of the men, encouraged them by his looks and 
words, and became satisfied, unless some unlooked-for circumstance 
occurred to damp their ardour, they would offer a determined and 
vigorous resistance. 

“ If I could only come off victorious in this last conflict, I should 
die content,” thought Catesby. “ And I do not despair of it.” 

The rain continued till eleven o’clock, Vhen it ceased, and the 
mist that had attended it partially cleared off. About noon, 
Catesby, who was on the look-out from the walls of the mansion, 
descried a large troop of horsemen issuing from the wood. He 
immediately gave the alarm. The bell was rung, and all sprang 
to arms. 

By this time, the troop had advanced within a hundred yards of 
the house, and Catesby, Vho bad rushed into the court-yarA 
mounted a turret near the gate to watch their movements, and 
issue his commands. The royalists were headed by §ir Richard 
Walsh, who was attended on the right by Sir John Folio t, and on 
the left by Topeliffe. Immediately behind them were Ketelbye, 
Salwaye, Conyers, and others who had accom^nied the fOM 
comitatm the day before. A trumpet was then sounded, and a 
proclamadoa made in a loud voice by a trooper, commanding the 
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lebels in the king's name to surrender, and to deKver up their 
leaders. The man had scarcely concluded his speech when ne was 
for ever silenced by a shot from Catesby. 

A loud and vindictive shout was raised by the ro^li^ and the 
assault instantly commenced. Sir Richard Walsh directed the 
attack a^inst the point opposite the drawbridge, while Sir John 
Foliot, Topclifife, and the others dispersed themselves, and com- 
pletely surrounded the mansion. Several planks were thrust across 
the moat, and in spite of the efforts of the rebels many of the assail- 
ants effected a passage. * 

Catesby drove back the party under Sir Richard Walsh, and 
with his own hand hewed asunder their plank. In doing this he 
so much exposed himself, that, but for the injunctions of the sheriff 
who commanded his followers not to fire upon him, he must have 
•been slain. 

The other rebel leaders displayed equal courage, and equal in- 
difference to danger, and though, as has just been stated, a con- 
siderable number of the royalists had got across the moat, and 
entered the garden, they had obtained no material advantage. 
Sir John Foliot and Topcliffe commanded this party, and en- 
couraged them to press on. But such a continued and well-directed 
firing was kept up upon them from the 'walls and windows of the 
mansion, that they soon began to show symptoms of wavering. 

• At this juncture, and while Topcliffe was trying to keep his men 
together, a concealed door in the wall was opened, and Catesby 
issued from it at the head of a dozen men. He instantly attacked 
Topcliffe and his band, put several to the svvord, and drove those 
who resisted into the moat. Foliot and Topcliffe with difficulty 
escaped across the plank, which was seized and pulled over to his 
own side by Catesby. 

But the hope which this success inspired was instantly crushed. 
Loud shouts were raised from the opposite wing of the mansion, 
and Catesby, to his great dismay, perceived from the volumes of 
smoke ascending from it*that it was onffire. Uttering an exclama- 
tion of rage and despair, he commanded those with him not to 
quit their present position, and set off in the direction of the fire. 

He found that an outbuilding had been set in fiames by a 
lighted brand thrown across the moat by a trooper.* The author of 
the action was named John Stre^, and was afterwards rendered 
notorious by another feat to be presently related. Efforts were 
made to extinguish the confiagraftion. But such was the confusion 
prevailing that it was found wholly impossible to do so, and it was 
teared that the destruction of the whole mansion would ensue. 

Disaster after disaster followed. Another party had crossed the 
moat, and burst into the court-yard. In the desperate conflict 
that ensued, Rookwood was shot through the arm, and severely 
wounded by a pike, and was borne into the house by one of hxs 
followers, whom he entreated to kill him outright; but his request 
was refused. 
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Meantime, the drawbridge was lowered, and with loud and 
exulting shouts the great body of the royalists crossed it. Catesby 
now perceived that the day was irretrievably lost. Gallinff to 
Christopher Wright, who was ^standing near him, to follow him, 
and rushing . towards the court-yard, he reached it just as the 
royalists gained an entrance. 

In numbers both parties were pretty well matched, but the rebels 
were now thoroughly disheartened, and seeing how matters must 
end, many of them threw down their arms^^and begged for mercy. 
A destructive fire, however, was still kept up on the royalists by a 
few of the rebels stationed on the walls of the mansion, under the 
command of John Wright. 

Putting himself at the head of a few faithful followers, Catesby 
fought with all the fury of despair. Christopher Wright was shot 
by h is side. Grant instantly sprang forward, but was cut down by 
a trooper. Catesby was too busily occupied to attend to the fiite 
of his companions, but seeing Thomas Winter near him, called to 
him to come on. 

** I can fight no longer,” said Thomas Winter. My right arm 
is disabled by a bolt from a cross-bow.” 

** Then die,” cried Catesby. 

He shall die — on the scaffold,” rejoined Topcliffe, who had 
heard the exclamation. And rushing up to Thomas Winter, hg 
seized him, and conveyed him to the rear of his party. 

Catesby continued to fight with such determined bravery that Sir 
Richard Walsh, seeing it would be in vain to take him alive, with- 
drew his restrictions from his men, and ordered them to slay him. 

By this time most of the ”ebels had thrown down their arms. 
Those on the walls had been dislodged, and John Wright, refusing 
to yield, was slaughtered. Catesby, however, having been joined 
by Percy and half a dozen men, made a last desperate charge upon 
his opponents. 

In aping this, his sword shivered, and he .would have fallen back, 
but found himself surrounded. Percy was close behind him, and 
keeping together, they fought back to back. Even in this disabled 
state, they made a long and desperate resistance. 

“Remember your oatb, Percy,” cried Catesby. “You have 
sworn not to be taken to the scaffold.” 

“ Fear nothing,” replied Percy. “ I will never quit this spot 
alive.” ♦ , 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth when he fell to the 

f round mortally wounded, and ijie same shot that had pierced his 
reast had likewise stricken Catesby. It was fired by the trooper, 
John Streete, who has just been mentioned. 

Collecting all his force, Catesby struck a few * terrible blows at 
his opponents, and, dashing through them, made for the house. 
Just as he reached the door, which was standing open, his strength 
failed, and he fell to the ground. In this condition, he dragged 
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himself into the vestibule, where there was a large wooden statue 
of the Virgin, and clasping his anns around it pressed his lips to 
the feet of the image. He was followed by Streete, with his drawn 
sword in one hand and a petronei in the other, prepared to finish 
^his work. But ere he could reach him, Catesby had expired. 

** So,” exclaimed Topclifie, who came up the next moment, with 
Sir Richard Walsh, “we have been robbed of our prey. The 
Earl of Salisbury will never forgive me for this disappointment.” 

“ I am glad I have jione it, though,” observed Streete. “ To 
kill two such traitors with one shot is something to talk of.” 

“ You will be well rewarded for it, no doubt,” remarked Topcliflfe, 
sarcastically. 

“ I care not whether I am or not,” rejoined Streete. have 
done my duty; and besides, I have avenged my comrade, Richard 
Trueman, who was shot by this traitor when he read the proclama- 
tion.” 

“ I will take care that your brave action is duly represented to 
his majesty,” observed Sir Richard Walsh. 

And he failed not to keep his promise. Streete received a pension 
of two shillings a day for the rest of his life — no inconsiderable 
sum in those days. 

The conflict was now at an end, for though some few of the 
jnore desperate of the rebels continued to struggle after their 
leaders had fallen, they were soon disarmed. Sir Richard Walsh 
and Topclifie went in search of the other conspirators, and finding 
Rook wood and. Grant, who though severely wounded '^^ere not 
dead, lying in the hall, immediately secured them. Rookwood on *• 
their approach made an effort to plunge liis dagger into his breast, 
but his hand was stayed by Sir Richard Walsh. 

“We shall not go away quite empty-handed,” cried l^pcliffe. 

“ But these are sorry substitutes for Catesby.” 

“ Has Catesby escaped?” demanded Grant, faintly. 

“ Ay, to the other world,” replied Topclifie. 

“ He has kept his word,” groaned Arrant. 

“He may have escaped some part of his punishment,” said 
Topclifie, bitterly; “ but the worst remains. His quarters will be 
exposed on every gate in London, and his head on the bridge. As 
to you, traitors, you know youi; doom.” 

“ And are prepared for it,” rejoined Grant. 

A guard being left over the prisoners, Sir Richard Walsh and 
Topclifie then went to sec that the other captives were properly 
secured. Some few having made their escape into the adjoining 
fields, they were bursued and recaptured. 

The whole of tne prisoners were then coliveyed tp Stourbridge, 
where they were lodged in the gaol, after which Sir Richard 
Walsh despatched a messenger to the Earl of Salisbury and the 
lords of the council acqiiainting them with what he had done. 
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Chapter VI. 

HAGLEY. 

Robert Winter, it may be remembered, immediately after 
the explosion, quitted Holb'each, and did not return to it. He pro- 
ceeded to the neighbouring thicket, and while wandering about in 
a state bordering on distraction encountered Stephen Littleton, who 
had likewise deserted his companions on the same day. Acquaint- 
ing him with the disastro us occurrence that*had taken place, and 
stating his impression that both God and, man were against them, 
and that it would be vain as well as impious to struggle longer, he 
proposed to him to surrender. But Stephen Littleton so strongly ^ 
combated this opinion, that he at last consented to make an effort 
to escape. I'lns, however, was no q^sy matter, nor could they 
devise a plan that appeared feasible. Both were well prdvidea 
with money; but under present circumstances it would be of little 
use to them. A large price being set on their heads, and the whole 
country alarmed, they scarcely knew where to seek shelter. After 
a long debate, they quitted the covert, and keeping clear of all 
habitations, took the direction of Stourbridge. 

On approaching the Stour, at a point opposite Churchill, wliere 
they knew the river was fordable, they perceived Sir Richard 
Walsh’s force approaching, and threw themselves into a ditch to* 
avoid observation. It was quite dark when they again ventured 
forth, and at the peril of^their lives they forded the Stour, which 
was .swollen more th,an it had been in the morning by the long-con- 
tinued rain. Their design was tp proceed to Ilaglcy, the residence 
of Stephen Littleton’s sister, Mrs. Littleton, and to claim her pro- 
tectif>n. This magnificent mansion lay about two miles on the 
other side of the river, in the heart of an extensive park, but they 
were obliged to take a circuitous route of nearly double the distance 
to reach it, and when at length they arrived, there, and were about 
to steal into the court-yard, they found it occupied by a portion of 
Sir Richard IValsh’s troop. 

Overcome by jpxiety and fatigue, and scarcely knowing whither 
to proceed, they recrossed the park, and sought out the cottage of 
a poor woman, whose two sons nad joined their ill-fated expedition, 
and were at that moment under arms -at Holbcach. She was a 
good Catholic, and they thought they might confide in her. 
Arriving at her cottage, they ghtneed in at the window, and per- 
ceiving her, as they concluded, alone, and cooking a small piece of 
meat at the fire, they raised the latch, and entered the house. The 
woman turned their approach, and uttering a cry of surprise and 
alarm, pointed towards a back room. They then saw that they 
had betrayed themselves ; but the caution came too late, and a 
stalwart trooper, alarmed by the cry, issued from the back room. 
!From the wretched appearance of the new-comer^ he at once 
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guessed that they were rebels, and felt satisfied, from the richness of 
Sieir apparel, dirtied and stained as it was, that they were persons 
of consequence. Accordingly, he drew a brac'i of petronels, and 
holding them at their heads, commanded them to surrender. 

They were too much taken by surprise, and too enfeebled to 
oflfer resistance, and the trooper calling to the old woman to bring 
a cord to bind them, at the same time unloosed his own girdle, 
with which he fastened Robert Winter’s arms behind his back. 
In doing this, he was compelled to lay dovm his petronels, and he 
had scarcely done so, when the woman snatched them up, and gave 
them to Stephen Littleton, who presented thcni at his head. 

It was now the turn oY the conspirators to triumph. In another 
instant, Robert Winter was released by the old woman, and the 
pair throwing themselves upon the trooper, forced him to the 

S ound. They then dragged him to the back room, and stripped 
m of his habiliments, which Stephen Littleton put on instead of 
his own attire, and binding him hand and foot, returned to the old 
woman. At the request of Robert Winter, she furnished him 
with a suit of clothes belonging to one of her sons, 'and then set 
before them the best eatables she possessed. They were ravenously 
hungry, and soon disposed of the viands. Meanwhile, their hostess 
told them that the whole country was in arms against them ; that 
Mrs. Littleton being suspected, though she had always been adverse 
• to the design, her house had undergone a rigorous search; but that 
Mr. Humphrey Littleton, not having taken any part in the insur- 
rection, had not as yet been arrested, though it was feared he would 
be proved to be connected with the plot. She concluded by strongly 
counselling them to use the utmost caution, and to expose them- 
selves as httle as possible. They assured her she need have no 
apprehension on that score, and expressed great anxiety as to what 
would befal her when they were gone. 

“ I do not desire to shed blood, if it can be helped,” said Stephen 
Littleton; “ but in a case of necessity, like the present, where life 
must be weighed against life, I hold,it lawful to shed it. Shall we 
put the trooper to death?” 

Not unless your own safety requires it, good sirs,” she said. 
“ I shall quit this cottage soon mer you have left it, and obtain a 
safe asylum with one of my neighbdUrs. It jinatters not what 
becomes of me. Having lost my two sons — for I consider them as 
sdready dead — I have nothing left to bind me to life.” 

Unable to make any reply,, the conspirators remained for some 
time silent, when, by the poor woman’s advice, they withdrew to 
an upper chamber, and stretching themselves on a bed, sought a 
few hours’ repose. The old woman kept watch below, and they 
gave her one of the petronels, with strict injunctions to blow out 
tne trooper’s brains if he attempted to move. Nothing, however, 
occurred to alarm her, and at th^ o’clock she awakened them. 
Ofifeiing the woman a handsome rewards which, however, she 
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declined, they then set out; and shortly afterwards their hostess 
quitted her habit^Jon, and withdrew to tne cottage of a neighbour, 
where she remained concealed for some weeks, and then died of 

S ief on learning that her sons bad been slain during the assault of 
olbeach by the royalists. 

Recruited by the rest they had enjoyed, the conspirators pursued 
their course over the fields. The weather was the same as that 
which disheartened their confederates at Holbeach, and the rain 
fell so heavily that they had soon not a dry thread upon them. 
But being now disguised, they were not under so much apprehen- 
sion of detection. Shaping their course towards Rowley Regis, in 
Staffordshire, which lay about five miles from Hagley, where a 
farmer named Pelborrow, a tenant of Humphrey Littleton, resided, 
and whom they thought would befriend them, they proceeded 
swiftly on their wsy ; but, though well acquainted with the country, 
they were so bewildered and deceived by the fog, that tjhey strayed 
materially out of their course, and when it grew light, found them- 
selves near Weoley Castle, and about four miles from Birmingham, 
Confiding in their disguises, and in their power of sustaining the 
characters they assumed, they got into the high road, and approach- 
ing a farm-house, Stephen Littleton, who had tied his companion's 
arms behind him with his belt, represented himself as a trooper 
conveying a prisoner from Stourbridge to Birmingham, and in 
consequence of this obtained a breakmst from the farmer. After* 
their meal was over, the host, who had eyed them suspiciously, ob- 
served to the supposed trooper, — 

You will overtake ‘some of your comrades before you reach 
Egbaston, and had better lose no time in joining them. You are 
known to me, my masters,” he added, in a tone that could not be 
heard by the household ; “ but I will not betray you. Got you 
gone.” 

The conspirators did not fail to act upon the suggestion, and as 
soon as they gotiout of sight, struck across the country in the 
direction of Rowley Regis, and arrived at* the farm-house which 
was their destination, in about an hour. 

Pelborrow chanced to be in a bam adjoining his house, and 
alone, and on seeing them readily offered to hide them. No one 
had noticed their approach* and carefully concealing them amid the 
hay in the loft, he proceeded aboilt his. business as if nothing had 
happened. He could not just then procure them provisions with- 
out exdting suspicion, but* when •night arrived, brought them a 
sufficieilt supply for the next day.^ 

In this way they passed nearly a week, never venturing to stir 
forth, for they had been traced to the neighbourhood, and constant 
search was going on after them. Pelborrow 1^. great difficulty 
in keeping his men out of the bam, and the disappearance of the 
provisions excited the sumicions of his female domestns, who began 
to all was not right. He therefore intimated to the con- 
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spirators that they must change their quarters, and in the dead of 
the night they removed to the house of another farmer named 
Perkes, residing on the borders of Hagley Park, to whom Pel- 
borrow had confided the secret of their being in the neighbourhood, 
and who, on promise of a large reward, readily undertook to secrete 
them. 

Perkes met them at a little distance from his house, and con- 
ducted them to a barley-mow, where he had contrived a hiding- 
place amid the straw for them. A woman servant and a man were 
both let into the secret by Perkes, and a sura of money, given him 
for that purpose by the conspirators, bribed them to silence. Here 
they remained close prisoners, unable to stir forth, or even to 
change their habiliments, for nearly six weeks, during which time 
they received constant intelligence from their protector of what 
was going forward, and learnt that the search for them had not 
relaxed. They were not without hope, however, that the worst 
was over, when an incident occurred that gave them serious un- 
easiness. 


One night, Perkes, who was a stout, hale yeeman, and had 
formerly been warrener to Mrs. Littleton, went to catch conies, 
with a companion named Poynter, and returned laden with spoil. 
After drinking a cup or two of ale together, the pair sepa- 
rated, and Poynter feeling fatigued with his exertions, as well as 
‘ drowsy with the liquor he had swallowed, determined to pass the 
night in his friend’s barn, and entering it, clambered up to the loft, 
and laid himself in the straw. In doing this, he slipped into the 
hole made for the conspirators, who, aroused by his fall, instantly 
seized him. Terrified to death, and fancying he had fallen into 
the hands of gipsies or other plunderers, Poynter roared for 
mercy, which they were not at first disposed to show him; but the 
poor wretch, finding into whose hands he had fallen, besought 
them in such piteous terms to spare his life, affirming with the 
strongest oaths that he would never betray the^, that they con- 
sented to spare him, on condition his remaining with them as 
long as they should occupy their place of concealment. 

W hen Perkes appeared in the morning, he was not a little sur- 
prised at finding his comrade caught in such a trap, but entirely 
approved of the course taken by the conspirators., Poynter, as may 
be supposed, was no willing captive; and being constantly ponder- 
ing on the means of escape, and of obtaining the reward for the 
apprehension of the conspiratprs, at last hit upon the following 
expedient. While engaged in the poaching expedition with Perkes 
he had received a slight wound in the leg, and the close confine- 
ment to which he was now subjected infiamed it to such a degree 
as to render it highly dangerous. This he represented to the con- 
spirators, who, however, would not suffer him to depart; but desired 
Perkes to bring him some ointment to dress his wound. The re^ 
quest was complied with, and feigning that it was necessary to 
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approach the light to apply the salve, Poynter scrambled up the 
straw, apparently for that sole purpose. Bfe did not attempt to fly 
for several days; but at last, when they were grown less suspicious, 
he slided down the other sid9 of the lofl, and made good his 
retreat. 

The conspirators saw the error they had committed when too 
late. Not daring to pursue him, they remained in fearful anticipa- 
tion of an arrest throughout the day. But they were not disturbed 
until ^night, when Perkes made his appearance. They told him 
what had happened; but he did not appear to be much alarmed. 

** I do not think you need be afraid of him,” he said. ** Let me 
have some money, and I will go in quest of him <it once, and bribe 
him to silence.^’ 

“ Here are fifty marks,” replied Stephen Littleton. “ If that is 
not enough, take more.” 

‘‘ It will amply suffice,” replied Perkes. “ I will answer for his 
silence.” 

Tliis assurance greatly relieved the conspirators, and they were 
made completely easy by the return of Perkes in less than an hour 
afterwards, who told thefn he had seen Poynter, and had given him 
the money, binding him by the most solemn oaths not to betray 
them. 

“ I have still better news for you, my masters,” he added. “ Mrs. 
Littleton has set out for London to-day; and I have received orders# 
from Mr. Humphrey Littleton to bring you to the hall at midnight.” 

This last intelligence completed tneir satisfaction, and they 
awaited Perkes’s return with impatience. Shortly before midnight 
he came to summon them, and they set forth together. Perkes*s 
house W about a mile from the hall, and they soon entered the 
park. The night was clear and frosty, — ^it was now the middle of 
December, — and as the conspirators trod the crisp sod, and gazed 
at the noble but leafless trees around them, they silently returned 
thanks to Heaven for their restoration to freedom. Humphrey 
Littleton was waiting for them at the end •of an avenue near the 
mansion, and tenderly embraced them. 

Tears of joy were shed on botli sides, and it seemed to Humphrey 
Littleton as if his brother had been restored from the grave. Dis- 
missing Perkes w^th warm thanks, and promises of a further recom- 
pence, they then entered the house by a window, which had been 
left purposely open. Humphrey Littleton conducted them to his 
own chamber, where fresh apparel was provided for them; and to 
poor wretches who had not been able to put ofl* their attire for so 
loi^ a period, the luxury of the change was indescribably great. 

The arrival of the fugitives was kept secret from all the house- 
hold except the man-comc, John Ocklie, upon whose fidelity Hum- 
phrey Littleton thought he could rely. A good supper was pre- 
pared by this man, and brought up into his master’s chamber, 
where the conspirators were now seated before a hearth heaped 
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with blazing logs. Ihe cor^iratora needed no solicitation to fall 
to, and they did ample justice to the good things before them. 
His spirits being raised by the good che©:, Robert Winter <foserved 
to the cook, who was in attendance upon ihem, 

“ Ah I Jack, thy mistress little thinb what guests are now in her 
house, who have ndther seen fire nor tasted a hot morsel for well- 
nigh two months.” 

Ay, it is a sad matter,” returned the cook, shaking his head, 
and I wish I could offer your worships a flask of wine, or a cup <ff 
stout ale at the least. cBut the butler is in bed, and if I were to 
rouse him at this hour it might excite his suspicion. If you are 
willing, sir,” he added, to Humphrey Littleton, “ I will hie to my 
mother’s cottage in the park, and bring a jug of ale from her.” 

This was agreed to, and the cook left the house. His sole ob- 
ject, however, was to instruct his mother to give the alarm, so that 
ihe conspirators might be arrested before morning. 

On reaching her cottage, he was surprised to see a light within 
it, and two men there, one of whom was Poynter, and the other 
Mrs. Littleton’s steward, Robert Hazlewood. Poynter had ac- 
quainted Hazlcwood with all he knew respecting the conspirators, 
supposing them still in the barley-mow, and they were discussing 
the best means of arresting them, when the cook entered the house. 

** The birds are flown,” he said, “as you will find, if you search 
. the nest. But come to the hall with a sufficient force betimes to- 
morrow morning, and I will show you where to find them. I shall 
claim, however, my share of the reward, though I must not appear 
in the matter,” 

Having fully arranged their plan, he procured the ale from his 
mother, and returned to the hall. The conspirators soon disposed 
of the jug, threw themselves on a couch in the room, and instantly 
dropping asleep, enjoyed such repose as only falls to the lot of those 
who have similarly suffered. And it was well they did deep 
soundly, for it was the last tranquil night they ever enjoyed I 

Humphrey Littleton, who, as has-been stated, reposed implicit 
confidence in the cook, had committed the key of the chamber to 
him, strictly enjoining him to call them in the morning ; and the 
fellow, feehng secure of his prey, retired to rest. 

About seven o’clock he burst suddenly into tl;e room, and with 
a countenance of well-feigned alarm, which struck terror into the 
breasts of the conspirators, cried, 

“ Master Hariewood and tl^e officers are below, and say they 
must search the house. Popter is with ffiem.” 

“The villak has betrayed us 1” cried Stephen Littleton. “ Poola 
that we were to spare his life I” 

“There is no use in lamenting your indiscretion now, sir,” replfod 
Ae cook ; “ leave it to me, and I will yet effect your escape.” 

“ We place ouredves entirely in your hands,” said Stephen Lit- 
detosu 
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. ** Go down stairs, sir,’^ said the cook to Humphrey Littleton, 
and hold Master Hazlewood in conversation for a jGew minutes, 
and I will engage to get the gentlemen safely out of the house.” 

Humphrey Littleton obeyed, and descendmg to the steward, told 
him he was willing to conduct Kim to every room in the house. 

“ I am certain they are here, and shall not quit it till I find 
them,” rejoined Hazlewood. Ah !” he exclaimed, as if struck by 
a sudden thought, you say they are not in the house. Perhaps 
they are in the garden — in the summer-house ? We will go and 
see.” ' ^ 

So saying, he took half a dozen of his men with him, leaving 
Poynter and the rest with Humphrey Littleton, who was perplexed 
and alarmed at liis conduct. 

Meanwhile, the cook led the two conspirators along the gallery, 
and from thence down a back staircase, which brought them to a 
small door communicating with the garden. A few seconds were 
lost in opening it, and when they issued forth they encountered 
Hazlewood and his men, who instantly arrested them. The 
unfortunate conspirators were conveyed under a strong guard to 
London, where they were committed to the Tower, to take their 
trial with their confederates. 


Chapter VII. ^ 

viviana’s last night at ordsall hall. 

On the evening of die third day after quitting Dunchurch, 
Viviana lladcliffe and her companions arrived at Ordsall HalL 
They had encountered many dangers and difficulties on the journw, 
and were well-nigh overcome with fatigue and anxiety. Fearful 
of being detained, Garnet had avoided all the larger towns in the 
way, and had consequently been driven greatly out of the direct 
course. He had assumed the disguise which he usually wore when 
travelling, that of a lawyer, and as he possessed great mimetic 
talent, he sustained the character admirably. Viviana passed for 
his daughter, and his servant, Nicholas Owen, who was almost as 
clever an actor as his master, represented his clerk, while the two 
attendants performed the* parts of clients. At Abbots-Bromley, 
where they haltcS. for refreshment on the second day, having spent 
the night at a small village near Lichfield, they were detained by 
the landbrd, who entertained some suspicions of them ; but Garnet 
succeeded in frightening the man* into allowing them to depart. 
They underwent another alarm of the same kind at Leek,' and were 
for two hours locked up. But on the arrival of a m^strate, who 
had been sent for by the host. Garnet gave so plausible an account 
of himself that the party were instantly set at hbetty, and arrived 
without further molestation at their journey’s end. 

Viviana’s last visit to the hall had been sad enough, but it was 
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not 80 sad as the present. It was a dull November evening, and 
the wind moaned dismally through the trees, scattering the yellow 
leaves on the ground. The house looked forlorn and desolate. 
No smoke issued from the chimneys, nor was there any external 
indication that it was inhabited. The drawbridge was down, and 
as they passed over it, the hollow trampling of their steeds upon the 
planks vibrated painfully upon Viviana’s heart. Before dismount- 
ing, she cast a wistful look around, and surveyed the grass-grown 
and neglected court, where, in years gone by, she had sported ; the 
moat on whose brink slje had lingered ; and the surrounding woods, 
which she had never looked upon, even on a dreary day like 
the present, and when they were robbed in some measure of their 
beauty, without delight. Scanning the deserted mansion from 
roof to foundation, she traced all its gables, angles, windows, doors, 
and walls, and claimed every piece of carved work, every stone as 
a familiar object, and as associated with other and happier hours. 

“It is but the wreck of what it was,’' she thought. “ The 
spirit that animated it is fled. • Grass grows in its courts — no 
cheerful voices echo in its chambers — no hospitality is maintained 
in its hall — but neglect, gloom, and despair claim it as their own. 
The habitation and its mistress are well matched.’' 

Guessing from the melancholy expression of her countenance 
what was passing within, and thinking it advisable to turn the 
purrent of her thoughts. Garnet assisted her to alight, and commit- 
ting the care of their steeds to Owen and the others, proceeded with 
her to the principal entrance. Everything appeared in nearly the 
same state as when they had last seen it, and the only change that 
had taken place was for the worse. The ceilings were mapped and 
mildewed with damps; the oncc-gorgeously stained glass was 
shivered in the windows; the costly arras hung in tattered frag- 
ments from the walls ; while the floors, which were still strewn 
with plaster and broken furniture, were flooded with the moisture 
that had found its way through the holes in the roof. 

“ Bear up, dear daugliter,” said Garnet, observing that Viviana 
was greatly distressed by the sight, ‘^and let the contemplation of 
this scene of havoc, instead of casting you down, inspire you with 
just indignation against enemies from whom it is vain to expect 
justice or mercy. How many Catholic mansions have been 
thus laid waste ! How many Jaigh-born and Iionourable men' 
whose solo fault was their adherence to the religion of their fathers, 
and their refusal to subscribe to doctrines against which their con- 
sciences revolted, have been put to death like your father; nay, 
have endured a worse fate, for they have languished out their lives 
in prison, while their families and retainers have undergone every 
species of outrage ! How many a descendant of a proud line, disv 
tinguished for worth, for loyalty, and for devotion, has stood, 
as you now stand, upon his desolate hearth — has seen misery 
and ruin usurp the place of comfort and happiness — and has heard 
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the very stones beneath his feet cry out for vengeance. Accur^d 
be our oppressors !” he added, lifting up his hands, and elevating 
his voice. “May their churches be tMown down — their faith 
crushed — their rights invaded— 4heir children delivered to bondage 
— their hearths laid waste, as^ours have been. May this, and 
worse come to pass, till the whole stock of heresy is uprooted 1” 

“ Hold, father!” exclaimed Viviana; “even here, beholding this 
miserable sight, and with feelings keenly excited, I cannot join in 
your terrible denunciation. What I hope for — ^what I pray for, is 
toleration, not vengeance. The sufferings qf our brethren will not 
have been in vain, if they enable our successors to worship God in 
their own way, and according to the dictates of their consciences. 
The ruthless conduct of our persecutors must be held in as much 
abhorrence by all good Protestants as our persecution of that sect, 
when we were in the ascendant, is regarded by all worthy members 
of our own church. I cannot believe that by persecution we can 
work out the charitable precepts inculcated by our Saviour, and I 
am sure such a course is as adverse to the spirit of religion, as it is 
to that of humanity. Let us bear our sorrows with patience, — let 
us utter no repinings, but turn the other cheek to the sraitcr, and 
we shall find, in due time, that the hearts of our oppressors will 
relent, and that all the believers in the True God will be enabled 
to worship him in peace, though at different altars.” 

“ Such a season will never arrive, daughter,” replied Garnet^ 
severely, “ till heresy is extirpated, and the false doctrines now 
prevailing, utterly abolished. Then, indeed, when the Church 
of Rome is re-cstablish6d, and the old and true religion restored, 
universal peace will prevail. And let me correct the grievous and 
sinful error into which you have fallen. Our church is always 
at war with lieresy; and if it cannot uproot it by gentle means, 
authorises, nay enjoins, the employment of force.^’ 

I will not attempt to dispute with you upon points of faith, * 
father,” returned Viviana; “ I am content to think and act accord- 
ing to my own feelings and convictions. ‘But I will not give up 
the hope that in some milder and wiser age, persecutionon cither 
side will cease, and the sufferings of its victims be remembered only 
to soften the hearts of fanatics, of whatever creed, towards each 
other. Were a ^lesson warn ting to ourselves, surely it might be 
found in the result tliat has attended your dark and criminal enter- 
prise, and in which the disapproval of Heaven has been signally 
manifested.” • ^ 

“Not so, daughter,” replied Garhet. “ An action is not to be 
judged or justified by the event attending it, but by its own intrinsic 
merits. To aver the contrary were to throw a doubt upon tbe 
Holy Scriptures themselves, where we read in the Book of Judges 
that the eleven tribes of Israel were commanded to make war upon 
tbo tribe of Benjamin, and yet were twice defeated. We have 
failed. But this proves nothing against our project, which I main- 
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tain to be righteous and praiseworthy, undertaken to overthrow an 
heretical and ex-communicated monai^, and to re-establish the true 
feith of the Most High throughout this land.” 

** I lament to £nd that you still persist in error, father/’ replied 
Viviana; “ but you cannot by any sophistry induce me to coincide 
with you in opinion. I hold the attempt an offence alike against 
God and man, and while I rejoice at the issue that has attended it, 
I deplore the irreparable harm it will do to the whole body of 
Catholics, all of whom will be connected, by the bigoted and un- 
thinking of the hostilerparty, with the atrocious design. Not only 
have you done our cause an injury, but you have in a measure 
justified our opponents’ severity, and given them a plea for further 
persecution.” 

No more of this, daughter,” rejoined Garnet, impatiently, “ or 
I shall deem it necessary to reprove you. Let us search the house, 
and try to find some habitable chamber in which you can pass the 
night.” 

After a long search, they discovered a room in comparatively 
good order, and leaving Viviana within it. Garnet descended to the 
lower part of the house, where he found Nicholas Owen and the 
two other attendants. 

“We have chanced upon a scanty supply of provender for our 
steeds,” remarked Owen, with a doleful look; “ but we are not 
, likely to obtain a meal ourselves, unless we can feed upon rats and 
mice, which appear to be the sole tenants of this miserable dwelling.” 

** You must go to Manchester instantly, and procure provisions,” 
returned Garnet, “But take heed you observe the utmost 
caution.” 

“ Fear nothing,” replied Owen. “If I am taken, your reverence 
will lose your supper — that is all.” 

He then set out upon his errand, and Garnet proceeded to the 
kitchen, where, to his great surprise, he found the hearthstone still 
warm, and a few lighted embers upon it, while crumbs of bread, and 
little fragments of meat*scattered about, proved that some one had 
taken a meal there. Startled by this* discovery, he continued his 
search, but as fruitlessly as before; and though he called to any one 
who might be hidden to come forth, the summons was unanswered. 
One of the attendants had placed a few sticks upoi\ the smouldering 
ashes, and on returning to the kitchen, it was found that they had 
kindled. A fire being thus obtained, some of the broken furniture 
was used to replenish it, and by Garnet’s commands another fire was 
speedily lighted in Viviana’s chamber. Night had now come on, 
and Owen not returning, Garnet bscame extremely uneasy, and Iwd 
akne^t mven him up, when the absentee made his appearance, with 
alarge Wket of provisions under his arm. 

“1 have had scrnie difficulty in obtaining them,” he said ; “ and 
fencying I observed two persons following me, was obliged to take a 
circuitous route to get back. The whole town is in commotion about 
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the plot, and it is said that the most rigorous measures are to be 
adopted towards all the Catholic families in the neighhourfaooi^ 
Sighing at the latter piece of intelligence, Gbmet selected such 
provisions as he thought would be acceptable to Viviana,and took 
them upstairs to her. She ate^a little bread, and drank a cup of 
water, but refused to taste anything else, and finding it in vain to 
press her, Garnet returned to the kitchen, where, being much ex* 
hausted, he recruited himself with a hearty meal, and a cup of 


wine. 

Left alone, Viviana knelt down, and clasping a small crucifix to 
her breast, prayed long and fervently. While she was thus engaged, 
she heard the door open gently behind her, and turning her head, 
beheld an old man clothed in a tattered garb, with long white hair 
flowing over his shoulders, and a beard of the same snowy hue de« 
scending upon his breast. As he advanced slowly towards her, she 
started to her feet, and a brighter flame arising at the moment from 
the fire, it illumined the intruder’s wobegonc features. ' 

Is it possible !” she exclaimed, — can it be my father’s old 
steward, Jerome Heydocke?” 

“It is indeed, my dear young mistress,” replied the old man, 
falling on his knee before her. “ Heaven be praised I” he continued, 
seizing her hand, and bedewing it with tears ; “ I have seen you once 
again, and shall die content.” 

“I never expected to behold you more, good Heydocke,” returned 
Viviana, raising him. “ I heard you had died in prison.” 

“ It was so given out by the jailors, to account for my escape,’* 
replied the old steward! ^^and I took care never to contradict the 
report by making my appearance. I will not distress you by the 
recital of all I have endured, but will simply state that I was confined 
in the prison upon Hunt’s Bank, whence 1 escaped in the night by 
dropping upon the rocks, and from them into the river, where it 
was supposed I was drowned. Making my way into the country, 
I concealed myself for a time in bams and outbuildings, until, at 
length,'! ventured back to the old house, and have dwelt in it un- 
molested ever since. I should have perished of want long ago, but 
for the kindness of Mr. Humphrey Chetham. He used to send my 
son regularly to me with provisions; and, now that Martin is gone 
to London, on business, asr I understood, relating to you, he brings 
them to me himself. Ho will be here to-morrow.” 

“ Indeed?” exclaimed Viviana, “ I must see him.” 

“ As you please,” returned the old man. “ I suppose those axe 
your compamons below. I was lb my hiding-place, and hearing 
voices and footsteps, did not dare to venture forth till all was stilL 
On approaching this room, which I have be«i in the habit of oo- 
cupymg lately, and peeping through the door, which was standing 
ajar, I perceived a female figure, and thinking it must be you* 
though I scarcely dared to trust the evidence of my senses, I 
ventured in. Oh I my dear, dear young mistress, what a joy it is to 
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see you again I I fear you must have sufiered much, for you are 
gready altered.” 

At this moment Garnet entered the room. He started on seeing 
die old steward. But an explanation was instantly given him. 

“ You, then, are the person by whom the fire was recently 
lighted in the kitchen?” he asked. 

Pleydocke replied in the affirmative. 

I came to bid you farewell for the night, dear daughter,” said 
Garnet, “ and to assure you that you may rest without fear, for we 
have contrived to mal*^ fast the doors. Come with me, my son,” 
he added to the steward, and you shall have a comfortable meal 
below.” 

Making a profound reverence to Viviana, the old man followed 
him down stairs. 

Viviana continued to pace to and fro within her chamber for 
some time, and then, overcome with fatigue, flung herself upon the 
bedstead, on which a cloak had been thrown. Sleep soon closed 
her eyes, but it was disturbed by frightful and distressing dreams, 
from which she was suddenly aroused by a touch upon the arm. 
Starting up, she perceived the old steward by the side of her 
couch, with a light in his hand. 

** What brings you here, Heydocke?” she demanded, with sur- 
prise and alarm. 

^ “You have slept soundly, my dear young mistress, or you would 
not require to be informed,” replied the steward. There ! do 
you not hear it?” he added, as a loud knocking resounded from 
below. 

Viviana listened for a moment, and then, as if struck by a 
sudden idea, hurried down stairs. She found Garnet and the 
others assembled in the hall, but wholly unnerved by fright. 
“ Hide yourselves,” she said, “ and no ill shall befal you. Quick I 
— ^not a moment is to be lost !” 

Having allowed them sufficient time for concealment, she de- 
manded in a loud voice*who was without? 

“ Friends,” was the reply. 

“ It is the voice of Doctor Dee,” replied Heydocke. 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed Viviana. “Admit him instantly.” 

Heydocke obeyed, and throwing open the door, gave entrance 
to the doctor, who was wrapped in his long furred gown, and 
carried a lantern. Be was accompanied by Kelley and Humphrey 
Ghetham. • 

“ Your visit is singularly tiified, Mr. Ghetham,” said Viviana, 
after she had saluted the party; ‘^but you are not the less welcome 
on that accounir. I much desired to see you, and indeed should 
have sent for you to-morrow. But how did you know I was 
here?” 

“ The only explanation I can ofier you is this,” replied Ghetham. 
“ I was hastily summoned from my residence at Grumpsall by 
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Kelley, who told me you were at Ordsall Hall, and that Doctor 
Dee was about to visit you, and desired my company. Thus sum- 
moned, I came at once,” 

A strange explanation, indeed !” replied Viviana. 

“ Close and fasten the door,” said Dee, in an authoritative tone 
to Kelley, and as soon as his commands were obeyed, he took 
Viviana’s hand, and led her to the farther end of the hall. 

“ My art informed me of your arrival, Viviana,” he said. ** I 
am come to save you. ' You are in imminent danger.” 

“ I well know it,” she replied; “but 1, have no wish to fly 
from justice. I am weary of my life, and would gladly resign it.” 

“ 1 would call to your recollection, Viviana,” pursued Dee, 
“ that I foretold the disastrous result of this plot, in which you 
have become unhappily involved, to Guy Fawkes, and warned him 
not to proceed in it. But he would not be advised, and is now a 
prisoner in the Tower.” 

“All I wish is to go thither and die with him,” rejoined 
Viviana. 

“If you go thither you will die before him,” said Dee. 

“ 1 would do so,” she Tcplied. 

“ Viviana Radclifle,” returned Doc, in a compassionate tone, 
“ I truly grieve for you. Your attachment to this heinous traitor 
completely blinds you. The friendship I entertained for your 
mother makes me anxious to serve you — to see you happy. It is. 
now in your power to be so. But if you take another false step, 
your fate is decided, and you will die an early death. I will 
answer for your safety — day, what is more, I will undertake that 
ere long you shall again be mistress of this mansion, and have your 
estates restored to you.” 

“ You promise fairly, sir,” she replied, with a mournful smile. 

“ I have not yet done,” pursued Dee. “ All I require for the 
service is, that when freed by the death of Guy Fawkes from the 
chain that now binds you — for I am aware of your ill-starred 
union with liim — ^you shall bestow your hand upon Humphrey 
Chetham.” 

“ It may not be,” replied Viviana, firmly. “ And if you could 
in truth read the secrets of the heart, you would know that mine 
would instantly reject the proposal.’* 

“ Think not it originates with, me, Viviana,” said Humphrey 
Chetham, who had approached them unobserved. “ My previous 
experience of your character would alone have prevented me from 
becoming a party to any such proposal, had I known it would be 
made. Do not, I beseech you, sir,” he added to Dee, “ clog 
your ofier with conditions which will effectually prevent its accom^ 
plishment.^^ 

“You are true to yourself, Mr. Chetham,” rejoined Viviana, 
“ and will not, theremre, wonder that I continue so. Were I to 
assent to Doctor Dee’s proposal^ 1 should be further from happiness 
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than I am now, even if he could make good his words, and restore 
me to the station I have forfeited. I have jeceived a diock) fejn 
which I shall never recover, and the only haven of repose, to whiclr 
I look forward, is the grave.” < . ^ 

“ Alas !” exclaimed Chetham, in a pitying tone. 

“ You will think I trespass too much upon your kindnesg,’* she 
pursued; “ but you can render me a great service, and it will 
the last I shall ever require from you.^’ 

“ Name it !” cried Chetham, eagerly. 

“ I would beg you to escort me to London,” she rejoined; and 
to deliver me to the lords of the coimcil. I would willingly escape 
the indignities to which 1* shall be exposed if I am conveyed thither 
as a prisoner. Will you do this?” 

“ 1 will,” replied Chetham. 

“ Lest you should think I have offered more than I can perform, 
Viviana,” said Dee, who had listened attentively to the foregoing 
conversation, “ I will now tell you on what grounds I build my 
expectation of procurii^ your pardon. The conspiracy was first 
revealed by me to the Earl of Salisbury, though foi* his own pur- 
poses he kept it secret to the last. He oWes me a heavy debt, and 
shall pay it m the way I propose, if you desire it.” 

Iwill abide by what I have done,” replied Vivi^a. 

“ You know, then, what fate awaits you?” said Dee. 

I “I shall not shrink from it,” she rejoined. 

“ It is well,” he replied. “ Before I leave, I will give you 
another caution. Father Garnet is here. Nay, attempt not to 
deny it. You cannot deceive me. Besides, I desire to serve, not 
harm him. If he remains here till to-morrow, he will be captured. 
A proclamation has been issued for his arrest, as well as for that of 
Father Oldcome. Deliver him this warning. And now, fare- 
well!” 

With this, he took up his lantern, and followed by Kelley, 
quitted the hall. 

Humphrey Chethanr only tarried a few moments to inform 
Viviana that he would return soon after daybreak with a couple of 
steeds for the journey. As soon as he was gone, Viviana com- 
municated Dee’s warning to Garnet, who was so alarmed by it, that 
he resolved not to delay his own departure a moment. Taking an 
affectionate leave of Viviana, and confiding her to the care of the 
old steward, he set out with his three attendants. 

Faithful to his promise, Humphrey Chetham appeared at the 
appointed time. Viviana bade an eternal farewell to the old 
steward, who. was overwhelmed with grief, and looked as if his 
sorrows would soon be ended, and mounting one of the steeds 
brought by the young merchant, they took the direction of London. 
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In ilus “ work-a-day world,*’ where we now sojourn amongst ceaseless 
utiUtie'^y so useful as to become wearisome, where there is so much more 
work than pla}^ and where to talk or speak of anything but discoveries in 
science, and new plans for the amelioration of the lot of humanity, is a 
crime, a glimpse now and then into cloud-land is a boon, and we love to 
indulge ourselves in the fancy that such peeps do as much good to our 
fellow-creattffes as half the schemes set on foot by those philosophers 
who scorn the Muses unless they come forward iji some rough and rugged 
disguise, travestied as day-labourers or hardworking handicraftsmen, 
even as Cupid has sometimes shown himself in the guise of a link-boy. 

In this volume there is, however, no disgpiise, and we therefore meet 
the poet honestly, as he exhibits himself, and frankly avow our admiration 
of Poesy, such as she really is without a mask, professing to be none other 
than a tnie child of fancy, 

That in the colours of the rainbow lives 
And plays in the pighted clouds. 

We have long missed the day when the announcement of a new poem 
eifcited the most intense yapture of expectation, and all was neglected, 
that time and thought should be dedicated to its perusal the moment it 
appeared. 

Those days are gone, but beauty still is here, 
if we may judge by occasioiml glimpses which we are allowed into the 
removed realm of i>oesy, where we see revealed some of the treasure# 
with which that bright region is piled and laden. 

Few, in these times, are engaged as gatherers of the rich vintage 
which for ever teems in that land overflowing with golden grapes ; but 
sometimes a favoured pilgrim, travelling to the far country, is admitted 
through the often-closed gates and returns rich with the spoil. 

Such an adventurous pilgrim has been the author of “ Aletheia,** who 
has sojourned longer than is usual, now-a-days, amongst those extensive 
regions where eternal summer blooms. 

He has brought away with him a great store of valuable gifts and 
promises, to revive, by the exhibition of them,, the old-forgotten love of 
minstrelsy, too long dormant. .We hail his book as we hail the rainbow 
which gives a hope of flne weather amidst showers and gloom, and 
gladly predict from it a whole parterre of flowers of as brilliant hues as 
these before us, which good fortune has placed at oar command in a 
time of barrenness,and glooA. 

Aletheia is a melodious lament over the doom of the classic divinities, 
which in olden time inspired the poets. The poem opens beautifully in 
a sylvan grove, where odours ef mellow autumn breathe around, suggest- 
ing pensive regrets for absent fays* and nymphs, banished by stem 
reality from the secret and ever-poetical haunts of unchanging Nature ; 
the minstrel sighs in the leafy dell,** over times 

When myths of marvel strew’d the earth like balm, 

And gods were in the grove and in the wold. 

A fund of classic lore and deep learning, clothed in language of sin* 

♦ Aletheia; or, the Doran of Mythology. With other Poems. By William 
Charles Kent. Langman. 
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gular harmony and power, are brouo^ht to bear upon the subject, which, 
though a favourite one with the enthusiast of the Beautiful, is treated in 
a manner entirely original. In following the golden and glowing 
thoughts of the author as he pours forth his lament, we can scarcely 
divest ourselves of the belief that we are reading those of some poet of 
ancient days, clad in the garb of modem language, and such language 
as has been seldom surpassed for nervous force and graceful expression, 
delightfully combined to produce a fascinating whole. 

There are gems scattered amongst the stanzas in the longer poems of 
this collection, which many a reflective student will transfer to his 
memory and his note-boek, to take their places with treasures 
Loved and cherished long. 

Of these are the verses which we refrain with difficulty, owing to our 
limited space, from giving, beginning — 

Life, mystic life, thou art but as a ray 

Of God’s great splendour shot through carnal things! 

and concluding — 

Then weep no more, ye mourners for the dead I 

We must send our readers to the volume itself to glean these and much 
more, which will amply repay the search after the scattered pearls, with 
which this book is strewn thickly. 

The admirers of Keats will dwell with pleasure on the lament for 
Adonais ; and the lines “ On a Beloved Memory’* will reach every heart 
that has mourned. 

<• Perhaps, indeed, one of the chiefest charms which makes us linger over 
these pages, is that gentleness of spirit and tenderness of feeling which 
pervade them. 

Scarcely a mournful recollection which stirs the heart that has known 
sorrow is not interpreted here, and words are given to sighs for the lost 
of earth and the deplored of affection. 

In ** Phillippo, the Dream -Haunted,’’ there are many exquisite Ihies 
overflowing with emotions like this ; the appearance to the young lover 
of his ideal is thus announced : — 

It came, it smiled, it spoke, that mystic shade, 

Life of my life and heart of my own heart, 

Dim shadow* of my soul, whicji yearn’d for her, 

As pale Narcissus pined for his own form. 

The poet is a great master of rhythm, and varies his measure according 
to his mood, not forgetting the classic hexameter which he has moulded 
to his will and mastered to his thought in tiiie beautiful scene^ which he 
calls the ** Golden Apple,” where a«bright damsel of f>elos, the bewitch- 
ing Cydippe, ‘ ^ 

Lithe as the bough of a linden, 

moves, clad in her “ streaming roB^ dyed like the crocus.” 

“The Magnetic Flower” is worthy to be bound up in a nosegay with 
the blossoms of “ Evangeline,” since a word in that congenial poem sug- 
gested it. 

Before we conclude this brief notice of a very remarkable and oriHoal 
production, we must repeat our recommendation to all lovers of the 
graceful and imaginative, to procure the book without delay and bury 
theihselves amon^t its perfumed leaves, forgetting awhile the common- 
places of life in £e summ^ sweetness of wmch it is redolent 
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By Julia Addison. 

AUTHOR OP THE CURATE OF ** WILDMERE,” &C. 

Chapter I. 

Non euro raffetto 

D’un timido amante, • 

Che serba ncl petto 
Si poco valor. • 

Che trema, se deve 
Far U80 del brando, 

Ch’ e audace sol quando 
Si parla d’amor. 

Mktastasto. 

It was a lovely afternoon in the height of summer. The bright rays 
of a July sun fell upon the grey roofs of a stately mansion, built in the 
picturesque style of the tifteynth century, which rose amidst sloping 
lawns, rich woods, and parterres of beautiful flowers. 

From the ancient and sculptured porch, shaded, but not concealed, by a 
graceful creeping plant, issued two young ladies. 

Which way thall we go, Florenth?” said the eldest of the two, who 
had a very remarkable lisp. ^ 

“ Let us go round the park,” replied her companion, “as the sun Is 
still very powerful. We are sure to find shade there.” 

“ I think, my dear,” rejoined the first speaker, “ that Rye-field Mea- 
dowth are equally thady, and a ramble over them, and along that pleathant 
lane beyond, ith much more amuthing than the park. Bethidth, we 
thall path the turn of the road leading to Thir Robert Craventh, and 
who knowth but we may meet the baronet himthelf.” . 

“ That is no inducement,” said Florence. “ However, we will walk 
through the fields, if you prefer doing so.” 

Oil, but it ith a great indutheraent,” returned her companion, with 
vivacity ; for though you will not allow it, I know you like him ectheed- 

iugiy-”. 

“ Miss Trimmer,” said Florence, in a serious maimer, “ you are 
greatly mistaken, I do not — I never can like Sir Robert Craven.” 

“ How particularly thtrange of you, Florenth, when you know Lady 
^Qieagrove dethireth that you thould like him.” 

4w“Yes,” said Florence, sighing, “ it* is that which grieves me. I, who 
owe Lady Seagrove so onuch, who am bound, by the ties of gratitude and 
affection, to consult her wishe5*on every subject ” 

“ Yet,” interrupted Miss Trimmer, “ becauth she dethireth to, thee you 
married to a handthome young man* of good family, and large fortune, 
who hath loved you from a boy, and would ethteem it the greatetht 
happineth to become your huthband, you think her thevere and urirea- 
thonable.” 

“ No,” said Florence, not that. But I own that the idea of Sir 
Robert as a companion for life makes me ” 

VOL. XVII. 2 K 
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“ Conthiderably leth thenthible than it ith your wont to be upon other 
occathions, my dear,” added Miss Trimmer, “ if you will permit me to 
finith your thententh for you. Now do, pray, jutht for curiothityth thake, 
tell me what you object to in poor Thir Robert.” 

Before Florence could answer, a stop was put to the conversation by 
the appearance of the subject of it. 

Sir Robert Craven was about two-and-twenty, tall and stoutly built, 
with well-formed but heavy features, large black eyes, without a shade of 
softness in their expression, thick shaggy eyebrows, and a great quantity 
of rough, dark hair. Ilis manners were abrupt, and his voice loud and 
harsh. He wore, on thcbpresent occasion, a velveteen shooting-jacket and 
straw hat, his usual morning costume, and carried a heavy knotted stick 
in his hand. 

“Good morning!” he said, when he perceived the two ladies. “I 
am glad to have met you. I was just coming to call. How are you?” 

“ Quithe well, thank you,” replied Miss Trimmer, her round, plump 
countenance beaming with smiles, and her lisp considerably increasing. 

“ I will walk with you,” said Sir Robert, offering Florence his arm, 
which she declined. 

“ Florenth will never take any onth arm in the country,” said Miss 
Trimmer, apologetically. 

“ Well perhaps, it is rather a bore,” said the baronet. “ Are you 
going to B .” 

“ No,” said Florence; “ the high road is very disagreeable.” 

“ Quithe inthufferable,” echoed Miss Trimmer. 

“ It’s all the SJime to me where 1 walk,” said Sir Robert. 

“ It is almost time to return,” said Florence, as they paused at the 
stile leading into the lane. 

“ Don’t be in a hurry,” said Craven. “ How sorry I am that you are 
engaged on Tuesday. When I heard you were coming home, I got up 
the party on purpose for you. Can’t you put off your engagement?” 

Florence coldly replied in the negative. 

“ Lady Theagrove,” said Miss Trimmer, “ expecth the Dowager Lady 
Harewood, who ith horrified at the mere name of a pic-nic party. Dear 
me, what a handthomc young man that ith I” she exclaimed, as a gen- 
tleman on horseback rode past. “ Do you know who he ith?” 

“ One of the officers of the — th,” sai^ Sir Robert. “ That regiment 
has just come to B .” 

“ I wish he would not have rode by tho fatht,” rejoined Miss Trimmer. 

“ How I thould like to thee him again!” 

This wish was gratified; for a moment aifterwards the horseman rode 
back a few paces, and inquired of /i little boy who was lounging near, if 

he were in the right road for B . The child seemed stupid ; and Miss 

Trimmer, glad of the opportunity of speaking, stepped forward, and 
saying in her most studied and ctfptivaiing lisp — 

“ Allow me, thir, to reply to your query,” gave him the necessary 
directions. 

As this occupied some moments, the stranger had leisure to glance at 
the group, and his eyes, as he asked a question respecting the road, rested 
on Florence. Miss Trimmer, however, hastened to answer before Florence 
cordd reply, and the horseman, who was too well bred to seek to prolong 
the interview, expressed his thanks, made a very gracefol bow, and rode om 
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Miss Trimmer was in fresh raptures. Florence was silent. 

“ 1 can*t imagine what you see so good-looking in that man,” said Sir 
Robert, who had been standing a little apart dunng the colloquy, tapping 
his boots with the knotted stick ; “ but he has an uncommonly fine 
horse, and don’t ride amiss.” 

When did one handthome man ever allow that another wath good- 
looking?’' said Miss Trimmer, with a meaning smile. 

The party were about to return home when Miss Trimmer was seized 
with a sudden wish to go to B— — . 

“ Why, I thought,” exclaimed Sir Robert, with a laugh, “ that you 
found the high road insufferable.” • 

“ Tho I do in general,” said the lady, “ but I have jutht remembered 
I am in great want of thome thcarlet wool to finith my bell-ropth.” 

Florence reminded her that she could send a servant for the wool on 
their return ; but Miss Trimmer said that no one ever brought her the 
right colour. 

“ Well,” said Florence, smiling good-naturedly, “ let us go^ tlicn. If 
we walk slowly perhaps we shall not feel the heat much.” 

** Ah !” said Sir Robert, with another laugh, “ you want to see that 
handsome hero of yours. I know how it is.’* 

Miss Trimmer was a little disconcerted, but drawing up her short fiit 
figure, and striving her utmost to look dignified, she said, 

“ Thir Robert, 1 do not undertlitand you; 1 told you what I wanted to 
go to 13 for.” 

Oh, yes, to be sure you did,” said Sir Robert ; “ but I don’t always 
believe what ladies say. Only observe, tliat if Miss Hamilton and 1 get * 
a coup-de-soleil it will be your fault.*’ 

The trio arrived at B , and Miss Trimmer proceeded to make her 

purchase. After walking about the hot streets for some time, on various 
errands, they were about to return home, heated and fatigued, when 
a shouting, and loud cries of Mad dog” were heard. Miss Trimmer 
turned pale, and clung close to Sir Robert’s ai’m. The noise and shouts 
increased. 

Take care,” said Sir Robert, hastily disengaging himself ; “ let us 
see what it’s all about,’* 

“ Oh ! for the love of inerthy, Thir Robert,” egmlaimed Miss Trimmer, 

“ don’t let go of me. Thuppothe the mad dog thould come thith way ! 
Do pray defend me I” 

“How the deuce am I to defend you if you hold me so tight?” said 
the baronet, evading Miss Trimmer’s attempt to seize his arm again. 

“ Can’t you be quiet, like Florence?” 

This hurried dialogue passed in a few seconds, and before Sir Robert 
had finished his last sentence a large and furious dog appeared, nmniug 
directly towards them. • 

Miss Trimmer, in an agony of terror, screamed aloud. Florence, 
taking her by the hand, crossed the ftreet quickly, and led— ^or rather 
dragged — ^her down a little court nearly opposite, which seemed to offer 
them protection. 

Sir Robert, who after a moment’s hesitation was about to follow 
them, saw the object of their alarm run into the same court, as if to avoid 
its pursuers ; and, guided by the axiom that self-preservation is the first 
law in nature, sought safety in flight. 

2 K 2 
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Chaptee IL 

How could my tongue 
Take pleasure, and be lavish in thy praise I 
How could 1 speak thy nobleness of nature ! 

Thy open manly heart, thy courage, constancy. 

]^WB. 

In the mean time, Miss Trimmer had crouched down behind her 
hitherto courageous coihpanion, quite stupified with fright. But even 
Florence’s fortitude gave way as she saw the dog on the very point of 
springing fiercely upon them. She uttered a cry of terror, and averted 
her face, when in an instant a young man darted forward like lightning, 
and threw himself between the defenceless girls and the infuriated animal. 
He had only a slight riding whip in his hand, but contrived to keep the 
dog at bay until assistance was rendered by several persons who came up. 
Then turning to Florence, he eagerly inquired if she had received any 
injury, and taking her hand led her into a shop, whither some bystanders 
had carried her companion. For some minutes Florence's attention was 
engrossed by Miss Trimmer, who continued to scream violently, and 
could not be persuaded that the danger was over. When Florence 
turned to thank their preserver, whom she recognised as the equestrian 
they had seen in the lane, she observed that his wrist was covered with 
blood. Oh, Heaven, you are wounded !” she exclaimed in alarm. 

** It is of no consequence, ’’ said the stranger, twisting a handkerchief 
round his arm; “ a mere trifle. Will you permit me to conduct you 
home?” 

“ Oh I no, no I” exclaimed Florence, interrupting him ; “ I implore 
you lose not an instant in having your wound attended to. Oh ! if it 
should be really true ” She stopped, and burst into tears. 

Do not be alarmed on my accoimt,” said the stranger; the dog is 
not mad.” 

“ You cannot tell that,” said Florence. “ Let us not have the grief of 
thinking that your life is endangered through your courageous exertions 
in our defence. Leave, us, I entreat you ; we can easily find our way 
home. The gentleman who was with «s just now ” 

‘‘ Is utterly unworthy of his charge, if he could abandon you when he 
did,” returned their companion. ‘‘ The dog, poor creature, was merely 
enraged by some cruel boys who have been tormenting it, and is now 
gone quietly home with its master.” 

Miss Trimmer now approached,* and sobbing, expressed her sorrow that 
their deliverer should be hurt, adding her entreaties to those of Florence, 
that he would not stay longer with them ; but he reasoned away their 
fears, and the party were in a"' few minutes on the road to Seagrove 
Hall 

After walking about a quarter of a mile, they were overtaken by Sir 
Bobert Craven. 

Well, here you are at last!” he exclaimed, addressing the ladies, 
without noticing their companion. “ I have been looking for you every- 
where ; running, half distracted with grief, just into the way of the dog — 
only by a mirade escaped being tom in pieces ” 
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He stopped suddenly, on observing a slight but contemptuous smile on 
the features of the handsome stranger. 

“ \^hat do you mean by that sneer, sir?’’ said the baronet, turning 
towards him with an air of effronte^. 

‘‘ May I ask, sir, where and when you encountered the dog?” inquired 
the young man, still smiling. 

“ May I ask, sir,” retorted Sir Robert, “ who and what you are ; and 
how the devil you come with these ladies ? Moreover, I desire that you 
will instantly depart.” ' 

“ Not at your command,” said the stranger, proudly. 

“ Dare you say so to me?” cried the irritat^ baronet. “ I tell you 
these ladies are under my protection.” 

Florence, who had several times, during 'this short dialogue, endea- 
voured to make Sir Robert attend to her, now interposed, saying, ^ 

“We owe our safety entirely to the kindness and courage of this gen- 
tleman.” Then addressing the stranger, she again thanked him warmly, 
and, observing that he was pa^, added, “ Your arm, I am sure, must be 
painful, and we will not accept your kind escort any further.” 

“ I will then bid you good morning,” said the stranger, and, bowing to 
her and Miss Trimmer, he walked away. 

As soon as he was out of sight, Sir Robert repeated what he had said 
about missing his fair companions and searching for them everywhere, 

Florence who could not believe all he said, and in whose mift his con- 
duct was contrasted most disadvantageously with that of the brave 
stranger^made some cold but civil reply, and the subject dropped. 

On reaching home the girls found Lady Seagrove watching for them*. 
She remarked their pale and frightened looks, and, on hearing the danger 
they had incurred, burst iqto a flood of tears, which lasted till dinner- 
time. 

Florence Hamilton was the ward or rather the adopted daughter of 
Lady Seagrove, with whom she had lived from an early age. Lady 
Seagrove was fond and proud of her, and, on the whole, treated her 
with kindness ; but she was weak , ill-judging, and easily influenced by 
flattery. She had been beautiful in her youth, and still retained a consider- 
able portion of good looks; but her fine black eyes and regular features 
had that peculiar vacuity of expression which accompanies a superfleial 
understanding and small intelldhtual powers. 

About ten years previous to the time when this story commences, the 
love of flattery ^above alluded to, had led to her taking Miss Trimmer, 
then about eignreen, into the family, as her companion. Lady Seagrove 
had become acquainted with her accidentally at a fashionable watering- 

E lace, and, being satisfied thatehe wks of go^ family, speedily admitted 
er to terms of intimacy. She believed her to be what she appeared — an 
amiable, artless girl, sincerel3f attacb^^ to herself ; and saw nothing but 
unaffected good nature in her smiling countenance, and a laudable desire 
to please in her numerous airs and ^aces. Lady Seagrove had no sus- 
picion that Miss Trimmer was even then a most artful and designing 
character, bent upon forming projects for her own advantage and aggran- 
disement. 

Miss Trimmer was one of those persons who are pretty, though their 
vezy prettiness is disagreeable. The form of her face was round, her 
complexion pink and white, like a wax doll’s; her height short, her figure 
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dumpy and fet ; her eye«, ’wMdi weie of a light grey colour^ were never 
still a moment, wherever she was, dr whatever e£e was doing; hey nose 
was decidedly retrmssl, and her month, though small and red-lipped, 
was badly formed, and of the order commonly called flash. She was very 
proud of her teeth, though they were somewhat too large, and, when she 
desired to look particularly fascinating, kept her mouth in a sort of half 
smile, just sufficient to display them. 

All Miss Tiiramer’fl leisure time — and she had a good deal — was spent 
in practising airs and graces before a large mirror. Her manners, her 
language, the tone of her voice, and the expression of her countenance, 
were one mass of affectation. She considered dress as an affair of the 
most vital importance, and always endeavoured to suit hers to the taste 
of the different individuals whom she wished to please. These were so 
numerous, that the style and arrangement of her dress and hair were 
seldom the same two days together. Her great ambition was to form 
high connexiems; and she considered that she was very fortunate in 
having succeeded so far as to obtain he^ present position with Lady 
Seagrove. She often congratulated herself on the tact with which she 
turned every event to the furtherance of her own views, and made other 
people think, feel, or net as she wished, by artful insinuations, clever mis- 
representations, and well-timed, judicious flattery ; which talents she 
looked upon as the foundation of all her present and all her future good 
fortune. 9 

The favourite scheme of Lady Seagrove, and one which she had long 
entertained, was to niairy Florence to her nephew, Sir Robert Qraven. 

On the evening of the adventure just related, her thoughts reverted, as 
they frequently did, to the subject, and she thus soliloquised: — 

Everything now seems favourable to my wishes. On our return, 
after nearly a year’s absence, I find Robert’s heart still disengaged, and 
perceive plainly that he admires my adopted daughter more than ever. 
Florence has now seen three London seasons, but among her many 
admirers, there has not been one who — setting my partiality as a relative 
aside — would be in every respect so good a maten for her as my nephew. 
There is only one obstacle, but that is slight, and I have no doubt easy 
to be overcome — namely, that Florence does not much like Robert; 
but then 1 know her amiable and gentle disposition, lier gratitude, and 
eagerness to please me ; besides she is oiffy nineteen and a half, so there 
is time enough yet. 1 shall be quite conteot so that she is married before 
she is one-and-twenty.” ^ 


Chapin 111. 

life has no pleasure higher or nobler than that of fnendship.— La. Johnson. 

^ WjcLL, Wentworth,” said the honourable Adolphus Pemberton, as 
he entered his friend's breakfast-rooih a few days after the events related 
m the preceding chapter; what a stupid follow you are to have missed 
our yestesday^s excursion. What is the accident you alluded to ?” 

“ A trifling hurt,” replied the individual addressed as Wentworth, 
glaagucing at his ri^ht arm, which was m a sling ; “ but one that incapa- 
eiiated me from rowing.” 

** Wn wanted you sadly,” xetumed his companion, for, berides all 
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iite party beiag disappointed not to see the fine young fellow I had pro-* 
mised to introduce to them, we were at a loss for another rower. Craven 
was so sulky, because Miss Hamilton was not there, that he wouldn^t 
move a finger ; and Silverdale, the^poet, has no more notion of using an 
oar than that cat, and did nothing but get in everybody’s way.” 

After a little more conversation, Pemberton said, 

“ The express object of my call this morning, next to inquiring after 

your health, is to ask you to join the shire Toxopholite Society, 

We are going to have a* grand rbeeting.” 

‘‘ 1 should be happy,” said Wentworth, “ but I have not practised for 
some time, and have not got a bow.” • 

“ I will lend you both bow and arrows,” said his friend. “ Come, you 
will join us ?” 

“ Certainly, if you wish it ; but I fear I shall make but a poor figure.” 
His friend assured him that was of no consequence. 

“We have some most wretched shots amongst us,” he added, “ who 
never put an arrow into the target except by chance.” 

“ Who is your best archer?” 

“ I think Craven is. He is a strong powerful fellow, and has prac- 
tised a great deal. You don*t know him yet, do you ?” 

“ No ; and from what you have at different times said about him, I am 
not particularly anxious to make his acquaintance.” 

‘‘ He is not a pleasant fellow certainly ; but hospitable enough. The 
meeting is, on this* occasion, to be held at his house, and he, as well as 
Miss Craven, his aunt, who lives with him, desired me to give you this 
card of invitation both to the dinner and the ball.” 

“ Wednesday, the fifteenth,” said Wentworth, looking at the card. 
I fear my arm will not be well enough by that time.” 

‘‘ Your arm! Ah, true, I forgot. 1 have been going to ask you half-a- 
dozeii times how you hurt it. But you look so well that I imagined the 
injury was very slight.” 

“ It is not very serious certainly, but ” 

“ Oh, then, you must really contrive to get it well by Wednesday; 
especially as the charming JMiss Hamilton, whom I have so often spoken 
to you about, will be there, and I promise to introduce you.” 

“ I suspect, Pemberton, that you are ^ris with Miss Hamilton,” said 
Wentworth, smiling. * 

“ Indeed, I am not We are the best friends in the world, but only 
a brotherly and sisterly kind of attachment. • So do not be a&aid of inter* 
fisring with me by falling in Ipve with her.” 

“ Thank you,” said Wentworth, “ but if I were inclined to fall in love, 

1 should select a girl 1 saw accidentally the ether day. I do not believe 
tiiat Miss Hamilton or any one else can be half so lovely. She is not 
only beautiful, but she has the swf^test expression I ever saw in a 
oountenance, and the most murical voice imaginable. I wish 1 knew who 
^ was.” 

“ Sweetest countenance — most musical voice!” repeated Pembeftem. 

^ l>id you speak to her then?” * 

I was fortunate enough to protect her from a fierce dog, whkh tern* 
fied her greatly,” replied Wentworth- 

Pendb^on ma^ bis friend tell him the partbulaxs of what had oa* 
mured* 
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« It is quite a chivalrous adventure,” he observed, “ and I envy you 
your share in it, all except the wound. But I wonder who the young lady 
4, Can you describe her ?” 

Wentworth did so. 

“ Upon my word, your heroine must he very pretty,” said Pem** 
berton. 

“ And can you, from my description, tell me who she is ? Have you 
ever seen any one like her r” 

“ Why, yes, I could almost think I had,” said Pemberton, with difficulty 
jsuppressing an arch smile ; “ but I really cannot tell you who.” 

“ I am sorry for that,’”said Wentworth; “ I thought as you knew eveiy 
one, you would in all probability be able to inform me.” 

** Well, you must live in hope of another meeting,” said Pemberton, 
“And now I really must run away. Good-bye; remember the fif- 
teenth.” 


Chapter IV. 

Let us 

Act with cool prudence, and with manly temper, 

As well as manly firmness. , Thomson. 

The day fixed for the archery meeting proved very fine, a rare 
occurrence in this country, where an out-of-door fete is in question. Sir 
Robert Craven, happily for all his family, was in high spirits, and in 
wonderful good humour. 

At two o’clock a large party of gaily dressed archers were assembled, and 
Sir Robert began to grow impatient for the arrival ofthe rest of the company, 

“They ought to have been here long ago,” he observed to Miss 
Craven, a stiff, formal-looking old lady, with sharp features and a shrill 
voice. 

His aunt replied that “ the time fixed for the archery to commence 
was half past two, and that it was now only twenty minutes past.” 

“ Twenty-two minutes past, I am,” said Sir Robert. “ Well we need 
not wait a minute longer than the half hour. I wonder what Pemberton 
is about, and the friend he is to bring with him. They have no business 
to keep us all waiting f»r them, I think. But where are my arrows? 
I suppose I must have left them in the Hall.” 

He rang the bell, and, after waiting about five seconds, complained of 
the servant’s slowness, and went himself to fetch what he wantM. 

In the hall he met the two individuals for whose coming he was 
anxious. 

One of them who advanced first, and seemed the younger of the two, 
was a very distingui looking young man, rather above the middle height^ 
with handsome and expressive fea^vires, dai^k eyes which sparkled with in- 
telligence and quiet humour, a brow well formed, indicative both of imagi- 
nation and talent, round which clustered jet black hair, remarkable for 
its beauty abd luxuriance. 

The other was a young man of about five-and-twenty, considerably 
taller than his companion, strikingly handsome in person, and gentle- 
manly in bearing. His form was graceful and symmetrical as that of the 
niH^nt sculptured model of manly beauty ; a profusion of rich brown 
hair shaded nis high and finely formed forehead; his features were of 
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Grecian cast, and faultlessly regular, with a clear complexion, which had 
been pale but for the glow of health and youth that tinged rati^than 
coloured his cheek; with eyes of that deep intense blue, so beautm and 
so seldom seen, which resembles the purest tints of southern skies, and 
which better t^n any other hue reflects the mind’s thoughts and the 
heart’s emotions; while his countenance had an expression of thoughtful- 
ness and intellectual power not unmixed with a shade of melancholy 
which added greatly to its interest. 

Sir Robert and the ‘stranger instantly recognised each other. The 
baronet’s face crimsoned, and his eyes flashed with mingled surprise and 
displeasure, but he commanded himself so far to make a slight, ungra- 
cious bow, and then turned abruptly to shake hands with Pemberton, 
who, seeing his friend return Craven’s salutation in a distant and hauglity 
manner, said to Sir Robert, 

“ I was going to introduce you and Captain W entworth, but it appears 
you are not strangers to each other,” • 

A pause followed these words. 

Sir Robert looked sternly at the new comer, and maintained a sullen 
silence. 

“ Sir,” said Wentworth, after waiting some time for his reply, “ this 
meeting is as unexpected* and as little desired by me as I perceive it is 
by you, and therefore ” 

“ You need not trouble yourself, Captain Wentworth, if that is your 
name, to express my sentiments as well as your own,” said Sir Robert, 
rudely. Unexpected or not, I consider your aj|)earance here, after 
what has passed between us, as a most decided intrusion.” 

“ You shall not be troubled with my presence long,” said Wentworth, 
with a look of cool contempt; “ but it is due to myself to explain to my 
friend here what were the circumstances under which we met, that he 
may be able to judge whether there was anything in my conduct to 
justify the words you have just made use of.” 

“ This will never do,” said Sir Robert to himself. . “ Much as it costa 
me, I must be civil to him for my own sake.” 

“ Sir,” he said, with some attempt at courtesy, “ there is no need of 
explanation, since, being of a peaceable disposition, I am willing for my 
part to let the matter rest. I think I understood Mr. Pemberton, that 
you are a member of our Archery Society, for which I thank you, as we 
wanted another subscriber. You know our rules and regulations of 
course ?” 

“ Sir Robert,” said Wenjiworth, gravely, you must be aware that, 
after what has pattsecl, I cannot remain here without you immediately 
retract the offensive expressions you made use of both on this and 
a former occcasion.” 

“ Retract !” cried Sir Robert, angyijy, forgetting the resolution he had 
just formed. ‘‘ I will not retract a word, or a syllable; I used no ofl^en- 
sive expressions.” ' ^ 

“ Sir Robert” — commenced Pemberton, 

“Never mind him, Pemberton,” said Wentworth, haughtily. “ It is 
a matter of the most perfect indifference to me whether- he apologizes or 
not.” 

So saying, he turned away with the intention of leaving the house. 

“ Come, come,” said Pemberton, “ this will not do. Sir Robert,” he 
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i^hLspered, it is really yon who are Ix) blame. Bemember you are in 
your own house. Remember he is a particular Moad of mine. Let me 
apok|iae for you.” 

No, no!” said Sir Robert, “ if there must be apologies, I’ll make them 
myself. Captain Wentworth,” he said, stepping after him, “ I beg you 
to excuse my hasty words, for I did not mean to be offensive. On the 
contrary, I wish to be friends with you, and hope you will stay and 
share our festivities.” 

Wentworth expressed himself satisfied with this apology, the two 
young men shook hands, and Sir Robert then proposed joining the rest 
of the company, and introducing Wentworth to his aunt, saying to him- 
self as he did so, 

“ It is politic to be civil, and civil I must be ; but I disliked that fellow 
from the first moment I set eyes upon him; and I’ll find a way to plague 
him yet, some time or otlier, or I’m very much mistaken.” 

» The marked sensation which Wentworth’s appearance created amongst 
the numerous and fashionable company directly he entered, and the 
whispered inquiries about him which everywhere met Sir Robert’s ear, 
did not tend to lessen the feelings of dislike with which he regarded the 
stranger. 

“ Are you a good archer, Captain Wentworth ?” inquired Miss Craven, 
when the ceremony of introduction had taken place. 

Wentworth rephed that he had once shot tolerably, but was now quite 
out of practice. 

“ Out of practicfli” exclaimed Sir Robert. “ If I may take the liberty 
of saying so, that is rather uncomplimentary to our society. I flattered 
myself that you would think it worth while practising to shoot with ws.” 

I should have practised,” said Wentworth, but for an accident 
which has prevented me from using my right arm for some time past.” 

As he spoke he fixed his eyes on Sir Robert, who turned away almost 
involuntarily to avoid their expressive and penetrating glance, but quickly 
recovering his wonted self-possession said, 

That bow is far too strong, Pemberton ; how could you give him such 
a one?” 

Wentworth examined Rie bow, and observed that he thought he had 
diot with stronger. • 

“ You might have shot with bows an immense deal stronger than the 
one in your hand,” said Craven boastingly, “and yet not be able to 
string tms one of mine. No man in the room but myself can do it. 
Every one has been trying.” 

Will you allow me to try?” asked Wentworth. 

Sir Robert burst out laughing. 

“ You might just as well attempt to move the Monument,” said he, “ as 
to string this bow; however, you ace Welcome to try.” 

He gave the bow to Wentworth,^ and stood expecting much amuse- 
ment ^om his awkwardness. To his vexation and surprise, Wentworth 
at the first effort, and apparently without difficulty, strung the bow and 
handed it badktohitn. 

spectators ajmlaoded the dexterity of the new member, and then 
all the party proceeded to the archery-ground. 
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Chaptee V. 

With store of ladies^ whose bripfiit eyM 
Rain influence, and judge the prize 
Of wit or arms, wiiile both contend 
To win her grace whom all commends 

Milton. 

The order of shooting*’ was sodn agreed upon, and Sir Robert Craven 
led forward a young lady with an unusual degree of courtesy in his 
manner, and handed her bow and arrows with nfarked gallantry. 

She was certainly the most lovely of all the throng of ladies assembled, 
although among these were to be found an unusually large proportion of 
graceful forms and pretty faces. 

She was somewhat above the middle height, and her beautiful figure 
was shown to the best advantage by her dress, in which simplicity was 
combined with perfect elegance and taste. Her graceful, yet imaffected 
manners, and a countenance which at once expressed intellect, sense, and 
sweetness, would have caused her to be remarked had she possessed infi- 
nitely fewer personal charms. Her large dark eyes, soft jret brilliant, 
were fringed with long silken lashes ; her forehead and delicately pen- 
cilled eyebrows were of singular beauty. Her nose was straight and 
handsome, her mouth well formed, and her upper lip most aristocratically 
short and curved. Her complexion, neither fair enough for a blonde nor 
dark enough for a brunette, was beautiful in its extreme clearness and 
transparency, with a soft though rich colour on her cheek; and her 
luxuriant dark-brown hair fell in long glossy curls over her neck and 
shoulders. « 

The eyes of all the archers and a numerous group of spectators were 
directed towards her, and many were the exclamations of applause when 
her three arrows, one after another, struck the target. 

Wentworth immediately recognised her. 

“ How differently she looked,” thought he, “ though not less lovely, 
when I saw her before, pale, trembling, and terrified. Now she appears 
all animation and happiness — ^how graceful she is, and how engaging is 
her manner of speaking to ftiose ladies who are oomplimontmg her on her 
soccess !” • 

A smart tap with an arrow on the shoulder from Sir Robffl*t Craven 
interrupted the train of Wentworth^s meditations. 

Tlie baronet pointed to the^target, and Wentworth immediately took 
his place. * 

His first arrow went considerably vdde of the mark ; his second was 
straight, but fell short of the target. He had one remaining, and being 
now more accustomed to usin^ his he paused a moment to take a 
better aim, when his eyes met those of Florence earnestly fix^ on his 
fiwe. 

Florence blushed, and Wentworth’s attention was so mudi distracted, 
that his arrow, instead of bitting the mark, fiew to a great distance in 
quite another direction. 

Bravo ! bravissimo!” exclaimed Sir Robert Go off on the other 
side, if yon please, most illustrious archer ! for you must know, Captain 
W^tworth, or Captain Tell, as you ought more properly to be called, 
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that we poor undistioguished archers make it a rule to come on to shoot 
from the left side of the target, and after shooting to retire to the right.” 

Pemberton,’* said Wentworth, who was too much occupied with his 
own thoughts to attend to this mocking speech ; “ how came you not to 
recognise my description, and to say that you did not know this young 
lady, when I saw you shaking hands with her a few minutes ago ?” 

“ 1 said I could not tell,” rejoined his friend, smiling; “ I never said I 
did not know. The reason I would not inform you that your fair incogs 
nita and Miss Hamilton were the same person, was because I wished to 
give you a pleasant surprise.” 

Pemberton was called" away to shoot, and Wentworth found himself 
standing near Florence. Notwithstanding the self-possession for which 
he was remarkable, the young man felt confused and almost agitated 
by her presence, and was unable to determine whether he ought to 
address her or not; and also if he did speak, what he ought to say. 
Whilst he thus stood irresolute, Florence turned towards him, with 
heightened colour and a manner which, though earnest, was somewhat 
embarrassed, and said that she trusted he had recovered from the effects 
of his wound. 

Before Wentworth could reply. Miss Trimmer approached, with a 
volley of thanks, hopes, fears, and inquiries, and begged leave to intro- 
duce him to Lady Seagrove, which she did immediately. 

Lady Seagrove expressed her gratitude in warm terms, and said that 
she hoped to have the pleasure of seeing him at Seagrove Hall. 

Some people coming up who attracted Lady Seagrove’s attention, he 
had an opportunity, which he did not neglect, of entering into conversa- 
tion with Florence. Her embarrassment quickly vanished, and they were 
soon conversing pleasantly together, with the ease and freedom of old 
acquaintances. 

Pemberton presently introduced him to several individuals of the com- 
pany. Among these were a poet of the name of Silverdale, and a hand- 
some widow, to whom he was paying great attention. 

Lady Louisa Tufton was a showy-looking w^oman, somewhat over 
thirty, with fine black eyes, a glowing brunette complexion, and teeth of 
dazzling whiteness. Her tall and well-proportioned figure was, on the 
present occasion, set off • with an archery dress of splendid green satin, 
while on her head she wore a fancy cap* ornamented with feathers of the 
same colour. She was the daughter of an Irish peer, and had married an 
English officer, much older than herself, who died five years after their 
union, leaving her by no means inconsolable, with a jointure of six hun- 
dred a-year. 

To complete this description, we may add, in the words of Pemberton, 
when speaking of her to his fiiend, that “she had a veiy romantic and senti- 
mental turn of character; never jrfad lesGl than six three-volume novels a 
week, was perpetually talking of her feelings, and had a surprising facility 
for bursting into floods of tears upon the slightest occasion.” 

Mr. Silverdale was a tall, thin, sallow-faced man, with a long lugubre 
countenance, large hollow eyes, and a sepulchral-sounding voice ; who 
wore his shirt-collars d la Byron, and a great quantity of straight, lank 
black hair, parted in the middle of his head, and smoothed down on 
each side of his face, except one lock, which seemed purposely trained 
to dangle over it. He was passionately fond of poet^, and wrote a 
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great deal himself, though the highest dignity his productions had yet 
attained was a place in the comer of a county newspaper, and his &me 
had not extended beyond the limits of a small circle of acquaintance. 

Lady Louisa was reclining on the grass, her bow and arrows by her 
side, under one of the large trees which threw their welcome shadows 
across the arche^^y-ground, the centre of a little group of gentlemen, 
who were talking and laughing with her. As she complained of fatigue, 
and the tremendous distance between one target and the other, Silverdale 
stepped forward, when the shooting was over, and offered her his arm, 
which she accepted. 

The pair were observed by Miss Trimmer, wljp always observed every 
one, to linger some paces behind the rest of tlie company, apparently 
engaged in interesting conversation, of which, however, she could only 
hear small and disjointed portions. “ Incurable wounds” — “ Cupid’s 
arrows” — “ supreme felicity” — “ unutterable wretchedness,” and an ele- 
gant and poetical simile, in which Mr. Silverdale compared his heart to 
a target, met her ears as she walked along, apparently devoting her 
whole attention to an infirm' elderly lady, who was leaning op her arm, 
and to whom, as she was a person of importance, Miss Trimmer assi- 
duously devoted herself. 

Now,” exclaimed several of the archers, let us see what we have 
got in the target.” 

“ Some of us had better see what they have got in the garden-wall,” 
said Sir Robert Craven, with a significant glance at Wentworth. 

** My arrow did not go within a hundred yards of the wall,” replied 
"Wentworth, looking fixedly at the baronet, who muttered a clumsy sort 
of apology. 

“ Miss Hamilton has an arrow in the gold,” said Craven, “ and so 
have I. These are the only golds, though there are seven-and-twenty 
arrows in the target altogether.” 

The next end they shot, Sir Robert was so much pleased with getting 
another gold himself, that he did not attend to Wentworth, until Pember- 
ton called to him, and desired him to remark that Wentworth had put in 
his two first arrows. 

“ Yes,” said Sir Robert, “ I see them ; one looks ready to drop out, 
and the other is only in the green edge, and will not count. Look at 
my arrow there ; it will be long while brfore I see such another 
shot.” 

** Not very long,” said Wentworth. And taking a deliberate and 
steady aim, his arrow, splintering Sir Robert’s, lodged in the very centre 
of the target. • 

The spectators applauded, and Pemberton exclaimed, 

“ Bravissimo, Captain Tell ! Craven, I applaud you for giving him a 
name so suitable.” ^ 

It soon became evident that the wntest for the prize was between 
Wentworth and Craven. Sir Roberj; was extremely anxious to win, and 
could not conceal liis vexation and ill-humour when Wentworth gained an 
advantage. Wentworth, on the contrary, behaved towards his rival with 
unvarying good temper, and did not fail to praise him when successful.* 

Two prizes were given, both to the gentlemen and ladies— one for the 
greatest number of arrows, tlie other for the most central shot. At the 
close of the shooting, Wentworth had the greatest number of arrows. 
As both he and Craven had struck the centre of the target, the judges 
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decided that they should each shoot anollier airow. Sir Robert shot 
first; his arrow entered the circle termed inner white/’ As Went- 
worth was taking aim, his ungenerous riral spoke to him, hoping to 
distract his attention. But he was disappointed; Wentworth’s arrow 
struck the red, and he was proclaimed victor. 

Florence Hamilton won one of the ladies*^ prises — a handsome bracelet; 
and Lady Louisa Tufton, who had the greatest number of arrows, the 
other — a pretty brooch. 

When Miss Craven had given these, she would have presented the 
silver arrow and gold pencil-case, which were the gentlemen’s prizes, to 
Wentworth, but he drew back, and declined receiving both. Many of 
the archers, with whom V^entworth had become very popular, exclaimed 
against this, saying that .their rules, of which a copy was produced, 
allowed one person to win both prizes. But Wentworth resolutely 
refused to accept both, and insisted on Sir Robert's choosing whichever 
he liked best. Sir Robert sullenly advanced, and chose the pencil-case, 
muttering something to himself, as he did so, about “ unfair rules.” 

“ Fair or unfair, my good fellow,” said Pemberton, remember that 
you made them yourself.” 

As he spoke, they left the archery-ground, and all the party adjourned 
to the house, to prepare for dinner. 


TALKATIVE INDIVIDUALS. 

BY E. P. BOWSELL. 

1 DO not know a darker misfortune that can befal a man, wlien he is 
in a thoughtful mood, than to come in contact with, and be obliged to 
bear the society of, for any space, “ a talkative individual.” It’s a 
calamity — I say it’s a calamity — it is a grievous stroke of evil that dis- 
turbs the equanimity of the most mild-tempered and good-natured human 
being. It makes a man feel that he is unjustly treated ; that he is visited 
with a punishment, the magnitude of which must be incommensurate with 
the importance of any transgressions which may He at his door > and if he 
lose all patience, and give vent to his anger, if he bo guilty of some ex-* 
traordinary sayings and doings almost indicative of insanity, I say that, 
so far from being blamed, he ought to be sympathised with most heartily 
and sincerely. 

Now when I say “ a talkative individual-,” I do not mean a pleasant, 
cheerful, sociable person, who knows when to speak and when to hold his 
or her tong^. There are people who never talk, and I place them about 
on a par with those who are always talking. It is a nice thing to have at 
your dinner party some guest to ,’whom you are anxious to pay a little 
more respect than to the rest; he is m a degree elevated above the others, 
and he is expected to give the tone to the conversation. But this indi- 
vidual is averse to conversation — ^he seldom goes beyond monosyllables — 
he never starts a subject — ^and has no care to discuss one suggested by 
anybody else. You try him with one topic, you try him with another, 
you cudgel your brain cruelly to devise something for the eliciting a 
remark or so from this apathetic personage ; it is no use — it is all Tost 
labour; nothmg you can say, nothing you can do, will have any effect; 
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this desirable guest is no talker : conversation is not only not \mforte^ 
but hardly lies within his capacity, and therefore he will remain almost 
dumb from his entry to his departure. Then, your other guests having 
hesitated to converse freely, seeing that he to whom ihe host has evidently 
and naturally paid more marked at^ntion, have the entertainment 
oppressively dull — ^have so voted it in their minds. You are equally con- 
scious of the fact,' and with a tearful eye curse the ill-luck that caused you 
to invite an individual — clever, learned, kind-hearted, it may be — but 
certainly not possessed of the characteristics which make a man shine at 
a dinner party. 

Now, 'take the other extreme — the “ talkative individual.” Here is a 
glorious specimen of the class : — • 

There is a man who rides outride a certain coach with me every day. 
I don’t know who he is, and don’t care to know. I wish I had never seen 
him. He is a great talker. He talks upon all subjects : be speaks 
volubly upon the corn-laws ; he is eloquent in the matter of his kitchen- 
garden, wherein he declares tliere grow some of the most extraordinary 
cabbages with which an bumble individual has ever been blessed. He 
knows something about all professions, businesses, trades. 'He has a 
smattering of law ; volunteers a legal opinion and supports it, if you are 
sceptical, by a reference to the case of Judkins versus Jorkins, which you 
will find mentioned (if yoil are inclined to look) at page 92 of Some- 
body’s Reports. He has a little medical lore ; canvasses the merits of 
difierent medical men,— discusses modes of treatment of divers diseases, — 
has some prescriptions in his possession which enable him to laugh at all 
doctors, they were given to his great-grandfather and have descended to 
him, they are infallible and are applicable in all cases. He is a powerful 
theologian, — has a firm grasp of some of the subtlest niceties involved in 
the science, and will argue ^thereon with amaziug volubility. Leaving 
these liigh matters, he .has an astounding acquaintance with a variety of 
trades. Bless you, he knows better how to make a boot than Ids boot- 
maker ; he will tell you how his bootmaker makes his boots, will descant 
upon their faults, show you how those fiiults ndght be avoided, and rail 
at the man’s stupidity in obstinately refusing to see the advantage of the 
new plan of manufacture recommended to him. His tailor, pshaw ! he 
is considered a good tailor, — but let him (the speaker) only get an oppor- 
timity, and be’ll cut out a coat, and he'll venture to say that however 
imperfect it may be it will fumiSh the tailor with some new ideas upon 
the subject. In short, what cannot this modest individual do ? who is 
there tliat may not receive instruction at his hands, and be benefited by 
his converse ? He asks tliis question of himself, and replies to himself, 
“ Nobody.” Then,* is be not bound by brotherly love, by kindly con- 
sideration, by tlie duty of aiding our fellow-creatures as much as we can, 
and advancing their welfare to the extent of our power ; is he not bounds 
imasked, to impart his knowledge as fiy:,as may be to every man, woman, 
and child, with whom he may come in contact. Of course he is, and he 
applies himself diligently to his work.* 

It is true, this is the picture of a very conceited as well as a very 
talkative individual. But the fact is, that a person con scarcely he a 
talkative without being also a conceited individual ; masinuch as cir- 
cumstance of his loquaciousness is in itself an evidence of his setting such 
value imon his communications that he considers people generally must 
be glad to receive them. And the fact probably is, that your talkative 
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man bas little either of acquirement or wisdom. He will think and act, 
perhaps, one>fourth of his time, and the remaining three-fourths will be 
occupied in talking about his thoughts and his actions. He must reverse 
this before he will be. likely to say anything worth listening to, or before 
there will be any probability of our voting him other than a bore. 

What a glorious difference there is when there is substituted for the 
idle chatter of the busybody, the quiet, deep, earnest conversation of a 
man of real ability. Conversation is truly a boon in that case; you 
have here a man who has a right to talk, who has qualified himself to. 
talk ; what he says bears evidence of hard mental toil ; his remarks re- 
sult from that toil, and bear the stamp of intellectual labour. The privi- 
lege is rarely enjoyed. *A great thinker need not be a morose, sullen, 
unapproachaole individual,, but depend upon it he will not be a chatterer; 
loose, idle, soul-subduing conversation, on ordinary occurrences, will not 
find favour with him ; and while ho will not be averse to speaking briefly 
of every-day matters, he will not^ as so many people do, waste his time 
and his talents bjr dwelling on them to an inordinate extent. We repeat, 
let a great portion of the time which people now commonly devote to 
talking be spent in thinking, and upon subjects worthy of thought, there 
will be an end at once of a vast quantity of idle chatter, and the standard 
of our intellectuality will assuredly be raised. There is a time in the 
day which we may give to purely recreative conversation — conversation 
upon common topics, requiring the slightest mental exertion ; there is a 
time, too, which we may employ (if we be fortunate enough to meet 
with any one who can hold it with us) in converse of a higher order, 
upon loftier subjects; but there will still remain to every one many 
moments which may be most profitably employed in vigorous mehtm 
exercise, in the pursuing various trains of thought, in the formation of 
definite views of men and things, and in the engagement in that ener- 
getic intellectual labour so ennobling to the individual, and so likely to 
lead to results favourable to the common weal. Let us hear no more of 
killing time.” Is it possible that any one can have so much unem- 
ployed time — be so burdened with leisure — be so flooded with unoccu- 
pied hours, that they can speak of assailing time as an enemy, and re- 
joicing in a fancied victory over him, which in a later day shall redound 
to their inexpressible shame? Oh ! from my soul, I pity those who “ kill 
time.” I cast my eyes «round me — I see glaring vice in every form, 
and ghastly misery in every shape — I *see the earnest, awfully urgent 
necessity for the most resolute and sustained intellectual effort — I see, 
with such startling vividness, evils of every description and degree, to be 
firmly grasped, fearlessly battled with — and, oh! I trust I may say, 
gloriously to be overcome— that, of a truth, I pity those who are per- 
petually complaining they have noriiing to do. Nothing to do ! No- 
thing to think of ! Nothing to care about ! Merciful heaven ! May I 
never say that I have nothing tA>do — nbthing to think of — nothing to 
care about, so long as there remain a possibility of intellectual and bodily 
labour on iny part proving advantageous to my fellow-creatures. I may 
speak of IdlUng time only when I feel sure that I can turn time to no 
good account. Till I can so feel I will keep a jealous watch upon myself 
that I do not waste time — waste it in frivolity, waste it in idle talk. I 
will arouse my whole spirit within me so to employ and improve time, 
that when I myself shall fall down before it, I shall do so with a smile» 
not a sigh. 
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A ROMANCE. 

By MADARfE Paalzow. 

Chapter XV. 

'When Angela again crossed the threshold of her house, everything 
appeared to her in a more favourable light, for she felt disposed to view 
all the' objects around her to the best advantage. Van der Neess was 
not in the room, and Angela therefore hastened to the court, where she 
knew she should find her mother. It was about mid-day, and Brigitta 
was sitting beneath the balmy shade of the old lime-trees, and had been 
lulled into a soft slumber by the monotonous humming of the bees. 

Van der N4ess was seated opposite to her; his head rested on his hand, 
his countenance was frightfully distorted and of an ashy paleness. 
Angela gazed attentively at them both for a moment, and a secret voice 
v/hispered, “ This is the sphere of action to which thou art destined; these 
the persons to whom thou must devote thyself with all the powers of thy 
soul.” 

She advanced kindly aifd gently towards Van der N^ess, and when he 
started up in alarm, said calmly, “ Van der Neess, it is decided now. I 
shall not leave you. I shall abide with you. There is not sufficient cause 
for my parting from you, as long as you do not interfere with tho salva- 
tion of my soul. They have all been wrong,” she added, “ as N6ess, weep- 
ing aloud, clasped her convulsively to his bosom. Neither we nor they 
have sufficiently borne in mind God’s holy word. But it has pleased 
Him to open niy eyes and ^ave me from the snare ere it was too late, and 
now we must endeavour to serve Him faithfully and become truly pious.” 

“ l^'ill do all that you, desire, I will be all that you wish, Angela; I 
will be pious and devout; though I do not think I have hitherto ne- 
glected anything in the way of Divine service or fulfilling the ordiuances 
of the church. But if that does not suffice, and there is more to be done, 
I will do it also, and all — all that you wish, if orJy you will stay with 
me, and not desert me.” 

“ I shall decidedly stay with you now,” repliedAngela, raising her eyes to 
heaven. There was much in Jadbb’s speech that was painful and revolting 
to her; she felt that lier task was not an easy one, and the experience she 
had acquired of late did not add to her happiness. 

Gently disengaging^ hersqlf from Van der Neess, she knelt down 
before her motlierr l^sed her hands, and burying her face in her lap, 
prayed to heaven for strength and fortitude. 

At that moment a loud knocking was heard at the door of the house. 
Angela at once suspected whef it was^ Jbut did not stir from her position; 
fervently repeated her prayer, and with calm resignation awaited what 
wns to come. She did not attempt *to withhold N4ess, wh^n she heard 
him start up and rush towards the door of the hall, but, as if in a trance, 
remained on her knees, with her face resting in her mother’s lap. 

The court behind her filled vrith people, yet she remained motionless. 
Only w^n a soft hand was litid on her neck the spell was broken, and 
she looked up. 

YOL. xrn. 2 l 
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How is this, Angela ?** said the Countess Urica, who stood behind 
her. Why do I find you thus ? and how is it that you have kept me 
waiting so long iI^jl'ain for the most important decision, when you know 
that the hour of our departure draws nigh, and there is yet so much to 
be done ?’' 

‘‘ It is better that you should have come hither, as well as that noble 
old lady,” said Angela, without rising from her knees; “ for you find me 
in the place where I must remain, and there is not much left for us to 
settle.” 

“ What !” cried the Countess von Casambort ; “ is this your answer? 
Is it thus you reject you^ aunt, whose claims are justified by the ties of 
blood ? And do you voluntarily choose this man, and” — she added, pas- 
sionately — “ your own degradation ?” 

“ Must you call it so ?” cried Angela, rising from her knees, and look- 
ing around for Neess, who was standing beside Mynherr van Marseoven 
with the abject look of a culprit. “ Tell me, aunt,” said she, then ap- 
proaching close to Urica,- ‘‘ do you strive to live in the fear and love of 
God?” 

“ Angela,” cried Urica, alarmed and agitated by this attack, “ what 
makes you ask such a bold question ?” 

“ Alas!” returned Angela, “we none of us remembered that it was 
God’s will, and His word which ought to influence our decision in this case.” 
Here her eye glanced at Mynherr van Marseeven; it expressed no reproach, 
and yet this distinguished and noble-minded man involuntarily sought to 
evade its clear, steady gaze. 

“What do you mean, Angela?” demanded Urica; “I did not come 
hither to unriddle your visionary and unintelligible speeches. Speak out. 
You see your mother is now awake. She may be disturbed by seeing so 
many faces.” 

“ Oh, my poor mother,” cried Angela, kneeling down once more beside 
the smiling suflerer, “ you shall not quit your lime-tree, beneath whose 
branches you have enjoyed such soft repose ; you shall laugh once more 
to see your Angela tend her flowers. No, no, aunt,” she cried, suddenly 
starting up, “ tell me not of degradation. Those can never degrade them- 
selves who strive to do God’s will. Yet, I shall never become noble and 
distinguished, like you and the Countess Comenes and dear Madame van 
Marseeven, and our paths through life wilj henceforward be far apart.” 

“How,” cried Urica, angrily. “Is this the return you make for all 
the love I have shown you, for all the concessions I have unhesitatingly 
made to you ? Are we thus to be separated, and has all this been eflfectea 
by your husband during the short time that has elapsed since you left me 
this morning ?” 

“No,’^ replied Angela, sadly. “Poor Van der N6ess could not accom- 
plish that; and I seriously reprove myself for having been so little affected 
by his despair; yet, through God’s«grace, he inspired me with the idea of 
appl 3 ring for advice to the kind pastor who instructed me. As soon as I 
heard him speak the veil fell from before my eyes, and I saw clearly that 
it would be very wrong in me to separate myself from Van der N6ess; 
since my soul runs no risk with him, and, on the contrary, there is some 
hope that I may be able to guide him into the paths of virtue.” 

“ That pastor is a capital fellow,” cried Van der N^ess, with a savage 
grin of dehg^t, slapping his sides wiUi his hands. 
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Urioa turned away disdain^lly; and he drew back immediately, for he 
was enraged at having forgotten himself so far. 

“And am I to submit to this decision,*' cried Urica, still in violent 
agitation, “ which has originated in^the brain of a narrow-minded pastor, 
who in his little pitiful sphere of action knows nothing of the customs 
and connexions of the great world?” 

“ Armt!” returned Angela, “he knows what is of more consequence— 
the laws of Christ. What need has he to know of the customs and 
practices of the great ? Whatever the actions to which your noble blood 
and pure origin impel you, they can only acquire real value in proportion 
as they make you more nearly resemble Christ in character and action*. 
And, as the pastor is so well acquainted with, these, he knows all ; for 
one thing is included in the other,” 

“ What a proud, lofty moralist you have become, Angela!” cried Urica. 
“ Do you think your aunt is not a Christian ? Wa? it a proof of an un- 
christian disposition, that I mourned your loss from my earliest childhood, 
and amassed wealth in the hope of one day sharing it with you<? and do I 
deserve your reproaches, because I cannot at once give up, with cold indif- 
ference, what has been the aim and end of my whole life ? Does this 
prove me no Christian?” 

“ Ah, no, my dear, good 'aunt !” said Angela. “ But you only men- 
tioned now what you deserve to be admired for. The pastor himself 
commended you for this, nor did he by any means blame you for having 
erred in other respects. But when he spoke on the subject of a divorce, 
^gathered from what he said that in this affair we had none of us acted 
in a Christian spirit. If jrou all had heard him, you would feel convinced 
as I do — that I have no just cause for seeking a divorce from my plighted 
husband. And, as that question is settled, no change can take place in 
my situation, for I am bound to the place where Van der N6ess lives, and 
God will help me to do my duty, even though I should never feel my- 
self really happy, after all the sad experience I have had of life.” 

Angela’s voice faltered as she uttered these last words, and Madame 
van Marseeven, who had listened with the deepest emotion, pressed her 
warmly to her heart. 

“ My dear cousin, Urica,” said she, “ Angela’s pure and upright heart 
has decided aright. Let us not attempt to shake her resolution. I am 
sure, that on account of the dispo^tion of which she has this day given 
proofs, we shall henceforward be proud to acknowledge her as our rela- 
tive ; and though we may regret it is not in our power to raise her to the 
outward distinctions to which hey birth entitles her, we can never consider 
one who so nobly devotes herself to her duty, as degrading herself thereby. 
Come hither, Urica,” she continued, observing how difficult the young 
, coimtess felt it to suppress her angiy feelings ; “ come hither, Urica, and 
' shake hands with Angela. You must ngw part ; but say you are recon- 
ciled; and though you go to a distance, you may vet nave OQoasion to 
exert a beneficial influence over this virtuous and noble being.” 

But Urica stood motionless ; her arms hung down by her side, her 
cheeks glowed, and her eyes were fixed on the ground ; me was^suffiering 
the chastis^ent of self-indulgence, for love and compassiou were vainly 
struggling in her bosom with obstinacy. 

^denly, Angela uttered a cry, and every eye Mowed the direction 
of hers. The poor maniac hod a great eSort raised herself from her 

2 L 2 
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seat, and smilingly stretched out her arms towards Urica; but, unable to 
support herself, sue sank back immediately. Urica*s proud spirit was 
subdued. She knelt down before her sister, threw her arms about her, 
and tears streamed down her beautiful countenance, whence every express 
sion save that of deep sorrow had vanished. 

Tears were as intelligible to the poor maniac as smiles, and never failed 
to touch her feelings. She drew forward Urica's veil, and with kind 
solicitude busied herself in drying her tears, then looked into her face ^aa 
though she would smile away her sorrow. But Urica still wept on, and 
the poor creature at length kissed her brow, and looked around as if in 
search of aid. 

Every eye became moi^t during this affecting scene ; Angela threw 
her arms round her mother; then, suddenly, Urica turned — clasped 
Angela to her bosom, with the impetuosity of her excited feelings, and 
they knelt together before the unhappy mother. 

** Bless us, oh, bless us! thou sainted one !’* exclaimed Urica, in a voice 
half-choked with tears. “ Angela, my beloved niece, you are right; stay 
here — stay in the temple where this angelic spirit presides. Oh, stay — 
there can be no degradation in devoting yourself to the service of this 
sainted being ; perhaps even I, who must now return to the world that 
claims me, may envy you the privilege.” 

A long and affectionate embrace sealed their reconciliation. 

“ Angela,” said the Countess Urica then, “ I renounce my claims on 
you, and leave you to your duties. I part from you fully reconciled, with 
feelings of the highest respect ; yet, far or near, ] shall never cease to take 
the tenderest interest in your welfare, nor to watch and protect you in 
every danger that may assail you. Woe to those,” she continued, in a 
solemn voice, as she rose from her knees ; “ woe to those who shall dare 
to outrage you or my sister ; my vengeance will not fail to attain them. 
I constitute you, my gentle cousin, and you, Mynherr van Marseeven, 
my representatives in this place ; and I shall invest you with the power 
and the means of warding off any injustice or injury from these helpless 
females. You, Flavia, I am sure, will occasionally visit this court, to see 
this sweet smile, and honour this dutiful daughter.” Thus saying, she 
burst into tears, and hid her face in Madame van Marseeven’s bosom. 

Urica,” said the latter, at length, “ my husband will not fail to do 
80, nor shall I. We shall faithfully ^perform the duty you bequeath 
to us.” 

Angela, farewell !” cried Urica, now embracing her with the ten- 
derest affection; “farewell! May God, wjiiose influence is so powerful in 
your heart, have mercy on you and bless you.” 

Here she once more threw herself down at Brigitta's feet, kissed her 
tenderly, and was hurrying away without casting another glance around. 
But at the moment when she exposed th6 threshold, a detaining hand was 
laid on her arm. It was Angela’s. Looking up imploringly into her aunt’s 
face, she said, in a faltering voice*— 

“ My dear aunt, willyou part from Van der N6ess, who is my wedded 
husband, without being reconciled to him ?’* 

“Angela! merciful heavens! what do you ask of me?” cried Urica, 
shrinkingbackwith an expression of horror; “ how could I foigive him?” 

“ Ought not you to forgive him now, aunt?” said Angela, “ since you 
are at peace witn God? lUmember tbait be is my busbanxL” 
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“ She is right, Urica,** said Madame van Marseeven; “ overcome your- 
self, and give him your hand in token of reconciliation.” 

Urica turned hastilpr ; but the miserable and despicable part Van der 
N4ess had played dunng the foregoing scene, seemed to have driven him 
back even below his usual level, andf me stamp of his low and vulgar na- 
ture was more forcibly impressed on his countenance than ever. 

He had sneaked after Angela, and now stood shifting from one leg to 
another, with a repulsive grin on his countenance, and rubbing his hand 
up and down his velvet breeches. ' His coarse and revolting appearance so 
disgusted Urica, that although she had turned round with the resolution 
of performing even this last sacrifice, she felt, oti looking at him, that she 
would sooner die than touch Van der Neess* hand even with her little 
finger. * 

“ Uno, no,” cried she, with a shudder, as she hurried onwards ; “ I can 
hold no communion with him — indeed I cannot. Angela, forgive me, 
but 1 cannot. I will forgive him — but wait till distance separates him 
from me. I will, I will forgive him, but not here — not while I see 
him.” 

She hastened away from the house, followed by all who had accompa- 
nied her thither. The ardent longings, the cherished hopes of years, had 
been fulfilled but to be crashed here for ever, and the painful conviction 
flashed on her mind, that through her means the happy delusion of igno- 
rance had been exchanged for a struggle with feelings and suft’erings 
which the innocent inhabitant of these walls might never have known 
had it not been for her. 

Angela’s eyes followed Urica till the last trace of her veil had disap- 
peared from sight. She had scarcely noticed the respectful parting salu- 
tations of the rest of the company — she looked after Urica with feelings 
of the warmest affection, her eyes filled with tears, and her heart was sad; 
a heavy and painful longing rose within, which she knew not how to ex- 
plain to herself. 

Slowly and sadly she closed the ponderous oaken doors, and felt as if 
they never would open again, and would henceforward form a barrier 
between her and the whole world. 

But she started back with horror when, a moment after, Van der Neess 
came running up, locked the door with a loud noise, bolted and barred 
it, and then jumped high into the air with a savage burst of joy. 

** Heaven be praised ! now we are rid of the whole set,” he cried, bend- 
ing forward with an expression, half malicious, halfA|yful. ** Now come 
here, old girl; now we shall get on as we did formeny — let us forget the 
whole tribe, and he merry our own way. You’re a sly baggage, on my 
faith! and can rant away like a parson in his pulpit. Was not I ready to 
die with laughing, when I saw that haughty lady aunt of yours melting 
at your edifying harangues, till she sobbed and whined like a person pos- 
sessed with a devil. It was well thought of on your part, though. As 
you wished to stay with me, you bad no other remedy but to bribg in the 
pastor and rant as he does himself from his pulpit! 'Pon my word I never 
thought you were such a sly puss. W ell, well, never mind ; there^s no need 
of being ashamed of it,” he continued, as Angela stood tnptionless before 
him, as if rooted to the spot, and perfectly aghast at the coarse speeches 
of her husband, which sent the blood rushing to her cheeks. Do you 
eee, my litlle treasure, 1 was on the point of coming forward, and giving 
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this lady aunt a bit of my mind, in a manner that would have made her 
teeth chatter, as well as her eyes water ; for, of course, I was fully aware 
of my rights, and could judge of the thing betterthan you; but then 1 heard 
that you — sly little, little serpent — were managing the thing very well 
your own way, so I did not interfere, as, indeed, it was far more becom- 
ing to my dignity not to pay any attention to this haughty aunt of yours. 
The fool actually thought,’ he cried, stung by the .recollection of her 
parting words, ‘‘that 1 would give her my hand! — I — I— rhal ha!— 
Van der N6ess would sooner have cut off his hand than given it to 
such a Lady Arrogance ! In faitli, that’s not the way to treat Jacob van 
der N4ess! Aha, my jewel,” he shrieked still loader, “ d ye see these bolts 
and bars on the door? They say, ‘ Hands off— let none who loves sound 
bones enter here.’ Van dfer Neess is master of the house now — ha! ha! 
Van der N6ess is master of the heiress, and the money, and the house, 
and all!” Here he burst into a savage roar of laughter, which made 
Angela shudder and shrink back. 

But suddenly she gathered courage, and approaching Van der N^ess, 
caught hold of his arm, and said, in a commanding voice, “ Be silent, 
Neess! overcome this frantic excitement, and do not tlms degrade your- 
self — I will not endure this noise.” 

Whenever Van der Neess experienced any resistance, his fury abated;; 
for cowardice was ever the predominant feeling. 

“ Come, come,” said he, assuming an air of effrontery ; “ what’s this ? 
You give yourself great airs; look here, my little Angela, you’d better 
not accustom yourself to that; it won’t do with me. At present, you see, 
I’m your friend, and have no objection to your staying with me, since you 
love me so much ; but now, mind you keep a good look-out, and beliave 
yourself so as to content your good Van der Neess.” 

“ Yes,” replied Angela, mildly ; “ I shall strive to conduct myself in 
such a manner that God shall be satisfied with me, and then I trust you 
will he so also.” 

“ Come, come, no more of that,” cried Van der N6ess, drawing her 
back into the court. “ Save yourself the trouble of spouting any more of 
those high-flown speeches, by which you put your aunt to flight. They 
won’t succeed with me, I promise you; and you’ll only make me angry, 
by affecting to he so over^wise. So just cast off oil your airs, and let me 
see my old, gay, red-cheeked girl of former days again. No more fine- 
ladyism now ; you must attend to youi- house as formerly, and set to work 
at your old employnmits again ; for now that we arc left to ourselves, we> 
can do without a mam, and then you’ll be all right again.” 

Angela scarcely heard what he said ; her thoughts were engaged in 
forming resolutions of a far more important nature. Her awakened per- 
ceptions taught hei* it was not sufficient to go through life in a state .of 
sufferance; she knew now that she had aosoul to save and guard feom 
temptation, and she Tesolved to laSdur for its salvation ; but this was not 
all, she hoped also to exercise a beneficial influence over Van der N6es% 
and lead him to seek a better path in life; and she flattered herself thaA 
in thus arresting the ^progress of his frantic wildness she had laid her 
feundatioxi of future improvement. Exhausted by the unusual exeriioii 
of speaking and thinking, which she had gone through on this day, ahe 
longed to retire and seek some rest. 

But Van der Neess insbted on rntting down to dinn^ with, his feunii^ 
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axid the poor maniac made her inclination to join him sufficiently intelli- 
gible ; and thus, ere long, the party, including Susa, were collected around 
me table in the old banqueting-room. Only Angela s thoughtful manner 
would have betrayed to the e^e of an observer that a change had taken 
place in this little circle within the last few weeks, and yet things never 
could be as they were before. The short-lived intercourse Angela had 
held with the great world, had left an impression behind that was never 
to be effaced, and must appear to us an unfortunate circumstance, unless 
we consider that the mental development, which occasions a struggle in 
our hearts, and makes our happiness depend on a spiritual victory in God, 
is preferable to the contented insensibility of ighorance. 


Chaptek XVI. 

The Countess Van Casambort returned to the palace in a state of §teskt 
agitation. In addition to the painful wound lier heart had received from 
the cruel disappointment of its fondest hopes, her proud spirit, unused to 
contradiction, chafed at the opposition it had met with, and the com- 
pliance it had been forced to ; and yet Urica was obliged to confess to her- 
self that she would have^ been as far from the accomplishment of her 
wishes had thing’s gone according to her own will. 

The worldly counsel and consolation of the Countess Comenes afforded 
her young friend but little relief, and the upshot of all her long and 
tedious reasoning was, that things could not well have been otherwise 
under the circumstances, and therefore the best plan was to forget the 
whole affair as soon as possible. To divert Urica’s thoughts, she re- 
minded her it was time to attend the queen, and acquainted her with 
Henrietta’s desire that all her suite would appear in orange-coloured 
ribbons. 

Urica roused herself from the melancholy reverie into which she had 
fallen during the countess’s lengthy and monotonous discourse, and 
having attached the device of the house of Orange to her dress of silver 
tissue, repaired to the queen’s apartments. 

‘‘ 1 know all, my poor Urica,” cried Queen Henrietta, as she entered, 
her countenance still bearing the traces of her recent agitation. “ Mar- 
seeven has told me all. Calm yourself my poor child, and confide in mm, 
for I am your true friend. Take comfort from the thought, that you 
have acted nobly towards your relations, and done right in yielding, since, 
under the circumstances, you really could not ad'niedly unite their fate 
with yours.” • 

‘‘ It is as your majesty says,” replied Urica; “ I feel that any attempt 
at closer connexion with them would only have been productive of evil in 
the present state of affairs. Yet this sad reality, which so cnielly dispels 
the fond illusions I have cherislied foayears, fills me with the deepest sor- 
row.” • 

“ You must not suffer your thoughts to dwell on this affair ; turn them 
to othmr subjects,” said the queen, eagerly. There are others who clakn 
your attention and interest, who rest tn«r hopes of hapjnness on you; 
end now that nothing binds you to preserve your liberty, you should 
strive, by founding the happing of another, to establish yom: own. We 
women were not formed to rest upon our own strength.” 

^ We must ourselves be the best judges of what conduces to our hi^^- 
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nessi^ said Urica; and mine, I feel, would not be increased by the loss of 
my liberty — my heart rebels at the thought.” • 

Come,” died the queen, in a coaxing tone; “you make yourself 
worse than you are, and seek to frighten me from my post, because you 
know I wish to plead for Argyle,” 

“ Oh, I pray you, gracious lady, no,” cried Urica ; “ you would not 
ask of me what would make me miserable.” 

“ You shall not persuade me of that, Urica,” said the queen. “ It would 
be monstrous and unnatural, in one so young, so beautiful, so gifted as 
you, to be insensible to the happiness of love.” 

“ I am neither so cold nor so unnatural a being as never to have dreamt 
of the happiness of love returned Urica. “ 1 have looked with eager ex- 
pectation towards those who came forw'ard to claim my hand, in the vain 
hope that they would be able to offer me some higher treasure than this 
libUty, to which I clung with childish tenacity as my greatest happiness — 
a love that would ennoble me and them. Is it my fault, that of all who 
have advanced their claims, not one has possessed the power to do so?” 

“ Is not that saying too much, Urica ?” said the queen. “ Confess that 
Argyle has not been so wholly indifferent to you.” 

“ I own,” replied Urica, “ that I have felt great interest* in the Duke 
of Argyle ; but he, too, fails in the test : he loves me, indeed, but his 
love makes him weak and unmanly. Besides, I have obtained some in- 
sight into his character; 1 do not trust to his judgment, still less to his 
heart. Though his love is passionate, there is much of vanity and im- 
periousness in it. He is naturally cold and calculating; and this feeling, 
which has taken his heart by storm, would never become an acting prin- 
ciple.” 

“ Poor Argyle,” said the queen ; “he flattered himself he stood much 
higher in your good graces.” 

“ I thought,” replied the countess, with a sigh, “ I had undeceived 
him ; but, unfortunately, self-confidence is one of the leading traits of 
his character. I iiitreat your maje&ty not to press me further on this 
subject, and to persuade the Duke of Argyle to refrain from entertaining 
false hopes. As I have accepted your majesty^s gracious invitation to ac- 
company you to England, and shall with pleasure abide at your court till 
my duties recal me to Holland, I shall have further opportunities of judg- 
ing of the man for whom you plead so warmly; but 1 must be much mis- 
taken if he will not prove my opinion of him to be correct.” 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the entrance of the Princess 
Mary with her young bridegroom. The queen ordered the doors to be 
thrown open to her suite, and the party proceeded to the gi'and reception- 
room, where a splendid repast awaited them previous to their departure 
from Amsterdam. 

All the high functionaries of Abe town accompanied the royal party 
several miles distance beyond the g^tes. The unhappy Henrietta main- 
tained the graciousness and enchanting amiability of her manner to the 
last moment, and savje the few who were admitted to her private councils, 
none had a suspicion of the frustrated hopes and hitter disappointments 
that had fallen to her lot, amid all this show of splendour. It is true, 
that in exchan^ for the jewels which she left behind her, she had seen 
ships loaded with ammunition and other warlike stores for her husband ; 
but she could not succeed in obtaining any, even the slightest, official 
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acknowled^ent of these succours, and had been forced to ahAodon all 
hopes of enlfting the republican politicians in the cause of her husband. 

From Amsterdam, the queen returned to the Hague, where she took 
up her abode for a short time with the Prince Stadtliolder, and then set 
out for England. The Countess Urica, who was faithfully attached to 
this unfortunate Henrietta, and had now no object to induce her to 
remain in Holland, consented to accompany her to England, together 
with her old duenna, the Countess van Casambort. 

The.court of England was at that period held at York, for Charles L 
had deemed it expedient to withdraw from the immediate neighbourhood 
of the tyrannical parliament. His affairs were*in the most critical posi- 
tion; yet the public peace was not broken, aijd the queen’s return, with 
the arrival of the warlike stores from Holland, raised the spirits of the 
royal party. The Marquis of Montrose had also then declared in favour 
of the king ; and thus, at the time of the Countess Urica’s visit tc(|phe 
English court, a transient brilliancy was shed over it by these favourable 
circumstances. 

It is not our intention to follow the Countess Urica through the regular 
course of her life in England, since we have not undertaken the task of 
being her biographers: we shall, therefore, confine ourselves merely to 
a alight sketch of the chief events that befel her during those turbulent 
times, ere we return with her, after the lapse of years, to Holland, and 
those whom we have left in the old house of Purinuraud. 

One who set out with such liigh demands on human nature, would 
naturally experience great difficulty in finding the happiness of whieli she 
was in quest. All the Duke of Argyle’s efforts to ingratiate himself fur- 
ther with the Countess Urica were vain, even though his pretensions 
were urged and supported by the Queen Henrietta, who saw that Argyle 
wavered in his allegiance to the king, and was anxious to secure so pow- 
erful a supporter to the crown. 

The event proved the justice of her apprehensions. Urica’s penetra- 
tion soon discovered his instability, and subsequent experience had con- 
firmed the impression she had received of his character. So far from being 
flattered at tlie influence she possessed over him, it tended on the contrary 
to lower him in her opinion, for she could not but despise the man who 
would suffer the smiles or frowns of a woman to influence him in the 
choice of his course. Her nature, frauk and sincere, scorned disguise; 
and her coldness and indifference became every day more apparent, till, 
at length, even Argyle, self-confident and determined as he was, could 
no longer blind himself to the fact that he had no hopes of success. He 
had long carried bn secret negf»tiations with the Covenanters, and no 
sooner ^d this last frail thread snapped, which bound him to the royal 
cause, than he publicly deserted it, and joined the rebel forces. The un- 
fortunate Henrietta refraineff from pjaking any remark when this fact 
yvas announced to her in the presence of the Countess Urica; but the 
melancholy, half-reproachful glance she cast at the latter smote her to 
the heart. 

Yet Urica was not destined always to pass unscathed through the great 
ordeal of love, and in retribution for her obstinate resistance the fortress 
of her heart, which had so long been deemed impregnable, was at length 
taken by assault, and so strongly invested that she had no hope of regain-* 
ing her liberty. 
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The person who effected this conquest was Lord Fawcett, the faithful 
f^nd and fellow-labourer of the Marquis of Montrose, wlH shared with 
btm the dangers and glories, the successes and reverses, of the d.isastrous 
struggles of those unhappy timee. The Earl of Fawcett was a widower, 
and had been left the father of two children ; but his first union, con- 
tracted at an early age, had been one of interest prelected by his family ; 
and, like Urica, he had never before felt the influence of love. Noble, 
ardent, and chivalrous, he was a devoted adherent to the royal cause. He 
was one of those ^ted, high-souled enthusiasts, who look at everything 
firom the purest, loftiest point of view ; and once persuaded of the justice 
of the cause they espouse, devote every energy of soul and body to the 
attainment of their end, apd are ready to sacrifice to it every other con- 
sideration, and even life itself. His mind was cast in the same lofty mould 
SB Urica*s, and she felt she had at length met with the object of her 
d]4l^s* Pride vanished before the influence of love, and Urica was not 
ashamed to own herself overcome. She was united to Lord Fawcett, and 
for a short time took up her residence at his family seat, and entered on 
her new duties of wile and mother to his children. She loved with that 
devotion which only those can experience who have never frittered away 
the force of their feelings in trifling fancies, and in whom* it suddenly 
breaks forth in its full maturity. The unhappy struggles that desolated 
the country often called her husband from her side, yet Urica did not 
repine ; but her admiration was increased when she remarked the eflbrt it 
cost him to part from her, and the noble self-denial with which he sacri- 
ficed every other object to his duty. 

Thus time rolled on, till at length the unhappy crisis came on which 
sealed the fate of the unfortunate Charles 1. His queen had some time 
previously departed to France, to carry on a secret negotiation with 
Cardinal Richelieu. Her sad presentiments that she should never see her 
royal consort again were unhappily realised. Urica’s first impulse on 
hearing of the king s imprisonment, was to hasten to her royal mistress, to 
whom she had ever been so warmly attached, and strive to soothe her under 
the heavy* sorrows that fell to her lot, and with this view she persuaded 
her husl^nd to accompany her cm a voyage to France, as the Huke df 
Montrose’s army had been disbanded, and it proved expedient for the 
leaders to leave England,* 

The only thing that distressed Urica, at her departure, was her being 
compelled to part from Lord Fawcett’s children ; but in consequence of a 
promise made to his first wife, he was obliged to leave them with their 
grandmother, the old Countess of Kilmaine, under whose care they were 
to remain rill the age of fifteen. This old lady, a zealotis Roman Catholic, 
had taken an inveterate dislike to Uiica, whom she accused of supplanting 
her daughter’s children in their father’s affections. She had done all in 
her power to produce an estran^^ent Between them and Urica, but 
though she could mot altogether succeed in this respect, it was on the 
other hand equally impossible for Urica to obtain any influence in the edu- 
cation of the children.; and even Lord Fawcett, much as he wished it, 
oould not take riiem out of their grandmoriier’s hands at the time, on ac- 
ammt of the solemn engagement he had mads. 

few days previous to Urica’s departure, she received from Holland, 
fibrough the meidium ofihe Countess Comenes, who had returned thither 
on her young friend’s marriage, a small box, of curious anriqne workmaa* 
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ship, and a letter. The box contained the mysterious little gold ring set 
with rubies, rendered so remarkable by the legend that attached to it — 
and the letter was from Angela. It ran as follows: — 

" My dear and noble Aunt, —It has pleased God to call unto him- 
self my beloved mother — ^}^our dear sister. She departed this life without 
being aroused from her mental sleep, and will only awaken to oonacioua- 
ness at the throne of our heavenly Father. 

“ I have remembered, in all due humility, that you, my dear aunt, 
whom, alas ! I have fotind too late, are now tlie eldest member of the 
house of Casambort, and I therefore send you the ring which, according 
to custom in our family, now belongs to you,* who idone are entitled to 
wear it. I found no difficulty in drawing it from the cold, stiff ffnger of 
my poor mother. 

“ You have been informed by Madame van Marseeven that God has 
blessed me with a sweet little daughter, who is as unlike her parentei in 
appearance as possible, but whose striking resemblance to you seems a 
reward for the sincere affection I feel for you: she has beautiful golden 
ringlets, and soft, deep, blue eyes — like yours. I have named her Floris, 
after our Spanish grandmother ; and Madame van Marseeven, who held 
her at the font, insisted on having her name thus inscribed in the parish 
register — ‘ Floris Casambort Grbncveldt’ — Jiiid only then, the name you 
know of, and which has given you so much {»am. 

I hear from our cousin, Madame van Marseeven, that you have con- 
tracted an union with a noble and honourable man, who will not fail to 
make you happy. It soothes and rejoices my heart to think of this, and 
the duty of praying for you becomes doubly dear to me, now that 1 have 
to include your unknown husband in my prayers. By God's grace, my 
heart has been blessed with that holy peace which rises superior to all tae 
changes and chances of this life ; and if you think of me, in the midst of 
your happy lot, do so in forgiveness and charity, and remember that we 
all are subject to the will of Heaven. 

“ I pray fervently to the merciful God of Heavea to send down his 
Messing on you and your noble husband, and have tlio satisfaction of 
naming myself, 

“ Your humble and affectionate cousin, 

“Angela van deb N^ess 
• “ (®y birth, Van Grbneveldt).” 

Urica was much touched by this simple effusion, and shed a few sad 
tears to the memory of her departed sister. After indulging for some 
time in a melancholy reverie,* she proceeded, not without a secret pal^ 
tation, to take possession of the mysterious ruby ring, by putting it on 
the little ffuger whicli, according to the legend, was destined to wear it. 
And it is certain, that while ‘it had^ previously fitted on poor Brigittak 
onaciated finger, it now equally fitted *tne soft, round finger of Urica, azid, 
once there, could not he drawn off. However, this miracle was explained 
W her husband, who snulingly ascribed it to the delicate fomation nf 
i£is beautiful finger. 
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ZIG-ZAG TO PARIS, AND STRAIGHT HOME ; 

OB, 

A Thousand Miles and Fourteen Days for Fourteen Pounds. 

A JOURNAL OP A TOUR IN FRANCE, IN DECEMBER, 1848. 

Tuesday, Dec, 19. — We were up, and taking a standing breakfast in 
the hotel-kitclien, at half-past six, and at 7.10. spinning along the Paris 
and Amiens railway towafds Breteuil, the station for Beauvais, which town 
lies about twenty-one miles^ off the line. This station was reached at 8.2. 
A.M. We were there transferred to a cab. We stopped at the town of 
Breteuil Proper, a mile or two off, to be booked as passengers, take a fresh 
horse, and make a fair start. Daniel sat in front. He hates dogs, whereas 
a huge mongrel had been allowed to coil himself up in the straw there, 
conducteur affecting ignorance of the fact. “ Oh, a dog is there ?" 

OmiV’ exclaimed Daniel, avec explosion, ‘‘ un chien, un enorme 
chien 

And the unhappy brute was dragged forth by the hind legs, reluctantly 
quitting his lair. Now, there are certain conjunctions of humour, time, 
circumstance, when a single expression, not very remarkable in itself, will 
fire up the whole into a blaze of fun and enjoyment. It is often very 
foolishly that we laugh on these occasions I dare say, but they do occur, 
and one does laugh. I remember that we were specially tickled at the 
moment by Daniel’s protest about the “ enorme chien,'' a figure of S])eech, 
which, though it just meant in French, a great beast of a dog,” had a 
burlesque grandiloquence to English ears, that was by no means lost 
upon us. 

A long spell of wedged-up jogging had we to Beauvais, four in front 
and three behind; and just as we neared the end of the journey, a fishy 
varlet got up in front of all, betwixt the wind and our nobility, and made 
number eight. It was a curious coincidence, that a French gentleman 
who travelled with us, mentioned his having been a prisoner of war in 
England, and that on our inquiring his place of detention, it proved to 
have been a town in our own county. 

Beauvais at twelve. The cathedral is* DanieFs chief restoration work, 
his piece de resistance. At Abbeville, the east end of St. Vulbrain was 
unbuilt; here it is the choir and transepts that stand alone; a huge ele- 
phantine mass, of thirteenth century, but how grand ! Its interior height, 
from pavement to groining, is 16S French, or about 174 English feet! To 
illustrate by comparisoo, St. Pancras, to the top of the weathercock, is 
lo7 English feet; St. George in the East, to the same point, 149 feet 
10 inches; All Saints, Poplar, 1^61 feet;^ and the nave of Westminster 
Abbey, to the ridge of the roof, is 141. Any of these would, therefore, 
stand well clear under the vault of Beauvais. And the forest of gigantic 
shafts, and flying buttresses and pinnacles outside ! We surveyed them 
from the galleries and parapets, which, connected by secret stairs, and 
wall hollowed passages, form a quaint and mysterious labyrinth all over 
the exterior. It is what may be called stupendoits Gothic. And this 
was the choir and transepts alone. Only fancy a complete cathedral on 
the same scale — nave, western and centre towers, and all! It would be 
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the sort of thing one dreams of in a nightmare — oppressively large. We 
saw inside the model of a colossal statue of the patron saint, hy Rohinet, 
intended to be placed on the apex of the gable of the southern transept. 

Subsequently, late in the evening, iny companions revisited the interior, 
when it was lighted only by a few lamps used for the vesper service; and 
they described the way in which the light here and there streamed 
the giant piers and caught the groined roof, relieved by surrounding 
depths of gloom, as something miraculous in effect. I note Beauvais 
cathedral as the great architectural thing done on our journey. 

On the ground where the nave should be, stands a church of the ninth 
century. Close at hand is the Palais de Just^e, formerly the bishop’s 
palace, and recently restored by Daniel. The principal fagade is, I 
suppose, continental, sixteenth century — sq;iiare-shaped windows, with 
slightly ogeed heads, elaborate dormers, &c. 

The streets of Beauvais abound in good examples of ancient domestic 
architecture, of all ages, from the eleventh century downwards, and it is 
altogether a most picturesque and interesting town. The church of St. 
Etienne is early ; the stained glass there particularly fine. . 

A jolly dinner as usual — we lived liberally throughout — a lounge in 
the enfe^ and at 1 1 p.m. into the interieur of a diligence for Clermont 
and Creil, cn route to Si^nlis. At the same time we gladly committed 
the portmanteau to the care of the conducteur^ to be conveyed utterly 
away from us for the present, and to be left at our hotel in Paris. 

We slept through most of the seventeen miles we had to be shaken 
over to Clermont, which was reached about 2, 1 3. a.m , and here the body 
of the diligence, with passengers, luggage, and all, as they were, was 
craned up by powerful machinery and transferred to the railway. The 
quiet way in which this was managed was admirable *, the more so by con- 
trast, for in this country* manoeuvres are commonly accompanied by a 
power of vociferation, and much lamentable diversity of opinion, just 
at the most critical times too, as to the modus opera ndh and consequently 
occupy twice the time they need in the performance, and are all the worse 
performed at last. We scarcely heard a word, and' we were actually in 
motion on the rails before we were aware of our having been attached to 
the train. 

Creil at 2.50. a.m., where there is a well-ordered refreshment room. 
We warmed and comforted ourselves inside and out, and then took seven 
and a half miles of cab to Senlis, knocked up the people at Daniel’s house 
of call there, and, after a rather comfortless delay of half an hour in a cold 
salon, while they were making up beds, got to bed and asleep about five, 
having been up and stirring- for the most part twenty-four hours. 

Wednesday, Dec, 20th, — Up and abroad in good time. Senlis was a 
town of middle ages importance, and formerly the seat of a bishop. Its 
streets are narrow and tortuojis, and singularly devoid of architectural de- 
tail. It is a half rural place, and ♦much space in them is occupied by 
gardens and other inclosures, whose long blank boundary, walls give a 
very monotonous character to its ways. 

We saw first the west front of a beautiful little decorated church, now 
used for cavalry stables. Then visited a college fop educating priests, 
where Daniel was doing architectural matters. He has just completed a 
pulpit and confessional in oak in the church. The exterior is better tbmi 
the interior of this church,— thirteenth century* Its tall tower, studk on 
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the south side, midway between east and west ends, is a particularly simple 
and beautiful composition. 

The cathedral, though comparatively a small one, is very grand and 
imposing, — thirteenth century, — sound simplicity of form and construc- 
tion, — in which Square refreshed himself greatly to his comfort, after the 
quantity of decorated and renaissance detail he had swallowed during the 
past week. The two western towers, with their crocketed spires of stone 
scalework, and the entire west front, form a noble composition. The heads 
of several statues ornamenting the great doorway had been recently carved 
by Robinet under Daniel’s directions, at u cost of forty pounds English 
each, an expense to whic^trc are by no means in the habit of going for 
similar works at home, They were simply in stone, and, with a view to 
proper anshitectural effect, boldly and roughly cut. Square says he could 
get them quite as well done here for five pounds each, and it rather 
seemed to him and myself, that the use of Mr. Robinet’s costly fine art 
upon them was an extravagance. 

Daniel has just completed the addition of a lady chapel here, elaborated 
with colours and gold. 

Near the cathedral are some extensive and very perfect Roman remains. 

A fireside gossip at the house of Daniel’s maitre ma^on, — friss bon en- 
fantf and highly intelligent. But notwithstanding the odiousness of com- 
parisons, even mere mental ones, we noticed the difference between the 
disorderly sort of kitchen where we sat, and where he and his family were 
at breakfast, and the snug and finished comfort of the parlour of the same 
class of man with us. The truth is, general life is carried on in Franco 
at a low standard of comfort and civilisation. There is there, no doubt, 
less inequality of fortune than in England ; partly because all are poor. 
The masses appear to be living on a scale of mere existence that cannot be 
lowered. It is a hand-to-mouth sort of life. The people are indepen- 
dent, it is true, so long as the national machinery works, from their willing- 
ness to live with so little; but the untutored savage of the desert is more 
independent, and scarcely worse off for comfort. With the soup and 
bread and vegetables they get from their patches of freehold, or buy with 
their scanty wages, the French labouring classes drag on a dead-alive kind 
of existence ; but let a time come of slack employment and high taxation, 
aggravated possibly by a diminution of the usual produce of the earth at 
the same time, and utter misery must possess the land. 

The son of our master mason showed us a Gothic chapel he has been 
arranging himself, attached to a convent, — a very creditable performance, 
— by no means perfection, but exhibiting a right intention. Roth he and 
his father were people of education and intelligVjnce, abovp, I think I should 
say, the parallel standard in England. Square, who ought to be a good 

a e on the point, says,-— no; — that these people were at the top of their 
} in the place, — which is true,— and, C9,lling to mind tradesmen he 
knows of the same position in EnglsScid, he declares the English are before 
the Senlis specimens by many chalks. • 

Daniel suggested to m, that at Senlis we should get our passports put 
en raffle for a return to'^gland, in order to save the delay and expense 
attendant upon doing the same in Paris* Now, to have made our move- 
ments appear oonsisteni} with a Senile exeat regno, it would have been 
necessary to have subseqnently concealed from all inquiring persons in 
authority, the fact of our having been to Paris at aU, which, — ^the moral 
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question apart, — 1 considered an inexpedient position for us ta assume* 
As a general rule, it is desirable, in a passport country, that the traveller 
should not at any rate be ever caught in a lie. If .he is so caught he is 
liable to suspicion to any extent, and to the consequent chances of deten- 
tion and inconvenience. Our passport was good for Paris, and eventually 
we left the capital without taking any’ further trouble about it, and no 
questions were asked. Had they been put, our answer was plain and 
true, viz., that we had spent but one day in Paris, — one of our two having 
been in fact spent, not there, but at Versailles, — and so had not found time 
to attend at the prefecture and Hdtel des Affaires Etran^reSy to which ' 
the authorities would certainly have been able to object, that the proceed- 
ing was irregular, but could not have charged us*with deception. If my 
recollection serves me, at our Paris hotel we ^were asked to exh^jliit our 
passports, which, as they were, were in order, but would have been on the 
face of them otherwise had they been marked at Senlis for Boulogne. 

By cab, about mid-day, to Chantilly, through a fine coimtry. We 
had a view of the palace and gardens from the road before we entered 
the town. The Chantilly property belongs to the Due d’Aumale, and is 
thus one of the many rich possessions centred in this millionaire royal 
house of Orleans. 

We visited the magnificent stables, built by the Prince of Conde, 
between 1719 and 173t5, colossal in size, high vaulted, like an enormous 
tunnel. The ample stalls for 180 horses showed like mere subordinate 
furniture in the place. Halfway, the pavement extends itself ijito a 
circle, and the vault rises into a lofty dome, springing from a gallery ; 
and liere bronze fountains and statuary add to the costliness and magni- 
ficence of the building, which is altogether a sort of princely extrava- 
ganza — the realisation of a Brobdignagian royal fancy. There are here, 
also, a large circular raan^'ge, granaries, lodgings for attendants, &c., all 
on a princely scale. 

On the occasion of the visit of a Russian magnate — a royal prince he 
was, I believe — to the (^onde family at Chantilly, the guest was led forth 
one day to hunt in the forest. The chasse was prolonged till evening. 
The illustrious stranger was brought home by torchlight, and cdtiducted 

a magnificent circular saloon. Hundreds of wax lights flashed brightly 
A tapestried walls, and a vaulted ceiling, and elaborate architectural 
‘nriclm.^ents, above, below, and around, and, in. the midst of all, on a 
hanquetingr table, loaded with the* costly paraphernalia of a royal feast. 

It was a hunting-supper, sans fagon as to costume, and the guests sat 
down to it then and there, hooted and spurred. Arrived the propitious 
ihoment of de^rt, and sudde^^ly was heard an astounding fanjare of 
hunting-horns, the sounds descending apparently from the clouds. The 
^tapestried walls fell down, the vaulted ceiling jaoiselessly divided, and all 
rolled away like the shifting scenery of a fairy temple in a pantomime, 
revealing to the astonished Ruftian tl^q stables of Chantilly, extending 
right and left, in briDiantly-Iighted vista, 180 horses in their stalls, ana 
180 grooms, in the Cond6 Uvery, attending them; while, high over 
head, the gallery of the circular dome was seen thronged by the j^qaeurs 
of the hunt, and by the hornmen, who still continued the echoing flou- 
rishes that had been the signal for this miraculous change of scene. 

Between those fine days and these another striking change had 
occurred, for now the stalls were empty, and the floor from end to end 
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was heaped up with seed acorns ; and, in place of grooms in royal livery, 
one shabby old woman appeared, and conducted us over the place. 

Chantilly is the Newmarket, or Doncaster, of France — perhaps it 
would be more correct to say the Epsom. The course is a wide plain of 
turf, adjoining the stables. At the time of the races, the sporting world 
of Paris used to flock down here and encamp in the lodgings and hotels 
of the town, importing with them all the luxurious entrain of metropo- 
litan fast life. Since the last revolution, these scenes have not been 
renewed. The place is pleasant, and is much frequented by visitors from 
the capital, who take houses for the summer season, and make the most of 
the fresh air and forest scenery, and other agremens of the locality. 

In a coach-house neai the stables, we saw the state coach in which the 
Prince^e Conde went to the sacrc of Charles X., an edifice of carved, 
and gil^ and painted woo(i, of that style that varies the architecture of 
the London streets on tlie days of opening and proroguing Parliament, 
and on Lord Mayor’s Day. 

St. Leu at three, passing through part of the forest and extensive and 
beautiful views, A sunset on the Oise, flashing its red-coal light hori- 
zontally across the hilly landscape, and on the surface of the river, as w’e 
crossed the bridge of St. Leu, made an admirable picture. 

The church crowns the village at top of a steep jidl rising from the 
river. It has two towers at its east end, a peculiarity of Benedictine 
churches. It is good thirteenth century, and very fine monastic ruins are 
scattered about it, the w'hole precincts surrounded by the remains of for- 
tifications. The cure joined us in the church, and we spent an hour and 
a half with him convivially in his kitchen. He was a young man, merry 
and energetic, but serious withal. These reverend gentlemen all appeared 
to listen with a feeling of “ would if I could” to a proposition of Daniers, 
to arrange a grand clerical holiday convoy, for the purpose of visiting 
England, to which he was to he attached as guide, philosopher, and 
friend. It would he edifying indeed to see the band of black-robed and 
scarf-girt priests, fresh as imported from their provincial parsonages, 
threading the streets of Loudon, duce Daniel, and to mark the effect upon 
them of%ll they would see there. I may here introduce the remark, ^at 
the general feeling among those of the clergy we met appeared by no 
means hostile to the revolution. For the most part, they seemed disposed 
to give the experiment .a fair trial, and to hope for the best ; and one of 
them evidently sympathised ardently wUh its promoters. 

Descending the hill to our dinner, we called upon Daniers head mason, 
for the sake of seeing the interior of a French workman’s house. The 
man had been in the old Guard, a fine tall fellow, and his wife was a jolly 
old woman. Their domestic comfort was good French, hut not good 
English, ditto — what in trade style might be called good seeo7ids. 

We dined miraculously at one franc and a half a head, at a common 
little establishment near tlie raijway sta'bion, in a room where the Oise 
boatmen and peasants were hob-a-nobbing over their beer. Soup, gud- 
geons — than which no Greenwich or Blackwall whitebait is more delicious 
— veal chops, salad, friture, &c., &c., and. two bottles of wine, all good, 
£or one franc and a half a head ! 

At 7.30 r.M., we took the train, and at half-past nine, Square, Joseph, 
and I were wal^g, arm-in-arm, along the Boulevards of Paris, with the 
blaze of tbe street-lamps, and the brilliant cqfee, and all the bustle and 
movement of a gay capital around us. 
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We made for the Palais Royal direct, that Square might see it by 
lamplight. 1 have always thought that to stand after dark hour in the 
centre of that glittering square, and to look round, is a wonderful sight. 
We paced once or twice up and down the Gallerie Vitriere, took note 
of the Garde Mobile sentries — stunted lads of fifteen and sixteen, card- 
ing their muskets huggingly, and with difficulty — and, by the Rue St. 
Honors and Place Vendfime, all now, at ten o’clock, silent and dark, 
reached the Hotel Trouchet, behind the Madeleine, where, in Joseph’s 
comfortable bachelor’s room, we sat round the fire, and indulged in plea- 
sant retrospect of our travels. 

Daniel had driven off direct from the station with our impedimenta^ 
leaving us free to nm for the half hour of Palais Royal gaslight that then 
remained. • ^ 

This day Prince Louis Napoleon was inaugurated as first President of 
the French Republic, returned by an imposing majority. Throughout 
our journey, we had read in the papers, first, of his assured success, and 
next, of the triumphant expected amount of his majority ; but really 
nobody that we met called up the least enthusiasm on the subject. Here 
and there Vive Napoleon, or Vive Cavaignac, was to be seen scrawled 
on a wall, or a bas one or the other, and this was the most lively expres- 
sion of feeling we noticed.. 

Thursday, Dec. 2\st. — The frost began yesterday, and to-day was 
hard, clear, and bright. I ran out early, and put myself under hot water 
at one of those Parisian bathing establishments, which, in their complete- 
ness of arrangement, readiness and cleverness of service, and cheap prices, 
are among the several small items of refinement which the French have 
certainly a right to score up as honours in the game of civilisation, against 
our many more substantial achievements. Let a thoughtful friend of 
mine be heard. “ The end*and object of French civilisation is luxury. 
That of English, comfort. The former is more social in its character than 
the latter, which acts mainly on the individual, or on the family. I think 
the Greek, with his glorious temples, and his public games and proces- 
sions, readily dispensed with the home comforts of the Koma^ji, as the 
Frenchman, and, indeed, the Celt generally, dispenses with those of the 
Saxon.” Also, be the “ skyey influences” remembered. 

Just to show what may be done in a few hours in the way of sight- 
seeing, and sight-seeing, be it observed, to a purpose, for we did not ac- 
complish a mere thoughtless slaughtering battue of the lions of Paris ; tlus 
day’s work is recorded, and mention made of places and things, almost 
ad nauseam, familiar to everybody. 

Between 9 and 10 a.m., w% breakfasted at the CafS de la Madeleine, 
and Daniel having joined us about 10, we started on a survey of Paris. 

On foot we went down the Rue Royale, now Rue Nationale, and 
through the Place de la Concorde, stopping in the latter square to look 
round and take in the architectural couji^d'oeil, which is one of the finest in 
the capital; then up the avenue of* the Champs Elys^es to the Arc de 
Triomphe, and did that; then, turning to the left, along the outer 
boulevard skirting the city wall, to the point of high ground opposite the 
Champ de Mars, where Napoleon intended to have built a palace for the 
King of Rome, the excavations for which were dug, and are patent. 
Hence we had a good general view of great part of Paris. 

We crossed the river and the Champ dc Mars, and looked at the Ecole 
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MiUtaire ; passed on to the Invalides, and walked round and througli it, 
including the church, but not the dome interior, which was closed on 
account of tlie erection of Napoleon’s toinh. Then into Rue de 
Crenelle, where we had a specimen of the peculiar phyoognomy of 
Faubourg St. Germain. 

Now,(<to save time, we took a cah to Saint Sidpice, which by ^ 
way, considering its great size, is not the grand arcdiitectural moaument 
it nilght have been. 

Next, to St. Germm des Pr^s. Metropolitan Gothic is rare for the 
most part everywhere. It is apt to be pulled down to clear tbe way for 
the great inarch of so called improvement— by no means read matoh of 
inteUeotf though so called also. The polychroine and arabesques here 
are very elaborate, and have the look of being ambitiously learned. It is 
good work, and altogether the effect is fine. 

To the Luxembourg Palace and gardens, noticing, at Daniers bidding, 
the avenue in tlie latter where Marshal Ney was shot 

Then, by narrow ways, to the Rue St. Jacques— scene of June barri- 
cades — to the Pantheon, which we surveyed outside and in, visiting also 
hastily the vaults, for the sake of the tombs of Voltaire and J. J. Rousseau. 
This building was held by the mob in June against soldiers and cannon 
for hours, and, when at length an entrance was forced, a barricade re- 
mained to be taken in the interior itself. The temporary screen masking 
the west door, was, as we saw, torn and broken by shot; grape and 
musket balls had marked tlie neighbouring walls, and here and there a 
round shot had left its stamp on the columns of the portico. Inside, at 
the end of the building furthest from this door, there stood at the time of 
the fight, and still, indeed, stood then, but not exactly talis qualk, a 
gigantic statue of Immortality — very solemn and majestic — the sublima- 
tion of the French pose in such matters, bearing a gilt palm branch in its 
right hand, and altogether intended to look as glorious and immortal as 
possible. Through the west door and across tlie building came a round 
shot, whizzing over the heads of the barricaders, cleanly decapitated 
Immortality, passed through the window behind her, and finally lodged 
in a house opposite. The goddess, as we saw her, stood grand and head- 
less, still bearing erect, as if nothing had happened, the gilt palm hraneh, 
and liaving altogether a most ludicrously unconscious effect of diminished 
dignity. • 

St. Etienne du Mont, with its fanciful architecture, a sort of grotesque- 
ness and revelry of Gothic and renaissance, pleased Square greatly. 

We had a hasty glimpse of the Hotel de Cluny ; crossed the Petit Pont, 
passing by the H6tel Dieu; and spent some time upon N6tre Dmne, 
which Square, I was glad to find, extolled. It is ratlier the fashion among 
artists to depreciate its excellence by invidious comparisons, but I have 
always ventured to retain my own small ^opinion, that it is a very grand 
interior, and a fine monument altogether. The quadruple arrangement 
of side aisles and chapels is very irpposing. 

We passed on, across the Isle de la Cite, and over the north branch of 
the river to the H6tel de Vilie, now become an enormous pile. The 
original bit was rich and picturesque, but the recent additions in the lunne 
style have been so extensive as to make that almost an insigaifiant morsel 
of the present whole, and have contributed the telling effect of size and 
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oostHness, ao tiist; tin building is now one of ihe nuMt vomarlcable monu- 
ments of Eunope. 

Hereabouts we dismissed our cab, and Daniel departed on an esraiui of 
his own, but to meet us agalm We walked along those wonder^ quays 
of Paris — wonderful, I mean, in the magnificent architeetoral iriews th^ 
afford — ^to the Lovivre, casting a glance en passant at St. Utermaui 
FAuxerrois. 

We did the Louvre and its picture gallery. A new and better aicrajnge- 
ment of pictures has been lately made, the Italian aaad Spanish ci^fs 
dHoBWore bping now placed in the large square ante-room, near the eastern, 
or entrance end of the gallery, instead ofc as of yld, at the far west end, 
only to be reached after the innocent amateur Had wasted his fine-axts’ 
appetite upon all manner of French trash, or upon things better than this, 
but gross feeding by comparison with the real bonnes touches of the in- 
tellectual feast. It was an order of tilings in picture, seeing, like that in 
in eating — observed of a gentleman just returned from northern travel* 
He was showing off at the Athenaeum his familiarity with Swedish cus- 
toms, by beginning dinner with cheese, upon which a member at ,the next 
table observed to a friend — ‘^Why, there is a man there eating his 
dinner backwards P* 

We took a hunied look at the Miis^e Egyptienne, and the apartments 
on this side, including that ante-room, marvellous for its display of gold 
plate and precious stones, and otlier beautiful and costly things. 

We traversed the great square between the two palaces, and passed 
round the south-western angle of the Tuileries, into the glorious garden. 
With a bright winter sun on the palace, the trees, tlie statues, and foun- 
tains, it did one g’ood to see this beautiful scene — beautiful even now, 
though without the green fbhage, and the gay flowers, and tlie many- 
coloured, restless crowd, and the warm summer light. 

On the other side of the garden we rejoined Daniel ; progressed to the 
Place du Palais Royal, wliere in February the municipal guards deserved 
so well of their country, fighting like lions, and only giving up their post 
when shot down and burnt out ; then, through the palace, to tl;p Halle 
au Ble. Why do the French farmers think it necessary to bring groat 
scbcks of samples, to All up the area of the place, instead of handfuls in 
pocket bags^ which are surely sufficient for the purpose? 

To St. Eustache — a most cu^ous adaptatiocT of renaissance detail, 
thoroughly carried out to a chinrch design. The general forms, the prin- 
ciple of construction, and the sentiment of the building, are essentially 
Gothic, and I had been led into the error — a sufficiently prevalent one 
among even the knowing — of supposing that the church had been, in fact, 
origii^y, perpendicufar Gothic, subs^uently tortured into renaissance. 

1 now saw the truth, viz., that it is a bona fide c^ginal renaissance church, 
and an exceedingly beautiful interior it is, and a very remarkable archi- 
tectural curiosity. The application of tbs style has been less successful 
outside. • , , 

Then to the Place des Victoires, and the Bourse. Through some of the 
glazed passages, so peculiar a feature of Paris ; along the Boulevards, and, 
by the Rue de la Faix to the Place Vend 6 me, and viewed the column, and 
60 home. 

Finally, we ate a Parisian lion, in the shape of a systomadcany good 
2 M 2 
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dinner at the Caf<& de la Madeleine, enjoyed a pleasant domestic soiree 
with friends of Daniel’s, and ended the day in Joseph’s quarters with the 
usual nox, 

I abstain almost entirely from detailed descriptions and critical com- 
ments, simply desiring to record the day’s work in nearly as few words as 
possibldi In six hours we saw a very considerable portion of the city, 
nearly all its most important monuments, much of its street scenery, and 
altogether quite enough to stamp the general tone and character of the 
place on the memory of any person of ordinary observation. 

Of the political state of France,* who but the wisest shall write in few 
words, or in many, any reflections that shall be worth twopence? Of 
political fact, it may be easily said, that in the recent Presidential elec- 
tion, various parties have combined to achieve the curious result of 
placing Louis Napoleon in the chair, Orleanists and Heniy the Fifth 
people, because they judged him the most respectable and least mis- 
cliievous locum tenens that could be found to flll it during a season 
impossible for them ; others, who cared not a fig for the particular houses 
of Orleans or the Bourbons, but who wanted monarchy of some sort or 
other, because they thought his election would lead to it ; people who had 
suffered in mind, body, and estate, by the revolution, and timid people, 
who feared worst from it, because they looked to a* supposed moderate 
ruler to serve as a check on the progress of wild revolution ; Napoleonist, 
because they expected a restoration of the Empire, or felt the mere magic 
of the name ; a great portion of the army, with the recollection of former 
triumphs and army supremacy, and the expectation of a renewal thereof ; 
whole flocks of simple-hearted ignorant peasants, fully believing in a total 
relief from taxes and a general je ne sais quoi of good to ensue from his 
election ; some strong republicans, because they thought this man would 
be the easiest to get lid of afterwards, and others of the Scame party, because 
they hated Cavaignac and his iron rule, and because the surest way to 
oust the general, was to vote for the prince. Good easy republicans — 
the class analogous in that party, to what in English churchmanship 
has beep recently termed the high and dry, — ^because they simply thought 
he would do; and a great proportion of all French classes, from the general 
disposition of mankind towards hero-worship, — from a desire to honour, 
in the living nephew, the glorious and immortal memory of the dead 
uncle; and notwithstaifding the red republican votes for the prince, that 
the Reds have been mortified and maddened to the last degree, to find how 
miserably minute the election has proved their actual party to be, — a party 
which they, a few in Paris and in the large and notably turbulent towns, 
had vainly and arrogantly imagined to he*thc great French parly. Fur- 
ther, I think it may be predicted, — ^though this Is indeed beyond the 
province of fact, — that, before long, these few hot Republicans, calling 
the mob to their aid, will again kick up a row, and that they will bo shot 
down and annihilated. 

Whether the eventual result will be peace and quiet, and a regular 
working of the machine of government, must depend upon the degree of 
savoir faire displayed by the party left in power, in dealing with the 
difficulties, by which, in any case, they will be sure to find themselves 
surrounded. 

The French have yet to learn, how to work political changes and re- 
• The following political observations were written in January or February, 1849. 
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forms, coolly, quietly, and considerately, and so, with a chance of their 
being practically good and useful. They are the merest children in po- 
litical knowledge, and, constitutionally sanguine and intemperate, where 
angels would fear to tread, they rush^in at a ptw de charge without a 
moment s misgiving. To hear them talk wildly, of what ougj|^ could, 
should, and must bo done, or undone, coute gue coute, — ^flying off at a 
tangent upon any momentary impulse of excited thought, and recklessly 
determining on a course of action,— makes one groan over and despair 
of them and their country. 

Common sense rejects the idea of such people^ being competent to rule 
themselves, and I sincerely believe, moreover, that although their vanity 
may be wounded by the idea of being ruled, q)ractically they dislike the 
trouble and responsibility of ruling themselves, or trying to do it, — that 
their genius and true inclination are not for republicanism, — that they 
require a manager^ — their royal homme d*qffdires, — a king, — King Log 
or King Stork, — ^king at any rate, — ^some one to undertake the govern- 
ment contract, whether he underlets it or not; and that the paraphernalia^ 
the trappings and splendour of a court, and the pleasant, easy, and luxuiious 
habits of a nation headed by a court, are verily grateful to them. No 
grinding down of the mi^sses; no selfish monopolies; fair play for a^; 
but still, a king, a king’s government, and la bonne societf^ with their 
expensive wants, — w-ants which the people will always gladly supply re- 
ceiving the quid pro quo, A class, aristocratic, luxurious, and, no doubt, 
to the best of their ability, selfish^ must of necessity always exist in a 
vain, pushing, pleasure-loving people. If it be not at first an aristocratic 
aristocracy, it will be, for a season, a plehian one ; but the French have 
too strong natural good taste in conventionalities, too keen a perception 
of the ridiculous and the irtconsistent in matters of refinement, not to 
prefer in the end, a true aristocracy, including, as it always must now, 
that of talent, when polished and presentable, — for precious stones in 
their native roughness do not pass current in France, — to find permanent 
favour there, they must be faced up and handsomely set. ^ 

Sura total of my opinion of the French republic. That few care a rush 
for it ; certainly not the provincial masses, nor any who have anything to 
lose anywhere. That its decided enemies, though by no means avowedly 
such, are a very numerous party^ That it has hitherto lived, less by any 
inherent vitality of its own, than through a laisser alter and cowardly 
indifference on the part of the general nation, to the proceedings of a few 
leaders of movement in Paris. And that the protestations in favour of 
it, and oaths of fidelity sworir to it with outstretched arms, and uplifted 
eyes, in public, are, on the part of very many, mere parliamentary and 
official clslf trap. And, that of its ultimate utter downfall at no very 
distant period, I make no douljt. 

A letter of introduction we had to»M. Odillon Barrot, from an inti- 
mate friend, had circumstances permitted us to take advantage of it, 
might have given us an insight into some things lying beyond our actual 
phuosophy. 
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said ike little barber to me, I stood before tbe mirror and 
saw myself whetting my ra^rs in my flamiug costume, black fac.e, 
homed head, and other appendages, the sight struck me as rather re- 
markable. On returning home the same night from the theatre, perhaps 
a little excited, I threw off a sketch of the whole scene. Such was the 
impression that strangef made upon me, I feel convinced nothing can be 
more like him with regani to the features than the portrait in your 
hands.’’ 

“ 1 was lost m a sea of doubts. Could such a strange resemblance be 
merely accidental. Impossible. I made purchase of the picture at his 
own price, and the idea suggested itself of turning it to the account of 
the one paramount object of my life and wanderings, by exhibiting tbe 
scene as described by the barber in every public and general manner I 
could devise, in the bare hope of discovery.” 

very comical kind of advertisement, certainly,” observed the 
iftajor, and not the most flattering to some men’s feelings.” 

My sole object,” replied the showman, was to find my master by 
whatever means, and not once till this last hour heard I — ” 

As the old man was proceeding the door suddenly opened, and there 
entered the identical stranger as at the last meeting. 

The showman began to tremble all over, while, with outstretched neck, 
clasped hands, and awe-struck features, he gazed stedfastly upon the 
figure, looked once at the portrait he carried round his neck, and then 
with a loud cry of recognitiou, threw himself at Iiis lost master s feet. 
Words were vain to paint the ensuing scene. Thu change in the 
stranger’s manner after the recognition, was little less marked than in 
that of the poor showman. “ My good old Jacob,” was all that be could 
utter, as he raised him from his feet and embraced liim. 


in. ^ 

Nevee, perhaps, was there a picture of more perfect haj^iness pre- 
sented to the eye of a painter than in the whimsical child-like expressions, 
the restless gestures, the rapt gaae and admiration, and the quiet, in- 
ward, triumphant laugh of the old man. • 

“ Ah, ah !” he ran on, as if by himself ; “ JacobV a cunning fellow — 
right after all — quite right — very acute and sly, for a servant ; but, mo, 
no, not he — not he — it was Heaven itself which sent him the happy 
thought.” 

The stranger laughed too ; so fully were they absorbed in each 
other, that tliey seemed quite to forget were any other persons pre- 
sent. The good baron gazed on them with unalloyed delight ; few to 
him they owed the singular recognition which had taken place. At 
length, after stroking the old man’s head as you would that of a once lost 
child, making him drink wine with him, and then to the health of us all, 
he put on his hat, and, taking the old man under his still strong and 
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muscular arm, walked out with him, merely muttering “ Wonderful ! 
Good night, gentlemen ; — ^we shall, perhaps, meet again.’' 

He was true, in one sense, to hk word ; for, at the next meeting of 
the members old Jacob made his appearance — no longer with the sad 
monotonous cry of Jik phantasmagorian show, but with a sealed packet, 
which he placed in the baron’s hands. He had already exchanged his 
strange conjuror’s dress for a plain suit of black, and looked so rery 
diiFerent, and so comparatively gentlemanly, that it was difficult to sup- 
pose him tp be the same man. He handed also his master’s card, and a 
letter, found to contain an invitation to his country-house, for the baron 
and the blunt major, his friend. • 

" Are we to open this packet really, friend Jacob, if you are indeed the 
same man ?” asked the major. 

The old showman only laughed, and bowed ; and then observed that 
it would be found to contain much of that which he did not think himself 
authorised to relate,— and with a request that the MS. might be returned 
when they had perused it, he hurried back to his now happy home. 

You may be sure the curiosity of the merry brotherhood was hot long 
at fault. The baron read aloud : — 

^ Rich, my own master, and longing for adventure, I reached the 
famed French capital, that mart of the world. I had seen only the 
sunny side of life, — youthful passions were struggling for the ascendant, 
and ere long plunged me into an abyss of extravagance and folly. Ah I 
had I then listened to the warning voice of my honest Jacob, what years 
of unavailing sorrow and regret had I not spared myself! But I shall 
pass over the ordinary incidents in the career of too many men of 
fortune, to dwell upon one or two in particular, which gave a new and 
fatal direction to the current «f my destiny. lu the list of those whom 
I called ray friends — familiar demons would often be a more appropriate 
designation — I counted the Chevalier d’Armincourt, one of the most 
dangerous roues of his infidel club. Fascination of manners, liveliness 
of wit, experience, travel, and an unfailing fund of anecdote and humour, 
added to an assumed air of generous and disinterested regard^for those 
whom he singled out as his victims, gave him almost irresistible influence 
over less practised or weaker minds. His wily couched flattery, and 
depth of dissimulation, made his conquests, with the skill of his rapier, 
easy ones over either sex. Thdugh he had many rivals, fortune had 
hitWto invariably crowned his consmnmate audacity, hypocrisy, and 
cunning. He won my confidence by the singular deference and respect 
he evinced towards me upon eyery occasion, both before his satellites and 
the world, making me the ‘observed of all observers,’ and applauding 
whatever I jpaid or did, to the very echo. So completely, in short, was I 
deluded, that I laughed to scorn the serious looks and broader hints of 
my honest-hearted servant ; naj^, even^nmused myself with showing the 
chevalier some anonymous epistles which 1 received, little complimentary 
to him. It was only a mercy that* poor Jacob was not rendered as 
corrupt and abandoned as the rest of us ; for he had temptations and 
examples more than enough to min twenty less staunch-hearted fellows, 
even while perilling his life to rescue the life and soul of a master then 
so little worthy of love so devoted. 

In our early acquaintance, this most accomplished barbarian— fer such 
he really was — had repeatedly offered me Ids purse, his horses, to bet or 
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to hunt with — his country-house, and an introduction to his favourite 
mistress. Within a short time, however, he had as little scruple in avail- 
ing himself of those obligations to me wnich I had felt too much pride to 
accept of ; and yet all these failed, up to the eleventh hour, to remove 
the scales from my eyes. More than once I took up his quarrels — bled 
on the field as freely as at the banker s “ rouge et noir f ’ and hung, half- 
frantic, over his couch, when on one occasion his life was despaired of. 

How few were able to resist the seductions of a Parisian carnival 
during Easter week, under the old regime. From the central points to 
the extremest outskirts — from the old Boulevards to the new Bois de 
Boulogne, all nature and all art assumed their gaudiest and most attrac- 
tive attire, yet as if all were arrayed in the most negligent and taking 
dishabille. Then, indeed', the world might be said to go round, and 
every body with it, dizzy with pleasure, and the madness in the hearts 
of men, spite of the most persecuting inquisitors and gendarmes on the 
face of the earth. But what are words ? A vision of the kind, amidst 
such a people, must be seen to be appreciated, or the whirl, the distrac- 
tion, the real abandon of the whole scene are lost. 

For “ my friend" D’Armincourt and “ his friend" to have been absent 
from the gorgeous “ spectacle" would have been considered high treason 
against beauty and the spirit of the age. Longchamp and the Bois de 
Boulogne were not then what they have sinhe been made ; but as of 
themselves made for all the social charm and exquisite re-union of the 
wild, the tender, and the gay. 

I was breathing a new element, mad with folly, and D’Armincourt 
shone with more than his usual brilliancy and wit. As the evening 
shadows began to fall, we were returning through a less frequented part 
of the forest, when wo overtook a lady, attended by a single groom, 
seated upon an inexpressibly beautiful Andalusian Arab, which she rode 
and ruled, obedient only to the voice, with an air of uncommon ease and 
grace. If her figure were perfectly faultless, what shall I say of the 
radiant beauty which flashed upon us in those soul-lit features and love- 
inspired «eyes. Never had I experienced such a thrill of delight as my 
eyes for a moment encountered hers. It was, if I can so express it, as if 
my heart had been suddenly struck with the whole artillery — the thun- 
derbolt of love. 

Never had I conceived it possible that so angelic a creature, so rare 
an essence, as it beamed upon us, of aU that is beautiful and fascinating, 
could belong to earth. “ My friend” saw the effect that one look had 
produced upon me, for I could not utter a word. Purposely relaxing 
our horses’ speed, she soon again passed us. Was. it a dream that our 
eyes again met — that the same flash, a flame rather, sealed to dart 
from and to mine, and penetrate to my inmost being ? On, yes ! it is, 
it was — I must and will look upon it so — nothing real — a mere hallu- 
cination and a dream ; — did no(t‘ years of unavailing grief and remorse 
give that beatific vision — the lie ? ' That day I no more lost sight of her 
again till she .entered the antique court-yard of a secluded and somewhat 
gloomy country manrion, like a castle of the old nobility, near Chaillot. 
Two blacks dressed in a foreign livery threw open the gates ; the sound 
of a French horn was heard for a moment, and then other doors were 
heard to open, and the measured tread of many feet. As the castle 
gates closed upon my view, I felt as if I had that moment been shut out 
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of Paradise for ever ; such, I thought, must have been "^the sensation of 
the first man, when flying from it before the sword of fire. 

The promised pleasures of that festive season appeared now the dullest 
and most unmeaning pursuits. Absent, gloomy, distracted, one only 
vision was ever before my eyes, filled the imagination, haunted my soul 
and my rest. 

It was impossible that a keen observer like D*Armincourt should not 
detect the state of my mind. 

“ Why deny it any longer — why try to deceive your best friend — I 
knovp^ all about it.” 

“ What !” I replied, “ that the angry god has lodged his whole 
quiver full of arrows in me at a shot ?” 

Smiling with a peculiar expression — for ‘few villains ever dare trust 
themselves to an open laugh — the best of friends rallied me on the 
extreme folly of a serious passion. “ Either extinguish it, or, the same 
thing,” he added, attain its object.” 

“ Its object !” I exclaimed, ‘‘ impossible.” 

** Nothing more easy ; you are a dreamer, my friend — I a man of 
business — you think her an angel of purity — I believe she is only the 
mistress of the ambassador.” 

I started to my feet. • • 

“ You are mad to say so ; or you must think me mad.” 

“ Love — mad, yes !” was the reply ; “ when you may have her to- 
morrow for the asking. You should take pity on the pretty Rosa — 
deum intersit ! for all her charms cannot maKo the old sinner young 
again.” 

Need I add, that after a short and fierce struggle with my terrific 
passion, I gave into the snare so artfully spread for me — my honour like 
my purse was at his disposal ; he laid the entire plot, and I was but too 
eager to execute it. 

In the dusk of the evening we assumed the uniform of officers of the 
“ gens d’armes,’" and proceeded in a private carriage to the environs of 
Chaillot. A well-forged order de par le Roi, opened to usk public gate 
and private chamber ; in such an atmosphere, spurious as it was, “ the 
boldest held his breath,” and retreated before us as if we had been some 
polluted and unhallowed thing — a political leprosy, and worse such as 
we really were. The old diplomatist was engaged in other intrigues, 
and we went right on to the boudoir of the fair Rosa itself, D’Armin- 
court, who had taken on himself the part of sergeant, very politely 
informed her that he had a government order to secure her person. She 
exhibited the moat charming and touching disorder possible ; threw her- 
self at oj^g feet ; beseeched us to awiut the arrival of her adopted father 
and benefactor ; hut finding us stem and unrelenting, she put on the 
heroine with a deal of beautiful scorn, and condescended to accom- 
pany us. 

We brought her to my own residency near the faubourg St. Antoine. 
I was loud in ray thanks to my “ kind friend,” who had seated himself at 
Rosa's side, taken her hand, and began to address her in language I 
could not brook. She burst into tears, and cast herself imploring my 
protection at my feet. I required an instant reparation, when laughing 
in my face — one of those revolting laughs — he observed, 
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Did you think you were to have the Eon’s shore ? You were eiirse^ 
mistaken if you !” 

So g^at was my ra^ that I threatened to throw Inm there and then 
througph the window, if he did not take himself out of the house. He 
grew deadly pale, whedier from fear or from rage I know not ; but he 

DISAPPEARED. 

It was then my turn to beseech forgiveness and compassion at the feet 
of my fair conqueror, to whom I unbosomed the deep and secret passtcm 
which had impelled me to adopt the desperate step which 1 had just 
done. 

IV. 

The perfidy and presumption displayed by D* Armincourt when he con- 
ceived that he had me in his power, had opened my eyes to his real cha- 
racter. From all previous experience he was led to infer that he could 
play with my honour and right feelings with the same impunity as he had 
done with weaker victims to his arts, whom he first ruined and then 
traonpled npcm, till he made them his submissive creatures to lure other 
young and wealthy madmen into his toils. Numbers of the innocent and 
unsuspecting, especially in a highly polished and corrupted state of 
society, are thus rendered the unhappy instruments of the deep-plotting 
and artful, who become wealthy by the most heartless and atrocious frauds 
under the guise of proffered assistance, till they succeed in getting the 
entire property of the weak or unhappy oljects of their fraud into their 
own hands. Their next step is to compel their victims to defraud their 
own creditors, after having first stepped into the property — often under 
the lure of a friendly conveyance — ^when suddenly they loreclose, throw 
off the mask, leaving the wretched men to bear the whole odium of the 
diahcdic fraud perpetrated by themselves, defeating the object of the laws 
themselves, out-manceuvrlng even the most wily practitioners, and the 
courts of equity as well, — thus reversing the adage by giving them the 
mere shell while they eat the oyster. The consequent ruin of thousands 
of poor working men, and of hard toiling tradesmen, never gives them 
a moment’s uneasiness, but seems rather to add a zest to the sense of 
tiieir triumphant villany. 

D’Armkicourt was one of these strong-headed, deep-plotting men, who, 
as was observed by a legal authority, make the lawyers themselves dis- 
gorge the plunder into Aeir dirty hands, and would, if possible, over- 
reach the arch inopestor and author of irauds himself. 

Though now a chevaKer, he was a true ‘‘ ChevaEer dTndustrie,” for 
he owed all to has sueoessful frauds, which had elevated him from tiie 
very dregs of society. A compassionate bookseller — strange*ir«momaly, 
88 it may appear — ^had first taken compassion on the ragged urchin, aiM 
employed him in sweeping the shop and canying parcels. The too com- 
mon organ of cunning and acquisititeness being highly developed, wore 
already actively at work, — he made lapid way, — and his first great feat 
on which he fouivied his future fortunes, was to aecemplish tlte nan of 
his bmiefrtctor. Like Hogarth’s r^, he advanced in his money career, 
every step^ to some greater villany, and seemed resolved never to loot 
behind him till he dmnld rea(di the end of bis fiagrtious career. Ye^ 
this man displayed the most amiable deportment, the most cahn and 
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gentle manners ; his bland smile, especially when accompanied with the 
urat offers of sympathy with ihe unfortunate, and of service to the 
embarrassed, was perfectly irresistible. As the ^od man is always delighted 
with the company of those whom he has obliged or rescued JBrom wanty 
so this fiend in man^s shape took singuiar pleasure in the society of those 
whom he had ruined ; in rendering them dependent on his smallest 
bounty, for the purpose, doubtless, of making them instrumental to his 
future plans of plunder. 

For once, however, this wily ‘ inammon of unrighteousness* had mis- 
calculated his strength, and mistaken his man. When offering the last 
daring insult to myself and to the being whom I so passionat3y loved, 
taking advantage of me to decoy her from her friend, he believed that he 
had finished his work, — that I was a ruined •man. It was to the noble, 
patient, and disinterested conduct of my poor, faithful Jacob 1 still owed 
my safety and my honour. Long before 1 suspected the cheat, he had 
skilfully counteracted his infernal plots, and by turning his own weapons 
against him, while I was squandering thousands he was regaining them, 
and placing them to my old account. Were there ever fidelity and love 
like his, — proof against the worst errors and frailties of a master whom 
he might have joined in plundering, deserted, or made himself wealthy 
at his expense at any moment! Well might I seek that good and faithful 
servant through the world ; but tliat he should have sought me, — found 
me, and put the crown of tried fidelity on his long devoted service, — that 
is the wonder and the praise. 

My defence of Rosa, and my sorrow for ^at hxwl passed, won her 
confidence and dried her tears. Yes, she confessed, too, that the deep 
impression produced, at first sight, on that fatal day was not shared by 
me alone. She bade me not to think lightly of her ; she was an orphan, 

and had been adopted and educated by Lady M , a niece of the — - 

ambassador. There was a nameless charm in the voice and manner of 


the lovely Rosa, which it was impossible to resist. The ensuing evening, 
as I sat conversing upon the plan of restca-ing her to her friends, and 
making known my ardent wishes to offer her my hand, a noii^ of many 
feet was heard ; the door fiew open, and I was a prisoner in the hands of 
the gens-d’armes. 

My position was most dangerous, it was the work of D’Armincourt, 
who had accused me to the minister while he* affected the greatest sur- 
prise and sympathy, declaring he would never rest till he had obtained an 
order for iny release. But Jacob soon appeared before 1 was committed 
to the Bastille — revealed the entire plot, and earnestly besought me to 
exchange clothes, and save myself while there was yet hope, l&t I owed 
my lib^y to another. Jacob had made known the chevalieris treachezy 
to the friends of Rosa, and an order of the dreaded minister set me free. 

My first impulse was to see|^ D’Armincourt ; but he had fled. A few 

weeks afterwards, I received an invifation from the ambassador; 

and I had the pleasure of beholding Rosa and Lady L , and of being 

accepted on the footing of a lover. Wliat was my horror, then, the very 
next day, to see under the head of “ Case of Abduction,” in the MonU 
teur^ an account of Rosa having been carried off in returning late in the 
evening through the Bois de Boulogne,” Having heard that the 
chevalier possessed a small estate and castle not far from Amiens, it im- 
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mediately suggested itself to me, that thither he had borne his prize. 
Love and vengeance at once gave wings to my pursuit. Arrived in the 
neighbourhood, I soon ascertained that he was actually there ; and to 
avoid suspicion, and obtain access to the object of my search, I assumed 
the dress of a labourer, taking my faithful Jacob along with me. To his 
address I again owed the means of conveying a letter to the fair prisoner, 
acquainting her with my presence and the plan arranged for her escape. 
A spot in the adjacent grounds, close to which a carriage and four were 
in waiting, was indicated, at a late hour the ensuing evening, and there I 
impatiently awaited the result. I had received by the same means pro- 
posed by Jacob a few lines in reply to my note, assuring me that she 
would not fail. 

Though it was my intention, for the sake of Rosa, to avoid an open 
fracas if possible, I had taken the precaution that we should be both well 
armed. About an hour, that seemed days, after we had taken our sta- 
tion, I saw, to my infinite joy, a white form, glancing here and there-— 
now" lost — ^now flashing bright through the dusky shade, and rapidly 
approaching. By the quick beating of my heart, the same wild agita- 
tion I had felt on first beholding her, I knew it must be my only beloved 
one ; and the next moment she was in my arms. 

‘‘ Save yourself,” she cried; “he will kill you — he is in pursuit.” 

Even as she spoke a shot was fired — another, and another. As I 
rushed forward, I saw the lovely being I adored lifeless at my feet, while 
my poor devoted servant staggered and fell. 

I caught one glance f)f a demon face, as I thought, mocking and 
mowing at me through the shadowy trees, rendered more indistinct in 
the gathering nightfall — and a sneering demoniac laugh, such as I had 
once before heard, fell on my ear. Was it real, or all one hideous 
dream? For it seemed as if ages of accumulated horror were pressed 
into that one fearful moment. I dreamed that 1 fired again and again, 
as I at last reached and threw myself with the fury of outraged love and 
despair upon that fiendlike foe. Nothing could resist the maniac impulse 
— I felt my sword pierce through and through that traitorous miurder- 
teeming heart — I could not exhaust my rage even upon the dead, till the 
sounds of rapid feet and many voices scared me like some wild beast from 
his hungry feast. I fled as if pursued by all the furies which I had let 
loose at every gash into* the human heil of that whited sepulchre — an 
infidel, corrupt, and hard abandoned heart. 

But as vainly I fled, and sought balm for the wounds of my bleeding 
heart in war, adventure, and travel. No forlorn hope — no wild tempting 
of fate, brought the wished-for rest to me. * The only flame that warmed 
the cold, dead re^on of my heart, was the meeting with ^y dear old 
friend and faithful to the last — the showman Jacob. 
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AN HISTOmCAL ROMANCE. 

Chapter VI. 

This narrative, which beg'an its -course like that of a summer sun, in 
gladness and light, is fated by the nature of the times and the events of 
which it has to treat, as th^t orb often is, to get in gloom and sadness. 
Gay were the fetes, and full of peace, and joy the period that dawned on 
the birth of our heroine; but the intervening *years, which must be passed 
lightly over because but little connected witli her history, were Riled with 
national discords and evils, which, like the dark clouds gathering on the 
surface of the angry heavens, seemed foreboders of the fearful storm which 
was destined to sweep with uncontrollable fury over the devoted land — 
to bow the highest and to crush the heads of the lowly. . 

Charles V., bent by infirmities and premature decay, appears rather to 
have sufiered the sceptre to escape from a hand no longer able to hold it, 
than, as he vrould have persuaded the world which he blinded to the very 
dropping of the curtain, out of contempt for worldly grandeur. Many 
and various, indeed, were the causes attributed to this last, and as it waa 
considered, most extraordinary event that closed the career of so great a 
man ; but, in examining facts and divesting them of opinions, it would 
rather seem the more simple, though the less romantic solution, that 
nature triumphed at last over the conqueror of men, and that he felt his 
sufferings gradually enslaving his soul. Too proud to let so mean a cause 
impair a fame so bright, he rather chose at once to tear it from the page of 
history ere harm should befall it ; it was nobly thought, though, perhaps, 
unadvisedly done. 

Having, with the utmost solemnity and pomp, divested himself of all 
his worldly possessions — which he shared between his* son and brother — 
he retired to a convent iu Spain with barely a sufficient maintenance, 
which, it would seem was not even regularly paid by his ungrateful heirs. 
His sisters, the Queens of France and Hungary, followed him to that 
countiy ; and on the third yeariufter their departure from the Netherlands 
they had all three ceased to exist. Thus Philip found himself entirely 
left to his own resources in the government of a country which, as we 
have elsewhere observed, he could neither understand nor appreciate. 

That Philip wag a man vlio, in whatever path of life it had been his lot 
to walk, ^uld have been bad, no one who ejeamines his character closely, 
and the ^ssions by which he was govenied, can doubt; and it seems un- 
avoidable that he should prov^, as he eventually did, a cruel and an impo- 
litic monarch. A passionate desire 4br power and a jealousy of all wl|p 
appear in the least degree to encroach upon, or slight it-ra poverty of 
mind and intellect which makes a man suspicious, and even envious of 
those who display greater talents than be feels conscious of possessing — 
these are defects, alas, too common to human nature, and are often found 
to embitter domestic happiness even in the humblest walks of life ; but 
whereas in such cases they only blight the existence of a few, when they 
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appear in one in whom uncontrolled power is vested, thousands are con- 
demned to mourn and perish for the constitutional defects of one man. 

There were, besides, other causes that must at all times, and in all eases, 
have led to results more or less painful. Philip had no slight difficulties 
to contend with in the management of that portion of his fair inheritance 
which his father had most recommended to his care. The first, the 
greatest, the unconquerable one was his being a stranger. Neither the 
hearts of his people nor his own could pass that rubicon and meet half- 
way. His father had stood in a somewhat similar predicament with the 
Spaniards, and they had not always considered themselves fidrly treated 
by him. A Fleming by birth, his affections had remained true to his 
countiy; the nobles of the Netherlands had in all things been preferred 
to the proud Casrilliaus; now the time was arrived for the triumph of the 
latter, and, in their turn, the Flemish nobles were overlooked, if not ac- 
tually disliked. 

Everything in the Low Countries was calculated to displace and disgust 
the young monarch. The very system of the government, as it had been 
transmitted to the different states by their sovereigns previous to their 
being united under one sceptre, was most irksome to his feelings. Every- 
where his stubborn will found a check. The rights of the states seemed 
an infringement of his own. 

A writer of the time compares, quaintly enough, the relative situation 
in which the sovereign and the people of this country stood towards each 
other in consequence of the great liberties and immunities enjoyed by the 
latter, to that of a well-regulated union, where the privileges of either in- 
dividual are so clearly defined that neither can transgress with impunity. 
This may be a very happy state of thin^ with well-disposed parties; but 
if the menace were to consist of a Mahomedaii husband and a Christian 
wife, the difference of opinions entertained by the parties as to the just 
limits of power would endanger, if not destroy, the good xinderstaiiding 
between them. The Netherlands, indeed, were not unlike a good-natured, 
easy fraw, that only wanted a little humouring to go right, but, like most 
women, were easily roused to intention. Philip, however, prefeired the 
curb to the snaffle in all his dealings with mankind, and he soon tried 
how far he might proceed with the changes and innovations he was de- 
termined to introduce. , 

He first essayed to place Spaniards in dffice and rituations of trust, a 
measure which the laws of the country prohibited. It was an encroach- 
ment upon the privileges he had sworn to respect. Nor was his endea- 
vour attended with success. The three powers which composed the states, 
the nobility, the clergy, and the representatives of towns, all opposed it 
with equal firmness, and the King had the humiliation to be <|jbliged to 
give up a point which policy should have forbidden him to attempt. 

War with France, which had bee^ distasteful, and ewn harrassing, to 
the Flemings, after having lasted, ‘with short intermissions^ for many 
years, was at length brought to a close. Hiis much-desired event, 
attributable ^to the decisive victories gained by llie king^s party, was 
chiefly due to the skill and gallantry of the Count of Egmont, for whose 
services Plulip affected as much gratitude as the nation really felt. The 
Spanish troops, however, yet lingered in their garrisons, although peace 
put an end to every ostensible reason for detaining them; and the 
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FlenuDgs were not slow in seizing upon tins sul^ct of diseonteni) against 
winck they loudly protested. 

The depredatory, overbearing, and oppressive conduct of Aese troops 
was the cause of as much suffering and annoyance to the mhalntantB of 
the towns and provinces as the presence of a conquering army could have 
been ; and the king was obliged, at Ghent, to li^n to a truth from the 
Hps of the Syndic of that town which his courtiers would have little cared 
to breathe in his ear. 

“ What need,” said he, boldly, “.have we of foreigners among us, that 
neighbouring nations may think we are too foolish or too weak to defend 
our own frontiers? We deserve not, nor will \^e incur such blame. Let 
the strangers depart from among us ; we need them not.” 

“ I suppose,” replied the king, “the nextihing I shall hear will be a 
desire that I also depart, for I, too, am a stranger.” And he left the 
council in the midst of a deep silence, for what he had just said had found 
an echo in every heart. 

It was, however, necessary to the secret purposes of Philip that these 
troops should not be withdrawn, and he still retained them in the Nether- 
laud^ under specious petences, contenting himself with soothing the 
general irritation by fair promises. 

However much the in4ividual characters of princes and rulers may 
modify their prindples of government, there is one great truth which is 
worthy of remark. Contemporary monarchs, like contemporary subjects, 
are generally actuated by the same rules of polic}% and pursue the same 
objects ; and as there is ever an kprit dxt siecle^ which tends to one 
point, so there is an esprit des gouvernemenSf which tends, as much as 
possible, to counteract it. The great aim of Charles V, and of Philip II., 
his son, was to crush the budding reform of an antiquated religion which, 
like all establishments of long standing, required purification aM revision; 
but such an attempt seemed, to the fanatic zeal of the period, a monstrous 
iimovatioD, threatening to bring others in its course — as dangerous and 
hostile to the authority of princes as tliis ^a s likely to prove to that of 
prelates. Hence we sec Catherine de Vtci and her sons. Maiy of 
England, and so many minor princes, resisting this reformation by all the 
means in their power ; and in comparing these means we shall invariably 
find them the same. The cabinets of Spain, France, and Italy were 
governed by the same crafty, doubling, sbifring^ spiiit. Falsehood, pre- 
varication of every kind, secret assassination, or a public execution, were 
the measures to which they alike resorted. So ordinary a tactic was it 
in those times to play off one party against another, and to turn to 
account every private hatred er jealousy, tliat we, the impartial posterity, 
cannot understand how so many of the noblest and the best could have 
fedlen vietk^s to so stale a trick. 

Upon such principles rested Jhe entire superstructure of Philip’s policy 
in the Netherlands. To destroy, firtt, the new religion, whose pure 
dawning light seemed as offeusive in his eyes, and those of hi» allies, as 
though it had been Ihe rude glare of a general confia^tion ; and, in 
repressmg It, pennitring but that one object to become visible; to curtail, 
and ultimately destroy, the liberties of the Low Countries; these were the 
views he had at heart. Charles V. had thought to effect this by intro- 
ducing the Spanish Inquisition, but liad, as we have elsewhere shown, 
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permitted himself to be overruled by the representations of his sister, the 
Queen of Hungary. He had, however, enacted penal laws of such extra- 
ordinary severity against heretics (as those of the new sect were called 
during its first struggles for existence), that where these could be accepted 
and put in force, the resistance to the inquisition must seem rather a 
matter of jealousy of prerogative than of humanity. 

The Low Countries bore with the penal laws, because the execution of 
them was vested in native authorities ; but they would suffer nothing 
foreign to take root in their soil. The bishops were those to whom all 
inquiry in religious matters was especially committed; but they were 
few, and, being count||yiqen of the delinquents — although we can see no 
ground whatever for su^ a supposition — were probably suspected of 
being too lenient ; and Philip determined to create a new set, invested 
with more extensive powers, more independent of the secular arm than 
heretofore, and thus gradually to pave the way for the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, which he was determined to introduce one day into the Netherlands, 
Dominicans, auto da fe, and all. But, cautious in his approaches towards 
this great aim, he gave the people fair promises, and resolved upon 
leaving the difficult task of furthering his designs in the hands of the one 
to whom he should delegate his power. For this situation two com- 
petitors offered themselves to the eye of , the public, equally dis- 
tinguished hy birth and popularity — the Princes of Orange and of 
Gavres, commonly called Count of Egmont. The first was an inde- 
pendent prince, hy right of his territory of Orange, in France, and 
was much considered by the mass, on account of his extraordinary muni- 
ficence, and the favour extended towards him by the late emperor. 
By the more reflective he was equally valued for early talent, which 
had been ripened by his training in the cabinet of Charles V. The 
Count of Egmont was yet dearer to the people. No less illustrious 

by birth and ajliances than the former — the favourite of the day the 

victor whose laurels were yet green — to whom the people thought them- 
selves chiefly indebted for t^ peace they prized so higlily — a man of 
manners pnost bland — a s(m/^e merit in those days — his fame was the 
theme upon which all lovedto dilate — ^liis person the idol of all hearts. 
Between these two, therefore, the chances were imagined to lie. But 
little did those know Philip who gave this matter such consideration. 
Never could it, for a single moment, ha,ve entered the thoughts of the 
suspicious monarch, to appoint either the consun^ate politician, or the 
successful soldier, to a place of such high trust. 

Many, indeed, entertained the opinion that the Duchess of Lorraine, 
his cousin, had every right to expect to be named Regent of the Nether- 
lands, as a recompense for her strenuous exertions to ac^mpiish the 
much-wished-for peace with France. This, too, was erroneous." Philip 
hod, in his half-sister Margaret (daugl^er of the emperor hy a noble 
damoiselle of the name of Vanguest), the wife of Octavio Farnese, 
Prince of Parma and Piacenza, alL he could have sought for or desired. 
Her son an hostage in his hands ; her husband’s estates within his grasp; 
a portion of them, wrenched from him by the emperor, held out as the 
possible price of satisfactory services — these considerations must make 
her a tool in his hand — a slave to his wdll ; whilst her firm, active mind, 
and great knowledge of affairs, ensured her being an able one. Hb 
choice, he imagined, would be fully justified in the eyes of the world by 
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her high rank and close consanguinity with himself, and likely to flatter 
the Netherlan^ers, bom as she was amongst them. He was not mis- 
taken. All parties were satisfied ejpcept the two candidates for the 
place she was, henceforth, to fill, the Princes of Orange and of Gavres, 
who never could forget, nor forgive, the disappointment their ambition 
had met with. 

'The king received the Duchess of Parma with every possible show of 
respect. He hastened to 'form hbr privy-council in the manner he 
thought itiost advisable, empowering her, in case of great difficulty, to 
assemble around her, and appeal for help and advice to, the Knights of 
the' Golden Fleece. He invested her, in short, with every outward 
appearance of power; but, in his secret heart incapable of reposing con- 
fidence in any one, he left her, as chief counsellor, one who had long 
been a favourite with his father — a man of obscure origin, Anthony 
Perrenot, of Granvella, aftei’wards so celebrated under the title of Car- 
dinal Granvella — to whose guidance the princess was given t9 under- 
stand she was in great measure to submit. He gave her secret instruc- 
tions to inaugurate the new bishops, of whom Granvella was one, and to 
re-establish in full vigour the penal laws, which had fallen somewhat into 
disuse. He named the highest of the Flemish nobility to the govern- 
ment of the different provinces. The Spanish soldiery he left under the 
command of Orange and of Egmont, in the hope that the popularity of 
the leaders would somewhat soften the hatred entertained for the men, 
and, with many fair promises, not one of which he kept or meant to 
keep, he bade the Netherlands, their grey skie®, and stubborn hearts, 
what he inwardly determined should be an eternal farewell, and de- 
parted, leaving a woman to struggle with the difficulties he had created 
but had not the courage to face. 

These would have been sufficient in themselves to have required and 
drawn out the best abilities of the princess ; but they were greatly in- 
creased by the presence of Granvella. Although his. worst enemies 
could not deny the real genius for affairs, the distinguished talents 
of this man, yet not even his best friendBmd supporters coild gloss 
over the harsh, and every way unamiable traits of his character. He 
displayed in kis conduct all the overbearing presumption of a parvenu ; 
and the nobles, disgusted at having to endure this from one of so mean 
an origin, treated him with contempt, which *he repaid with hatred. 
Thus the breach daily grew wider. Party-spirit rose at length to so 
high a pitch that most of the privy-council refused to take their seats, 
pleading, with some show of justice, that it was unnecessary for them to 
go through what could be called nothing but a mere matter of form, 
every subject^laced before them for examination having been previously 
judged, and ‘decided upon, by Margaret and Granvella. This was, in- 
deed, so true, that the latter ®ven went the length of marking, those 
parts of the s letters with which Mb did not think it advisable the 
council should be made acquainted, kn vain did the boldest and highest 
among them— the Prince of Orange, the Counts of Egmont and Do 
Horn— write to the king, to entreat the recall of the obnoxious minister; 
he was still supported by his sovereign. 

The discontent of the higher classes spread like wildfire amongst the 
lower; and scorn, derision, and insult, met the hated Granvella at every 
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step. In his public and his private feelings he was equally wounded. All 
the^ disorders to which the enforcing of the. edicts against the Protestants 
had given rise, the obstinate refusal of some towns to receive the new 
bishops, the rebellious opposition of others, the discontent prevailing 
throughout all classes, in short, were openly laid to his charge. Orange, 
Kgmont, and Horn declared themselves his most inveterate opponents, 
and put themselves at the head of the league which was now formed 
against him. In the midst of these tumults, seeing that his presence ex- 
asperated all parties to such a degree that the nobles abandoned the 
council, and neglected their charges as governors of provinces; and that 
she, alone, unsupportesl, and very inditlercntly provided with money, 
could not even attempt to stem the disorders daily increasing, Margaret 
herself was compelled to write to'hcr brother rngiug the recall of the un- 
popular minister. 

The people of Antwerp represented to the king, by letters and by 
deputies, that the new measures, if enforced, would drive the foreign 
merchants— most of whom were of the reformed church— from among 
them, and that their departure, followed as it must unavoidably be by 
numerous emigrations, and the total want of public credit and confidence, 
would ruin the town. They prayed, therefore, that they inight be exempt, 
in some degree, from the severity of the laws. They succeeded beyond 
their hopes, and were permitted to remain, as before, unmolested by the 
new bishops ; but the penal laws were not revoked, and the dread of 
religious persecutions, and the bloody tragedies that were daily enacted 
before their eyes, drove shoals of foreigners, and many native merchants 
from their splendid establishments ; and the general discontent— -which 
was fast settling into a deeper feeling — was fostered by the angry 
nobility. 

To all this the regent saw no possibility of providing a remedy, so 
long as Granvella, a being equally odious to all parties, remained in 
power ; and Philip was at length obliged to give up the point, and recall 
the minister. But this juasure came all too late, lii vain did the 
nobles ve-appear at the JRncil, and devote their nightly vigils to the 
afiairs of state ; the time had gone by when things might have been 
brought back to their former order. The ferment was not be calmed ; 
and the religious persecutions, pursued with increased zeal, revolted 
every generous spirit,* every heart susceptible of humanity, whether it 
beat in a Catholic bosom or in one of the reformed faith. 

The wise and the good among the nobility took compassion on the 
sufterings of their countrymen, which called loudly for i-edress. Egmont 
went to Spain, at the request alike of the regent and the king, to lay 
before him the grievances of the Low < Countries ; and the hopes of the 
whole nation were fixed upon the issue. He was receivea in a manner 
likely to blind, if not actually to win l^ra over. Every means of flatter- 
ing his pCTsonal vanity, or of dhgaging his interests, were resorted to ; 
and promises, as usual, were Iwrished upon him. But on his return 
home he discovered that he had been merely fawned upon to keep the 
nation quiet ; that the sovereign who owed him so much had played him 
false— had tried to wither his bright 6une by raising suspicions against 
him in the bosom of his countrymen. Thb roused the noble Egmont's 
just indigaarion, aad<was'«a clear demeiislxationito^dl parties nf ths irre- 
vocability of the king's designs. 
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The minds of the people were now more irritated than ever. Philip 
had tried, but in vain, to introduce the inquisition, of which he was 
determined to prove himself the champion, into his Italian states. They 
represented to him there could be no fiecessity for it where there were no 
heretics, and he was obliged to give up the point. The same result, 
about the same period, attended the pope’s endeavours to introduce it at 
Venice. The Venetians replied they would punish heretics, but not in 
Spanish. Not deterred by these failures, Philip now resolved, under the 
name of' the decrees of the Council of Trent, to force it upon the 
Netherlands. 

The Low Countries had by this time sufferei much and long. They 
had resisted as mildly as their necessities would allow them, but human 
patience has its boundaries; and this last, most arbitrary act, overstepped 
them all. No spirit, however dull and tame — no heart, however cold— 
could submit to the overwhelming miseries with which this cruel edict 
threatened the land. An unwise, an unfeeling monarch had lain on 
them woes so grievous that even rebellion could not make their lot worse, 
but gave them at least a chance of throwing off a yoke too galling to be 
borne. If ever a people was driven to justifiable despair, it was the 
Flemings, under Philip II. In the midst of this political tornado does 
the nature of this tale compel us to take up again our narrative. 


VALDARNO; OR. THE ORDEAL OF ART- WORSHIP. 

A BIOGEAPHY. 

^pncmct| 

Chaptek L 

Cal 3£ was the hour, and soft the air, 

When last I paced those heights tionc: 

Calm was the houf, all nature fair, 

When last there with my lovely one. 

Since, sorrow’s drifting gloom hath moved, 

Like cypress shade, o’er uU I loved. 

Fronji Bello Sguardo I beheld 
Palace, and tower, and shrine below, 

Where Art tier native court had held 
Since Amo first was heard to flow. 

There st(X)d the jMeasant dive grove, 

And by me was my earljP love. 

• 

Alone, I seek the heights once more. 

And see the olive grove again ; 

Not as it was in days of yore; 

And joyless is Yaldamo’s plain I 
For, with a sigh, I vacant see 
The spot vriiere once she stood by me. 

2 n2 
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Her glance was as a beam divine, 

A light to ail on which it bent: 

Now in each palace, tower, and shrine, 

I but behold her monument; 

And the loved vision from me cast, 

With one sad look upon the past. 

As the once bright prospect of happiness receded — the outline of whose 
declining shades thus hung on the horizon — the phantom was replaced by 
thoughts of intellectual grandeur and visions of fame. But despite the 
celebrity of my friend, which every day rang in my ears, I entertained no 
wish to succeed in the comic strain, charming as were its productions. 
Imaginative minds have above all others a sense of the absurd, and take 
pleasure in amusing the world with their light humour. Are not the 
professed wits, however, obliged to drink for the occasion? Their gifts are 
enviable, although as age comes on their cleverness fails, while their sense 
of the ludicrous grows more inveterate ; and thence is the stroke of wit 
and of palsy often associated in the same grimace. 

In society, I enjoyed both wit and laughter, and contributed ray fair 
portion to the general fund of amusement : but when I sat down to write, 
a sort of spell crossed me ; 1 was at once imperturbably serious. And 
then I believed earnestness to be at the bottom of everything on earth, 
from the vaticinations of the bard down to the joyous shout of the 
drunkard. Though 1 might revel in the choicest wit, it was yet only 
ephemeral nectar; its laughter ever reverberated less distantly tlian 
thought along the galleries of a future ; for the migrating «oul, after 
passing its Inst echo, might travel on, far on, amidst the noiseless man- 
sions of meditation ! 

Angus did not come according to his engagement, and ray sister stilt 
delayed ; so time passed heavily with me in thinking over the things 
which should have been done. 

My mornings were spent with Thanatos, concerning whom certain 
hints that I had received from Angus led me to suspect him of crime. 
Though full proof was waning of guilt, his presence was distasteful to 
me ; and so small was ray respect for him, that I did not fail to visit him 
with my anger on eveiy occasion, whatever it might have been that 
annoyed me. The vengeance due to others, and yet to be paid, those 
wlio should have been dpemed too fragile to bear it, was thus meanwhile 
wreaked upon his head. * 

At this period I was far from well ; all things appeared provokingly 
quiet, and to invite me into inordinate action. The succeeding scenes 
will afford a better illustration of the state in which my mind then was, 
than can be supplied by any other description. 

“ Open that drawer,” I said to Thanatos one morning, v after having 
dictated the above verses. He found it locked. “ No, not that,*’ I con- 
tinued ; “ the one under it — ^is that locked too ?” 

“ It is,” replied he. 

“ Here is the key, then.” • 

** It does not fit,*’ replied he. 

“Try it upside down.” 

“ It is no use,” said be, still fumbling at key-hole. 

Blow into it, and try once more.” 

He obeyed, with no better success. I then added, with subdued sarcasm, 

“ Do you tliink you could pick it?” 
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Observing ihat these words were delivered in a tone of irony, he looked 
circumspectly towards where I stood, as if to learn whether my manner 
also was one of suspicion. But my back had been turned upon him while 
yet I spoke, under the conjecture that he would seek in my face a mean- 
ing. Shortly after this, I set him his daily task, with a countenance 
marked by inquietude, and he was for a moment cast down ; but his inde- 
pendence of spirit was such, it did not long keep under, but as a float 
which rises to the surface as quickly as it is struck beneath, was soon as 
buoyant as ever. He had more than once scattered about verses of his 
own, the sentiments of which gave proof of intellect ; a quality that he 
now turned against me by realising an icy indifference of demeanour 
while I dictated to him my own impassioned compositions. 

I was engaged in hastening a work of fiction through the press at the 
time which I allude to, and the following scene will supply another ex- 
ample of the dialogues which passed between me and my secretary on this 
occasion. 

** Will you not condescend to place your name in the title-page of 
your book ?” inquired Thanatos. 

“ My name will not appear,” I replied. 

“ Dare I ask the motive of this decision ?” he resumed. 

You would not comprehend it if I told you.” 

“ There you mistake my powers,” he said, with a smile of humility : 

though it be little that 1 can originate, it is much that I can understand, 
with the assistance of a little explanation.” 

** An anonymous act may be an offering to the known, of gifts en- 
trusted to one by the unknown,” said 1. 

“ But the Unknown always has been revealed to higher sense,” observed 
Thanatos. 

“ Not to many.” 

His name is at least known to all civilised men,” he replied. 

You deem, then, that I should adopt the sentiments of the vulgar, 
and inscribe my name in letters, forgetful of the spirit which pervades the 
whole?” 

Thanatos would have replied, but I walked up to him with measured 
stride, and drowned his voice in mine. 

“ Silence, thou menial !” I continued ; ** be it thy task to listen, as well 
as to obey. Learn that the expansible soul, even in heathens, finds the 
apostolic ofiice its destiny ; its commission to proclaim aloud what the 
unknown utters within it. But while gifts of propheejr thus spring up 
like boiling fountains within the ^oul, were it not vanity m a mere man to 
pve his name^ which ns the sign-manual of the'body, unto that which has 
its source in immortality? If the work be one of the few creations which 
were ftamed by antecedent decree, let science explore, let research bring 
to light what was never known bbfore t^public honour. The appellation 
by which a family is distinguished is but a private sign ; but the same 
given to glorious actions has no longer the limited sense it had, but 
becomes vast and effulgent.” 

This address terrified Thanatos, and some time before it was concluded 
he had escaped from his seat; and retired to various parts of the room to 
elude my pursuit. 

My passions now much excited, I felt equal to the task of taxing 
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Thanatos with crime, afforded the opport^ty by the rerses of his to 
which I have recently alluded. 

« Is this your handwriting ?” I asked, as I held out the scrap of paper • 
on which the verses were written. 

« It is," he replied, with a forced smile. I can rest content with the 
pale glory of being self-known." 

“ Indeed!" said I, with mock incredulity. “ I perceive it is an address 
to himself by the fratricide." 

Thanatos burned with rage. “Where did you find it," said he. 
“ However, you may read it — a mere passing thought, springing up in 
the interval of severer dfities." 

“ It has merit,” I said, and appears to me written with the force of 
truth, if not of inspiration." 

He blushed again, and as often turned pale \vith anger. When I saw 
him in this helpless plight, my compassion was awakened, and 1 thought 
that the cautions given me by Angus might after all be unfounded. 

“ Forgive me," I said ; “ your feelings are hurt. It was not my 
intention to distress you. Indeed, my temper is noji good, as it once was. 
Go to Moiitecatino, the physician, and beg him to visit me. He, by 
means of his sacred art, will soften the irascibility under which I 
labour." 

Thanatos was at the point of departure, when, beckoning him to 
return, I said, “ Go forth this morning and summon the citizens to an 
entertainment on the fifteenth night from the present. Invite the 
Antinori, the Ricasoii, the Valori, the Guicciardini, the Ridolfi, the 
Muriispiiii, the Accolti, the Scali, the Braciolini, the Strozzi, the Pitti ; 
and, if any of them be in the city, the Rucellai, the Salviati, and the rest 
of the Palleschi party. Indeed, no one need be overlooked who has 
leisure and good breeding. As a guide to you, there are some hun- 
dred names outside, which appear to have been left at the palace gate 
since ray return home. In the New Market, you will be met by Greek, 
Albanian, Turk, Frank, and Moor, for the merchants assemble there. 
Bid all cbme who will ; and say I desire to introduce my sister to a circle 
at once wide and w'orthy to beJiold her beauty. Let every delicacy be in 
constant readiness, from midnight to the hour of dawn. The decorations, 
too, let be such as to befit the occasion. Yet one more word. You 
know Montecatino, the physician ? Be sure to invite him. Bid him also 
visit me to-day, at sunset.” 

In the course of an hour I was at the door of a young artist, called 
Piombino, who lived in the Via Larga- I desired to accomplish a 
double end by this visit. He was within, his home umong painted heads 
strewn upon floors, landscapes suspended in air, letters and books 
upon tables which were never dusted, aud figures and busts in plaster, 
standing for their likeness in corners or‘ on shelves. By the window an 
easel stood, like a throne, and therp the monarch was at work with brush 
and palette — not a real creator, bik rather a solitary clerk in an office of 
creation’s works. 

“€ome to the Aula Palace, fifteen nights hence, to a grand entertain- 
ment," I said; “ and if you know any peasant as graceful as yourself, 
and as good-looking, bnng him with you* I have reastms for this 
request" 
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“The latter,*' replied the artist, “I cao readily iurnish. Indeed, so 
beautiful is he to whom I allude, that to entertain the notion of ever 
rivalling the graces of his person, would he laughable. When you see 
him you will say so too." ^ 

“The dresses," I said, “ will be those of the last century, with which, 
of course, neither you nor the youth you speak of can be provided. 
Spare no expense; the cost is mine. .1 refuse all thanks. Farewell! — 
unless you will accompany tnc in a walk.” 

Not long after this conversation had been held between us, we were in 
the street, and close upon the suburbs. We went out at the Porta San 
Gallo, then ascended the road to the right, whigh leads to Fiesole. 

“ You clearly understand me. I require a peasant who speaks ,the 
purest Tuscan ; of manners simple and attractive ; and of such a one the 
face must necessarily be beautiful, or nature would belie herself. Tell me, 
is such truly to be found ?" 

We were passing the Villa Palmieri as I spoke, when the gate, which 
is to the left, opened slowly, and a young man stood before us. I was 
struck with his looks, and was led to say, “ Chance here presents us with 
the realisation of ou# utmost wishes ; let us address him, and hear the 
mother tongue.*' 

“ It is the very man himself,*' said the artist, as the peasant approached 
him. “ His name is Moro.^’ 

They entered into conversation, and I listened, while all three of us 
returned to the artist’s house. The peasant was free fit)m embarrassment 
when I addressed him, and made reply with a rapid fluency of speech, 
the sentiment of which gave play to features of unique beauty,* 

“ Surely,** thought I, “ ipy sister could love this man, or at least be 
attracted by him from another. When dressed gaudily, he would sur- 
pass, in outward appearance,, every prince in Ffbrence.” 

After a time, I was once more alone with the artist. He asked if he 
had exaggerated the peasant’s personal advantages. I replied, that 
description could not reach, much less flatter, a countenance so new and 
expressive. He then told me that he employed him as a model. I sug- 
gested a Spanish dress for him, wliich the artist approved; and, Anally, 

I cautioned him to give Moro some instructions as to his behaviour in the 
presence of an august circle. It appeared, however, that he had already 
accompanied his patron into select society. It how only remained for me 
to reward the artist for his service. 

“ You are at a difficult work,” I said, as I glanced over the easel. 

“ I shall do nothing fit to exhibit yet,” he answered. 

“ Let every touqh of the brush feel the influence of your faith in the 
attainment^of perfection,*' said I, “ and the result is liopefuL It is a 
grand thing to be satisfied with your last work only until a next eclipses 
it id your eyes. I am your admirer. As a proof of ray sincerity, let me 
ask you to paint me a large picture. •The subject shall be determioed by 
yourself, the price by me, and payment made at the mounting of 
canvas." 

His eyes were flushed with delight, and I saw them stiU ghstening on 
the dark stairs as he followed me to the door. 

Musing as I went along, my foot next touched the step of Musonto’e 
dwelling. It was time that I had paid this visit. It was in fulfilment of 
a duty mng due to the dead. How was it that had hitherto delayed 
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it? My thoughts had run in a perpetual current on Ippolito and his 
concerns, yet never had I felt equal to the responsibility of claiming him 
as a wari I still remembered the pure light of his eyes, and a certain 
resemblance in his features to one I loved, and I wished to have him. 
The hour of our union, however, seemed daily to elude me. Were our 
footsteps still to be on the neighbouring rays of a revolving circle, that 
while I gave him desultory chase he still went on, the distance between 
us the same? My hand was now on the door; another instant and 
I had been on the stairs. 1 hesitated, and the next minute saw Angus. 
He stood in front of me ; and in the brief interval which precedes full 
recognition, my joy was great. But when I came to pass my eyes over 
his face, I saw that gladness was not there. The compressed lip and the 
tristful expression told me why he had not kept his promise of visiting 
me ; told me that he had been absent on trouble ; that his pleasures and 
hopes, at other times so vivid, had quitted this jilting world, their 
ordinary sphere, the far-extending range of his object-loving nature. 
They, had shrunk into utter nought, as, when touched, do the ever- 
exploring horns of the snail. And upon this nought, this blank of robbed 
affections, were these pleasure and hopes — not brisk, once, but emaciate 
and languid. They looked out of his vacant eye as across a pathway 
which had no end — the track followed by the «exhausted soul when she 
fixes her stare on what is present still, but to her invisible. I saw that 
something that he strove to keep to himself had happened. My discon- 
tents seemed to collapse in the presence of that sublime and now unhappy 
man. He was going to speak, and did not; his soul swollen with trouble 
— swoUen^as the sea, when, passive itself, it is goaded by something 
within it. He put his arm in mine, and marched me slowly forward, 
with downcast looks. At length he said, *^So, I have lost my poor 
father!” • 

He walked rapidly on when he had uttered these few words, but 
shortly slackened his pace again. I made no reply and felt why he had 
observed a like silence towards me on a similar occasion. 

‘*Ah, h§ was such a father!” said Angus. “And T was on the 
point of returning home to visit him. Now I am alone!” 

I dared not ask him where that home was, so route was his manner, so 
smothered every sigh that escaped his breast. His thoughts ran moun- 
tains high ; they rolled as ‘if sucked up by the spirit of love towards a 
firmament not unknown to the experienced in sorrow, where the departed 
wander in peace. We walked on ; but onl^ at distant intervals did he 
observe my being with him, and in these he mvariably warned me against 
the man w^ho was constantly about my person. Then would he relapse, 
and, like a soul who suddenly pursues divine things wi^ more^an dally 
ardour, seemed to be travelling again with his father, conscious not of 
present, but only of speedy separation. ^ 

It was evening before I reached*diome. My thoughts, quieter than 
theji had been in the nmrning, were still deeply perturbed. I threw 
myself back, dispirited, into a large chair in the ante-room, but was no 
sooner seated than I found myseU by Montecatino’s side, in the dusk. 
A shudder ran over me as I recollected the sensations which had led roe 
to summon him ; and now, in his company, I was unwilling to betray my 
feelings to bis ear, though I felt the need of hb counsel. 
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" Do you believe that the moon affects the sick ?” I said, as I pre- 
sented my wrist. 

It is said to exercise a baneful influence over the insane,” he replied; 
*^and 1 have mojce than once seen their malady at its height during 
the full.” 

^‘How does it touch them; with its cold beams? Or does it draw 
light from them, as well as from other sources, to slake its thirst ?” 

‘‘ Ah, ^that is beyond our arL to tell,” replied he. And, with such 
brief dialogue, we at that time j^rted. 


Chapter II. • 

The grand staircase and its succession of rooms above, in the outer 
quadrangle of the palace, were enlivened by evergreens and barmers, 
with a display of taste which could not fml to gratify all. It was pub- 
licly given out that the costumes of those who were citizens xnust be in 
the fashion of the last century; a period of singular simplicity. An ex-. 
Ception to this order was extended, however, to strangers, who were in- 
vited to appear in the costumes of their several countries. Sumptuary 
and pragmatic laws, the peculiarity of the age preceding, had ceased to 
have force, the quality, therefore, of no man*s raiment was to be re- 
stricted as in olden times ; but rather, it was presumed that the richest 
materials aud most costly ornaments would find display on an occasion 
like the present. Upon a slightly elevated platform was a seat, at which 
I took my place, on the right of the Lady Trivulzio and my sbter : and 
it was not long after sunset, «on the grand night, when the guests began 
to assemble. As each party advanced towards us, the gentlemen made 
salutation by slightly inclining the head, and raising the cap or bonnet 
with two fingers, while the ladies, at whose presence I rose, bent for- 
ward gracefully, the right arm of each supported by the chevalier at her 
side. The dresses were not exclusively evening costumes, but such as 
had been used by day also, both at home, abroad in the air, •and at all 
seasons, according to the taste of individuals. Aud what a display was 
there seen of richest velvets, of lustrous brocades, and silk-stuffs; things 
prohibited to Florentines in past days; manuf|u!tured by them to pour 
luxuries into other lands, to attr&ct wealth to their own. 

Suites of apartments extended round the quadrangle, ^t each comer 
of which was a saloon of large dimensions. The first, that occupied for 
the reception of the company, was decorated with the arms and gon- 
falons of Santo Spirito, the quarter of the citv in which the Aula palace 
stands. Frdm the ceiling was suspended a Jove, which appeared ready 
to descend in the midst of its radiance ; and against the four walls were 
unfurled the four standards of the quarter. On the first was emblazoned 
the well-known ladder ; on the secorm, five cockle shells ; oii the third, 
a scourge ; and on the last, a dragoh. The si^ht of such emblems was 
startling ; for in them the republic, at that time free^ recognised its 
safety against the tyranny of the nobles ; while the more ardent lovers of 
liberty nailed with murmurs of delight the painted and illuminated 
syrnbols, floating gaily as they did, in these halls of pleasure. Passing 
out of this, the company streamed through a long line of rooms tastefully 
and variously set ou^ at the end of which a new saloon^ bedecked wlw 
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tha arms and gonfalons of Santa Croce, opened to view. There was be- 
held a sight worthy of royal eyes. In the centre of the room, set fast in 
the foundations of the floor, was a lofty cross, encased within silver 
highly-wrought in relief. It was the work of Cellini 1 The artist him- 
self was present, and during the whole evening stood by this noble 
monument of his skill, surrounded by admirers, to whom he pointed out 
its beauties, and explained its mertto. At the base was a vivid repre- 
sentation of holy life from the manger^o the transfiguration, illustra- 
tive of every event of moment on the sulject — and in tliat life what was 
there not momentous! On the sides of the column the evangelists, 
visible only at one poit/t of view, were shaded in ; while jewels of 
costly sort were richly set about it, enhancing the splendour of the work, 
as its pure surface drank the rainbow hues. On the first standard was 
the car, on the second an ox, on the third a black lion, and on the 
fourth a wheel, all of which were displayed. 

The third saloon was approached much in the same manner as the 
preceding, and was dedicated to the insignia of Santa Maria Novella. 
Her bearing was a sun; and on her gonfalons were the viper, the 
unicorn, the red and the white lion. 

Finally, to the remaining saloon were apportioned the symbols of San 
Giovanni. In the centre of this apartment stood an elegant model of 
his church, and on the walls the frescoes were outshone by his golden 
lion, his dragon, his keys, and his minever. 

Such, interspersed with festoons of flowers and laurel, were the deco- 
rations. The smaller rooms were lighted and furnished to suit every 
taste, from that of the lover of romance to the pilgrim. Hero was a 
Venus before rosy curtains ; there, a painted philosopher and skull was 
suspended in artificial twilight. Bowers, with two seats only, were 
raised in alcoves ; solitary couches, with the word “ i*epose” above the 
canopy, filled recesses in wliich the weary might find rest. 

The saloons were brilliantly lighted, and the first being hung with 
Venetian mirrors, the reflections were multiplied until every object had 
achieved the remotest point of visible space. 

I had already given” up ray sbter to the Count Pallavicini, her lover, 
who had followed in her trail from Volterra a short time before, and they 
danced. He strove by evpry means at his command to stir up a unity of 
feeling between her and liimself ; in a woM. to make her his victim. For 
it was her first love ; the fatal shoal on which her father before her had 
struck and been totally wrecked ; on which I had so recently stranded. 
Out of my father’s ties had sprung no holv family; no mother joyously 
displaying her naked child, no guardian reading the sacred book. What 
was to b^me of my sister ! I, with warped affections, Hkd escaped, 
but only to look at her with woe as I quitted the fields of hope. 

Meantime, as 1 thus meditated,^ the wolld saluted me every moment, 
and compelled me to exchange wifh it the sentiments most in vogue. 
The bystander who listened to my voices as to his own echo, had reason 
to deem: that he and his dbuviotions had' entered me for a time, and be- 
come ae me ; hut my ideas had only been displaced by empty sounds easy 
to return to their owner. This I sew, and private thoughts were 
diverted by it into anotimr omrent* Look at Pallkvicini> said I within 
me, at the same time* briricly mahstaining the general conversation — in 
ai^earance he tries almost to sacrifice himself in ray sister s eyes, yet how 
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little he entertains her feelings. So it is! Even as the mirrors opposite 
reflect a faint image of the forms before them, and omit the souL alto- 
gether, the lover himself sees bat the features, hears but the voice, is wit-^ 
ness but to the outward spiritual grace, and not to the heaving heart. 
unless he has suflered in union* with his beloved, his soul has not yet 
compassed hers, or broken into her solitude of cares. It is the scene 
before and behind those -almost invisible mirrors ! Before them all 
dance as ‘in sympathy, converse as in love, gesticulate as in earnest: be- 
hind them in mockery, dumb show, and grimace; as if the past cem* 
tury, in the costumes of which all walk, had risen up in a prison of crystal 
wails, to enact scenes of vanity on a stage of |ftimted shadows. 

As I looked around for a new theme, Pionjbino, the artist, and his poor 
associate, Moro, were near, their countenances flowing over with delight 
at the splendour of the rooms and the amusements. I placed my hand 
on the peasant’s arm, and led him and the artist into the first shady 
cliamber. ' 

“ Let this seat be our triclinium,” said I ; “ here let us converse tran- 
quilly until my sister passes ; for I desire nothing so much as that both 
of you by turns should lead her to the dance. ^ Be not uneasy, my friends; 
what can there be to fear ? Are not all my guests equal with me in my 
own palace-? But more, swear solemnly to you both, by the hooks and 
wounds of one who died for our misdeeds, that ho who wins the heart of 
Angela, be he who he may, shall enjoy her hand.” 

Turning to the peasant, I said, — 

“ If you wish to charm her take your cue from nature. This mimicry 
and glare is a falling off after the sights you have been accustomed to. 
We, the idlers of the earth, if for once in our lives we would behold the 
dawn, wo rise in summer, ^ou. are a witness to the true things of all 
times and seasons. Is not the sunrise of a cloudy winter’s day a sight the 
more wonderful? First of all the sky is as an arch of eboiw! Its solid 
masonry cracks, and gutters of silent light trickle in at every crevice. 
Shortly the fissures widen ; ere long they spread out into rivers of lumi- 
nous water, whose sprinklings baptise the day ; they expand itito lakes as 
they flow on. The eye wanders exploringly over the frigid waste ; with 
sudden surprbe it finds that the black walls have moved away, and a 
grey space covers purple hills which have nev\dy bordered these rivers of 
creation. And now the new-born day is upon the old earth, and they 
blend. Is not all this strange ?” 

Moro brightened as I spoke, and I had hopes that he might have 
caught a lesson which would serve him with my sister. One lesson from 
the novice^in the*Art of Expression ! The book within us is printed 
more or less legibly on the soul from me types of nature, and tins our 
art spells the lines in the ideal volume, and verbally, or as best it oan, 
makes its abstract, whence finally i| worked up the slowly concreting 
page ; that mosaic of symbols, vivid *a8 are the coloured eyes, and chiselled 
as the lips of beauty ; and aboondmg in the liglit of soul, out of which 
it came; 

Moro was unrivalled among all present for bloom and manliness' of 
look: and how free from vice appear riie healthy! He was atrired in 
the flat bonnet and short-booded cloak— a costume which ooimteraels 
awkwardness, if such exist, and gives play to natural -grace. 

- Piombino was difl^ntly dressed ; he had on the loose, long coat, lined 
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wkh damasV, and a doublet of zacovin beneath. This dress changed his 
appearance very much ; and, being that often seen in the portraits of 
eminent men, gave him an air of greatness which told to his advantage 
as a young candidate for fame. 

Hy sister appeared at this time, her arm on that of her lover. 

“ Stay,’* I said; “it is my wish that you should accept the hands of 
my friends, Fiombino and Moro, ai successive partners in the dance. 
Tne latter you may converse freely with on nature, his ideas will prove 
just ; the former on art, which he excels in. This carries nature to the 
canvas, and leaves it there ; the other pours the landscape on your ear 
in liquid colours ready blended, and shades it with music.*’ 

Angela obeyed cheerfully ynder the disappointed looks of Pallavicini, 
whose frowns reached the eyes of his momentary rivals. I did not 
address him, but moved away into a room where sat the estimable Pulci 
alone. , 

“ If you do not disapprove these proceeflSngs, you at least deem that 
time might be better spent ; and how honestly to that sentiment do I 
respond ! But, dear Pulci, you remember my father’s confession ; should 
its warning be lost on my sister, on her whom he tenderly love’d ? You 
have heard how Pallavicini, of whom she knows nothing, pursues her 
from place to place, and she offers no resistance.”* 

“ Perhaps sne is gratified at his attention,** replied Pulci to this address 
from me. 

“ It is probable,” said I. 

“ Have you heard aught against his good name?’* 

“ Nothing,” replied I. 

Then deem not that we are all born to the same misfortune.** 

“ 1 have summoned the world, at all events, to enable her to see all 
sorts of men before she makes a final choice. Oh, Pulci, as you love me 
and revere my father’s memory, fail not to pour one warning into her 
car.” • 

Thus saying, I shook my head sorrowfully, and walked on. In the 
centre of aif animated mup 1 espied Montecatino, in whom I felt an 
interest, he being the descendant of him of the name who was hanged 
by the clergy for denying the immortality of the soul. My friend was 
habited much as his eminent grandfather might have been in the former 
time ; he wore a long cloak of violet-colour^ silk, thrown over a doublet 
of rich velvet, with slashed pantaloons ; a dress worn by physicians of the 
last age. The keen glance of the learned man had caught my eye as I 
quitt^ Pulci, , 

“ I read your thoughts, Montecatino,” said I ; “ you marvel gjyatly that 
a man possessed of intellect shoula 0ius harbour under his roof a ghostly 
confessor.” 

“ I should not have ventured to ^pclare dk much,” said the physician, 
“had you not penetrated my thoughlS with such surprising accura^.** 

“ An ; you, though a p}ulosopher, can still marvel ; have you reflected 
that if the confessor hf^ been your own brother be would have also 
found welcome within your doors?” 

“ Yea,” said Montecatino ; “ I have even thought that fortune, by 
some odd freak, might have made a priest of me, and so have reconciled 
me irretrievably to the order.** 
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‘‘ Enougb/* said I ; “ Pulci is to me a brother ; my confessions ^re the 
outpourings of affection. How are the sick ?** 

** The plague is less fatal daily ; but its ravages have not entirely 
ceased.*' 

“ I will lose no more time, but to-morrow, if I live, will enrol my name 
in the society of the Misericordia.*’ 

** It is an ancient and glorious institution,** said the physician, 

“ Lately you have seen its unselfish operations in full activity.’* 

“ I have ; and it has been my4ot to follow many of its noble mem- 
bers from the pest-house to the bed of death, and thence to the tomb.” 

‘‘ The pursuits of your profession, which are ever in the presence of 
mortality, must almost deprive you of all pleasure in life ?” 

“ Why so ?” 

“ In this room, as you look around, you perceive the seeds of disease 
germinating in many a fair breast under the sunshine of brilliant eyes, 
while I in the same creature see only loveliness. Is rtob that ]j)ainful ?” 

, “ Not in the least now, wfttever it might have been during the years 
of my noviciate. We soon learn the wisdom, and justice too, of reserving 
all sympathy for our employers, unless perhaps during a wholesale visita- 
tion like the plague, which makes us think about ourselves — the true key 
to pity for human nature ^at large.” 

At this point Marco Mtftonio saluted us; of him I have already 
spoken more than once. 

“Almost daily have I intended to visit you,’* said I, addressing the 
Etruscan, “not only to claim Ippolito, in compliance with the will of my 
father, but to become your disciple.” 

“ Meet us, when you are so inclined,** said Musonio, “ at the Rucellai 
Gardens ; “ there, accompanied by Ippolito, I attend regularly the as- 
semblies of the Platonic Academy. Indeed, three weeks hence I deliver 
myself of my accumulated views on the Etruscan philosophy in the pre- 
sence of the members ; and, as the subject concerns you, it is probable 
that when the time comes you may wish to attend.’* 

“ Be sure that I shall be one among the audience,’* I replied. 

At this juncture J made Montecatino and Musonio acquainted with 
each other by the ordinary forms. 

“ I have just been detected by my friend, in serious conversation with 
Pulci,*’ remarked I ; “ and, as, you may suppose, it instantly excited in 
him the remembrance of his grandfather’s martyrdom.” 

“ I recollect the story to which he alludes,” said Musonio, addressing 
Montecatino ; “ your ancestor, like yourself, was a physician. was 
an hourly attendant on the idea that soul is not, as most are disposed to 
think, deatjliless ; thiw affording an inst^fice of his modesty. Few men 
in these centuries are so unselfish as to conceive for long together that 
there is nothing at all to bo got by the future.” With this quaint remark 
he left us. * 

I then took Montecatino aside, apd asked him if he had any acquaint- 
ance with the Pallavicini family. 

** The young count I know something of,*’ replied he. . 

“ Is there any madness among them ?** 

“ I think not,** he replied, looking steadfastly at me to read my mean- 
ing; but I did not wince. 

“ Well, to-morrow I take my sister to Aula ; the count no doubt will 
follow us there too : can you come f * 
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For what?” ^ . 

« may want yoti, for of one tbin^ I am satisfied— be loves my 
sister to madness; and for my part I can find no plausible distuiction 
between this and madness itself. Can you ?** 

“ But opinions are now running in favour of Moro; he is thought to 
have made an impression almost heart-deep.” 

Then he shall be at Aula too!’* 

In another circle, chiefly distingmshed by rank, were Savatelli and his 
lovely bride. lie was dressed as a cHancillor. Theonoe, once the self- 
reserved and ungathered bud, was then in blossom. She laughed be- 
witchingly ; her frame moved to the cheerful sound of her voice like a 
light vcs'^el on the wave ; her eyes were like captive birds set at liberty. 
She required to hear the names of those who stood near ; she interested 
herself in the concerns of all, and was never satisfied, as if the vacuity of 
life, sustained during her 3 ^outh by the constraint of custom, needed a 
perpetual supply <}f information to appease the curiosity so long smo- 
thered. I was soon beset with questions. * , 

8hc desired to know who Moro was, who Piomblno, who Montecatino, 
and wlio Marco Musorico ; and next to their names and pursuits, she was 
curious concerning the means they had to subsist on. The following 
may serve as an example of our conversation. ^ 

“The elegant figure you now remark ^s Antinori ; his family boasts 
its descent from Anti nous.” 

“ He is as handsome as his fabulous ancestor,” said Theonoe. 

“ By repute he is the most riotous of our youth, and that is saying 
much : for in what age were the young more rude and licentious ? No 
injury is too great for them to inflict, if it only afford a laugh.” 

“ I insist on your making an exception in favour of the beautiful 
Antinori,” she said. 

“ Perhaps I do him too little justice, for he is reported to excel yet 
more in the secret use of the dagger and the bowl. That sweet face, 
you will say, does not betray its aptitude for tlie mask.” 

“ The bowl,” said Theonoe, “ what means the bowl ?’* 

I smile<f at her simplicity; but saw that she was really innocent of the 
phrase, for she blushed without pressing the question, as if conscious 
at the same time that it might relate to things better left unexplained. 
I therefore relieved her embarrassment by ^pointing out that it signified a 
mode of poisoning under the mask of hospitality. 

« Why, he is a perfect hefo,” said Theonoe. 

“ If such is your estimate of his worth, no time should be lost in 
making you known to him personally,” replied I. 

“Ob, no; 1 would notepea^to him for the wo^d,^ saidtl^e beauty. 

As she spoke 1 made a sign for Antinori to approach, and introduced 
him to the fiiir ohatterer, who was wdl pleased. 

“ How is it that the Gonfaloniarp of Justice is not here?” said Sava- 
telli. , 

“ Carducci has too many private afi^xrs on handb to appear in 
public at this critts,” replied I. 

“Has anything fresh occurred?” 

“ Only the new treaty.” 

** What treaty ?” 

^^tBetween jCleiiieirt and the mnpefor.” 
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I haye i^yt even heard ifc mentioned.*' 

“ It is called the treaty of Barcelona.” 

“ But do you know its terms ?’* 

“ I do.” 

“ Let me hear, if it be no secret.” 

‘‘ The house of Medici is to be restored; Alexander, the pope’s re- 
puted son is to g*overn ; and he leads the daughter of Charles to the 
altar.” J 

Possessed of important news, ^y^atelli branched off, and was soon the 
centre of a circle of his own. I watched him to see what use he w’ould 
make of his information, and saw him soon environ(‘d by a group of 
Palleschi, who ere long responded eagerly to Ifis gesticulations. For my 
part J was well affected towards the Medici ; a greater family had never 
flourished in history, upon whose page their names one^'ter another stood 
out in bold relief, while those of other families occujped comparatively 
the jilaiu surface. * f 

“ We shall be on horsebick before many weeks are over our heads,” 
said Francesco Valori, who had quitted the vicinity of Savatelli. 

Indeed 1” I replied. 

Tim Florentines will resist stoutly,” said Strozzi, who came up 
to us. 

‘‘ And notin vain!” iuferposed a stranger who walked by, and whose 
tall form and expressive manner struck a momentary awe into the by- 
standers. 

“ Would that these Medici could pursue their old and desperate game 
with a better grace,” said I. “ Who is this Alexander ? The pope, 
himself basely born, proposes^ to us his reputed son, the offspring of three 
noble fathers and a Moorish woman.’’ 

“ It is of little moment who he is,” said the stranger, turning hack, 
“ provided that Clement proclaims him as his kinsman, and the son of 
the Duke d’Urbiuo.” 

“ Who is that,” said I, as the stranger walked deliberately away. 

It is Ferucci,” replied two or three voices. 

‘‘lie approves of the existing order of things. Well; if the Popolani 
can win they have a right to rule, but the Palleschi will outwit them. 
It takes centuries for a populace to acquire the art to govern : the few 
who have it by instinct are always uppermost.” 

‘‘ The Pallescfii have it,” said Valori. 

“ Yes, they have waded through BloofinK) often, they have no feeling 
left, which is the first requisite. Theythave the daring calm of soul; 
having desolated the earth yithout scruple on- all occasions, and incurred 
the hatred^, of mankind, they can neverj||i^ore know emotion at the sight 
of danger.” 

“ It is a generous courage, which no populace can have, to endanger 
Hfe without a moment of he’titation^ however slender and doubtful the 
glory which is to be won,” said Valori. 

** And. more, the Palleschi have ^ssed through every incentive to lire 
save that which honourable office affords ; for other use they are — 
utterly worn out.” 

Savatelli was by this time alone, his hearers had dwindled ixom him 
one by one to ffoek round me. He too came^ looking eadiausted with 
the excitement of his subject. 
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You hare heard the news, I suppose,” said Savatelli, wearily, yet still 
eager to propagate it. . . . 

I asked him what concerning; but my voice restored him to Ms recol- 
lection, and saved him the mortification of repeating what be had learnt 
from me. I thought at what an early age his memory had begun 
to fail. 

The most exciting conversation of the evening having travelled in a 
circle and again reached me, I WiOLinclined to retire for an hour to ray 
private room in the inner quadrangft^and take refuge from the glare of 
light and concussion of voices. I reached the furthermost door, and closed 
it gently on the din and uproar, which was subdued on the instant, as if 
by magic, and ere I had •proceeded many steps further was silenced. I 
stood on the private stairc^ise. A clock, once my mother's, struck the 
midnight hour; fcs notes chased each other softly over the stairs like silver 
bubbles, and boLnding against my heart seemed to burst there. How 
often had I hear^ those sounds under absence of mind or iiuliflerence! H 
looked at the dear spot to which I had been riveted by these associations; 
it was close to the gallery; and then I repented myself, momentarily, of 
having once violated the sanctuary from which, in the course of nature, 
the dead had withdrawn their prohibition, and left all to me, ' I trimmed 
my lamp, turned the key, and entered. It was a visit devoid of pleasure, 
the groups ill-lighted, and in part covered, reHected back upon me their 
comfortless looks and made me feel unwelcome. The room was cold ; I 
turned towards the door chilled and disheartened. As 1 passed out a 
small screen caught my notice ; I moved it without much consideration, 
when I saw before me a new heir-loom. The loud beating of my heart 
proclaimed it the bust of Dione. 

I replaced the screen, put my lamp down, and pressed ray heart with 
both hands, afflicted by emotions which were akin to anguish. But it was 
soon over; one forced sigh, and I quitted the gallery, and passed to my 
own room. I was unfit, however, to stay there, or elsewhere; and I re- 
turned to those halls of vivacity and splendour out of which I had re- 
treated. The first I encountered there was Montecatino. 

*‘Be in*readiness to visit me at Aula,'' said I; “we shall surely require 
your aid.” 

Then was the repast announced, and I speedily assembled the guests in 
the line of rooms situated .between the first and last saloons. The com- 
pany was soon seated, and the scene presented by the whole thus grouped 
together was most heautiful.^^,* The costumes, Spanish, Neapolitan, Vene- 
tian, Florentine, in all variety J^gave a picturesque look to the faii^ scene, 
with its banners, evergreens, aVid coloured Ijghts. The tables were loaded 
with silver plates and golden S^ers, each embossed with the^ representa- 
tion of some event in Tuscan story. 

But no sooner saw I that all went off well, than I relapsed into trains 
of reflection, and was soon in the vertex of bne idea, that of the discovered 
bust. Yes, it was Dione ; she wal not to be mistaken for any other. 
She was not looking as I had known her, weak and resigned, but sad and 
• youthful ; even as I might myself once have passionately loved her. And 
I divined the hand that had worked her holy features. She had sat to him 
in her loveliest looks; had sat within his tender memory ; and he had 
carefully transferred this one proof impression of her face from his soul to 
the lasting marble. 
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HENDLir. 

Garnet proceeded at a rapid pace for some miles before he 
acquainted nis companions whither he was going. He then in- 
formed Nicholas Owen, who rode by his side, that he should make 
the best of his way to Hendlip House, the scat of Mr. Thomas 
Abingdon, near Droit wich, in AYorccstershire, where he knew that 
Father Oldcorne and Anne Vaux had retired, and where he was 
certain to meet with a friendly reception and protection. Owen, 
who was completely in his master’s confidence, agreed that no safer 
asylum could be found, and they pursued their journey with so 
much ardour, that early on the following night they arrived within 
a short distance of the mansion. Owen was sent forward to recon- 
noitre, and returned in about half an hour with Mr. Abingdon, 
who embraced Garnet, and told him he was truly happy in being 
able to offer him a retreat. 

And i think it will prove a secure one,” he added. ” There 
are so many hiding-places in^the old houso, that if it is beset for a 
year you will scarcely be discovered. Have you heard of the fate 
of your confederates?” '* '*• -^ * 

Alas ! no, my son,” replied Garnet* t “ and I tremble to ask it.” 

It had better be told at once,” rejj^cd Abingdon. Catesby, 
Percy, andihetwO Wrights, have bee^4lain in the defence ofHol- 
beach ; while Rookwood, Grant, and Thomas Winter, all of whom 
were severely wounded in th^ siege, have been made prisoners, and 
are now on their way to the Towe».*’ ^ 

“ A fearful catalogue of ills,” eAclained Garnet. 

“ It is not yet complete,” pursued Abingdon. Sir Everard 
Digby has been defeated, and made prisoner in an attetnpt to bring 
additional force to his friends, and Keyes has been arrested in 
Warwickshire.’^ 

These are woful tidings, truly, my son,” returned Garnet. But 
Heaven’s will be done !” 

VOX/, xvn. .2 o 
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He then dismissed his two attendants, to whom he gave a sum of 
money, together with the steeds, and attended by Nicholas Owen, 
repaired to the house with Mr. Abingdon, who admitted them 
through a secret door. 

Hendlip House, which, unfortunately for the lovers of picturesque 
and storied habitations, was pulled down a few years ago, having 
been latterly used as a ladies’ boaming-school, was a large and irre- 
gular structure, with walls of imAense thickness, tall stacks of 
chimneys, turrets, oriel window^s, aJl numberless projections, con- 
trived to mask the labyrinths and sacrct chambers within. Erected 
by John Abing(jk)n, father of the proprietor at the period of this 
history, and cofierer to Queen Elizabeth in the early part of the 
reign of that pi^icess, it was filled with secret staircases, masked 
entrances, trap-doors, vaults, subterranean passages, secret recesses, 
and every other description of hiding-place. An immense gallery 
surrounded tlircc sides of the entrance-hall, containing on each side 
a large chimiiey-])icce, surmounted by a shield displaying the arms 
of the family — argent^ a bend f^ules^ three eaglets displayed or. 
Behind each of these chimney-pieces was*k small cell, or “priest’s 
hole,” as it was termed, contrived in the thickness of the wall. 
Througliout the mansion, the chambers were so sombre, and the 
passages so numerous and intricate, that, in the words of one who 
described it from personal observation, the whole place presented 
“ a picture of gloom, insecurity, and suspicion.” Standing on an 
elevated situation, it commanded the country on all sides, and could 
not be approached during the day-time without alarm being given 
to its inmates. 

Thomas Abingdon, the owner of the mansion at the period in 
question, and the eldest son of its founder, was born at Thorpe, 
near Cha:tsey, in Surrey, in 1560. He was educated at Oxford, 
and finished liis studies at the Universities of Paris and Rheims. A 
man of considerable taste and learning, but of a plotting disposition, 
he became a willing tool of the Jesuits, and immediately on his 
return to England connected himself with the different conspiracies 
set on foot for the liberaftCJi^i the imprisoned Queen of Scots. For 
these offences he was imprifoned in the Tower for the term of six 
years, and only escaped d<^wi from the fact of his being the Queen’s 
godson, coupled with th^^stlmation in whiclf she had held his 
father. On his liberation, he remained perfectly tranquil till the 
accession of James, when he became^ a secret plotter against that 
monarch. His concealment of*the two priests, about to be related, 
occasioned his being again sent t6 the Tower, and if it had not been 
for the intercession of Lord Mounteagle, whose sister he had es- 
poused, he would have been executed. He was pardoned on con- 
dition of never stirring beyond the precincts of Worcestershire, and 
he employed his retirement in compiling an account of the antiquities 
of that county, which he left behind him in manuscript, and of 
which Doctor Nash, its more recent historian, has largely availed 
himself. 
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Witli a habitation so contrived, Mr. Abingdon might fairly 
promise his guests a safe asylum. ^ Conducting them along a secret 
passage to a chamber of which he alone possessed the key, he left 
Garnet within it, and taking Owen with him to another place of 
concealment, returned shortly afterwards with Anne Vaux and 
Father Oldcorne. The two pries fe tenderly embraced each other, 
and Oldcorne poured forth liis* tears on his superior’s shoulder. 
Garnet next turned to Anne Vaux, between whom and himself, as 
has been before mentioned, an affectionate intimacy subsisted, and 
found her quite overcome by her feelings. # Supper was now served 
to Garnet by a confidential servant, and after a few hours spent in 
conversation with his friends, during which they discussed the 
disastrous issue of the affair, and the probable fate of the conspirators, 
they quitted him, and he retired to rest — but not before he had 
returned thanks to Heaven for enabling him once more today down 
his head in safety. 

On the following morning, he was visited by Mrs. Abingdon, 
a lady of considerable personal attractions, and Anne Vaux; and 
when he had recovered from the fatigue of his journey, and the 
anxieties ho had recently undergone, he experienced great delight 
in their society. The chamber he occupied was lighted by a small 
loophole, which enabled him to breathe the fresh air, and gaze 
upon the surrounding country. 

In this way nearly two months passed on, during which, though 
rigorous inqiiiries were niade throughout tlic country, no clue was 
found by the searchers to lead them to Ilendlip; and the concealed 
parties began to indulge hopes that they should escape detection 
altogether. Being in constant correspondence with her brother, 
Lord Mounteagle, though she did not trust him with the important 
secret of the concealment of the priests, Mrs. Abingdon ascertained 
all that was done in relerence to the conspirators, whoso trials were 
now approaching, and communicated the intelligence to Garnet. 

On the morning of the 20th of January, and when long quietude 
had bred complete fancied* security in Garnet, Anno Vaux and 
Mrs. Abingdon suddenly entered Jiis ^chamber, and with counte- 
nances of the utmost alarm, informed him that Mr. Abingdon’s 
confidential servant had just returned from Worcester, where his 
master th^n waa, and had brought wprd that Topeliffe, armed with 
a search-warrant from the Earl of Salisbury, had just passed through 
that city on his way to Holt Castle, the residence of Sir Henry 
Bromley. / ' ' ^ 

It appears,” said Mrs. Ablpgdon, “ that Humphrey Littleton, 
who has been apprehended and condemned to death at Worcester, 
for harbouring ms brother and Robert Winter, has sought to pro- 
cure a remission of his sentence by betraying your retreat. In 
consequence of this, Topeliffe has been sent down from London, 
with a warrant addressed to Sir Henry Bromley, to aid him in 
searching Hendlip. My husband has given particular orders that 
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you are to be removed to the most secure hiding-place without de- 
lay; and he deeply regrets that he himself cannot return till even- 
ing, for fear of exciting suspicion.’^ 

“ Take me where you please, daughter,” replied Garnet, who 
was thrown into great perturbation by the intelligence. “ I 
thought myself prepared for any emergency. But I was wofully 
deceived.” 

“ Be not alarmed, father,” said Anne Vaux, in an encouraging 
tone. ‘‘ Let them search as long as they will, they will never 
discover your retreat.” .. 

“ 1 have a strong presentiment to the contrary,” replied Garnet. 

At this moment, Oldcofne made his appearance, and on learning 
the alarming news, was as much dismayed as his superior. 

After a short ^consultation, and while tlie priests were putting 
aside every article necessary to be removed, Mrs. Abingdon pro- 
ceeded to the gallery, and contrived, on some plausible pretext, to 
send a'way the whole of the domestics from this part of the house. 
This done, she hastily returned, and conducted the two priests to 
one of the large fireplaces. 

A raised stone about two feet high occupied the inside of the 
chimney, and upon it stood an immense pair of iron dogs: Obey- 
ing Mrs. Abingdon’s directions, Garnet got upon the stone, and 
setting his foot on the large iron knob on tlie left, found a few 
projections in the masonry on the side, up which lie mounted, and 
opening a small door, made of planks of wood, covered with bricks, 
and coloured black, so as not to be distinguisliable from the walls 
of the chimney, crept into a recess contrived in ^e tliickness of the 
wall. This cell was about two feet wude, and Tour high, and was 
connected with another chimney at the back, by means of three or 
four small holes. Around its sides ran a narrow stone shelf, just 
wide enou^ to afford an uncomfortable scat. Garnet was followed 
by Oldconie, who brought with him a quantity of hooks, vestments, 
and sacred vessels used in the performance of the rites of the Church 
of Home. These articles*, which afterwards occasioned them much 
inconvenience, they did not d^e to leave behind. 

Having seen them safety bestowed, Mrs. Abingdon and her 
companion went in search of nrovisions, and brought them a piece 
of cold meat and a pasty, t^ether witli some bi;ead, d^ied fruit, 
conserves, and a flask of wfine.* They did not dare to bring more, 
for fear of exciting the suspicion of the household. Their next 
care was to conduct Owen, and f)ldcorfie’s servant, Chambers, to 
a similar retreat in one of the ojher chimneys, and to provide 
them with a scanty supply of provisions and a flask of wine. All 
this was accomplished without being noticed by any of the do- 
mestics. 

As may be imagined, a most anxious day was passed by all 
parties. Towards evening. Sir Henry Bromley, the sheriff of the 
county, accompanied by Topelifie, and attended by a troop of 
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soldiers, appeared at the gates of the mansion, and demanded 
admittance. Just at this moment, Mr. Abingdon rode up, and 
affecting to know nothing of the matterj saluted Sir Henry 
Bromley, witli whom he was on terms of intimacy, and inquired 
his business. 

You arc charged with harbouring two Jesuit priests, Fathers 
Garnet and Oldcorne,. supposed^ to be connected with the late 
atrocious conspiracy against tlic king, Mr. Abingdon,” interposed 
Topcliffc; ** and I brouglit a warrant from the Earl of Salisbury, 
which 1 have delivered to Sir Henry Bromley, commanding him 
to search your house for them.” 

“ I was loth to accept the office, Mr. Abingdon,” said Sir Henry 
Bromley, who was a handsome, middle-aged man, “ but my duty 
to my sovereign allows me no alternative. I trust, though a 
Catholic, that you share my own detestation of this diabolical plot, 
and would not shelter any of its contrivers or abettors.” 

“ You judge me rightly, Sir Henry,** replied Abingdon, who, 
meanwhile, had received a private signal from his confidential ser- 
vant tliat all was safe, “ I would not. I am just returned from 
Worcester, where 1 liavtvbccn for the last two days. Enter my 
house, I pray you, and search every corner of it; and if you find a 
Jesuit priest concealed within it, you shall hang me at my own 
gate.” 

You must be misinformed, sir,” observed Sir Henry, who was 
completely imposed upon, by Abingdon’s unconcerned demeanour; 

they cannot be here.” 

‘‘ Trust me, they are,”, returned the other; “ and I should like 
to take him at his ^rJ.” 

Giving directions to the band to environ the house, and guard 
all its approaches, so as to prevent any one from escaping from it, 
Topcliffc took half a dozen men witli him, and instructed them 
how to act. They first repaired to the great dining-chamber, where, 
in accordance with the instructions received from the Earl of Salis- 
bury, Topclilfe proceeded to the further end pf the room, and directed 
his men to break down the wainscot. Witli some difficulty, the 
order was obeyed, and the entrance t(> a vault discovered, into 
which Topelifm descended. But he found nothing to repay his 
trouble. • 

Returning to the dining-chamber, ^hc questioned Mr. Abingdon, 
who secretly enjoyed his disappointment, as to the use of the vault, 
but the latter professed eijtire ignorance of its existence. The 
searchers next proceeded to the cellar, and bored the floors with a 
broach to a considerable depth, to try whether there were any vaults 
beneath them, but they made no discovery. Meanwhile Topcliffc 
hurried up stairs, and examined the size of the rooms to see whether 
they corresponded with those below, and wherever any difference 
was observable, he caused the panels t& be p||^led down, and holes 
broken in the walk. In this way, several secret passages were 
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discovered, one of which led to the chamber lately occupied by 
Garnet. 

Encouraged by this discovery, the searchers continued their 
operations to a late hour, when they desisted for the night. On the 
following day, they resumed their task, and Sir Henry Bromley 
took a general survey of the house both externally and internally, 
noting the appearances outside, and seeing that they corresponded 
with the rooms within. The three extraordinary chimncy-pieces 
in the gallery attracted Topeliffe’s attention; but the contrivances 
within were so well managed, that they escaped his notice. He 
even got into the chimneys, and examined the walls on either side, 
but could detect nothing.* And lastly, he ordered large fires to be 
lighted within them, but the experiment proving fruitless, he 
turned his attention elsewhere, 

Mr. Abingdon had attended him during this part of the search, 
and, though he preserved an unmoved exterior, he was full of 
apprehension, and was greatly relieved when it was abandoned. 
In the course of the same day, two other hiding-places- werp found 
in the thickness of the walls, but nothing was discovered within 
them. In order to prevent any communication with the concealed 
persons, Topelifie stationed a sentinel at the door of Mr. Abingdon's 
chamber, and another at that of Anne V aux. 

On the third day, the search was continued more rigorously than 
ever. Wainscots were taken down; walls broken open; the boards 
of the floor removed; and other secret passages, vaults, and hiding- 
places discovered. Some priests’ vestments and articles used in the 
Romish service were found in one of these places, and shown to 
Mr. Abingdon. He at first denied all knowtl^dge of them; but 
when Topelifie brought forward the title-deeds of his property, 
which had been found in the same place, he was obliged to confess 
he had put»them there himself. Still, though these discoveries had 
been made, the searchers were as far from their aim as ever; and 
Sir Henry Bromley, who began to despair of success, would have 
departed on the fifth day^ if Topelifie had not prevented him. 

I am certain they are here,” said' the latter, “ and liave hit 
upon a plan which cannot fail to bring them forth.” 

The prisoners, meanwhile, sufiered grievously from their confine- 
ment, and hearing the searchers knocking against the walls, and 
even -within the chimney, fe|.t certain they should he discovered. 
Not being able to stand upright, or to stretch themselves within the 
cell, the sittii^ posture they were compelled to adopt became, after 
a time, intolerably irksome. Brlsths, milk, wine, and other nutri- 
tious fluids, were conveyed to them by means of a reed from the 
adjoining chimney; but after the fifth day this supply was stopped, 
as Mrs. Abingdon and Anne Vaux were compelled by Topelifie to 
remove to a difierent part of the house. 

They now began tc^^experience all the horrors of starvation, and 
debated whether they should die where they were, or yield them- 
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selves up to their enemies. Wretched as their condition was, how- 
ever, it was not so bad as that of their domestics, Owen and 
Chambers, whose wants had not been so carefully attended to, and 
who were now reduced to the most deplorable state. Nor were 
their friends less uneasy. Aware that the captives, whom there 
was no means of relieving, for the ^archers were constantly on the 
watch, could not hold out much longer, Mrs. Abingdon consulted 
with her husband whether it would not be better to reveal their 
hiding-places; but this he would not permit. 

_Byth is time, every secret chamber, vaylt, and passage in the 
place, except the actual retreats of the conspirators, had been dis- 
covered by Topeliffe, and though nothing material was found, he 
felt assured, from the uneasiness displayed by Mr. Abingdon and 
his wife, and above all by Anne Vaux, that it cpuld not be long 
before his perseverance was rewarded. Though he 'narrowly 
watched the two ladies from the first, he could never detect them 
in the act of conveying food to the captives; but feeling convinced 
that they did so, he determined to remove; them to a different part 
of the house, and their unwillingness to obey the order confirmed 
his suspicions. 

‘‘We are sure of our prey now,” he observed to Sir Henry 
Bromley. “ They must be half-starved by this time, and will 
speedily surrender themselves.” 

“ Pray Heaven they do bo !” returned the other. “ I am wearied 
to death with my long stay here.” 

‘‘ Have a few hours’ patience,” rejoined Topelifie, “ and you will 
find that your time lias not been thrown away.” 

And he was right. Soon after midnight, a trooper, who was 
watching in the gallery, l^hcld two spectral-looking figures approach 
him, and appalled by their ghastly appearance, uttered a loud cry. 
This brought Topelifie, who was in the hall below, to Ms aid, and 
instantly .perceiving what was the matter, he ran towards the sup- 
posed phantoms, and seized them. The poor wretches, who were 
no other than Owen and Clpmbers, and were well-nigh famished, 
offered no resistance, but would neither confess where they had been 
hidden, nor who they were. As the trftoper had not seen them 
come forth, though he affirmed with a tremendous oath that they 
had issued from the floor, ‘the walls were’ again sounded, but with 
no result. ' ’ t 

Food being placed before the captives, they devoured it vo- 
raciously; but Topelifie forbore to question tliem further that night, 
feeling confident that he could extract the truth from them on the 
morrow either by promises or threats. He was, however, mistaken. 
They continued as obstinate as before, and when c'onfronted with 
Mr. Abingdon, denied all knowledge of him; neither would they 
explain how they got into the house. 

Sir Henry Bromley, however, now considered himself justified 
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in placing Mr. Abingdon and his lady under arrest, and Topclifife 
redoubled his exertions to discover the hiding-place of the two 
priests. He examined every part of the gallery most carefully, — 
took down one of the chimney-pieces (singularly enough, it was 
the wrong one), but was still unable to discover their retreat. 

Meanwhile, the poor wretcjies inside found it impossible to 
endure their condition longer. Anything seemed preferable to the 
lingering and agonizing death they were now enduring, and they 
resolved to delay their surrender no longer. Had they been able 
to hold out a few hours more, they would have escaped; for 
Sir Henry Bromley was so fatigued with the search, and so satis- 
fied that nothing further -would come of it, that he resolved, 
notwithstanding TopelifFe’s efforts to dissuade him, to depart on the 
morrow. Of t^is tliey were ignorant, and having come to the 
determination to surrender, Garnet opened the entrance to the 
chimney, and hearing voices below, and being too feeble to get 
out unassisted, he called to the speakers for aid. His voice was so 
hollow, and had such a sepulchral sound, that those who heard 
it stared at each other in astonishment and affright. 

“ Who calls?” cried one of the trooperj, after a pause. 

“ One of those you seek,” replied Garnet. “ Come and help us 
forth.” 

Upon hearing this, and ascertaining whence the voice came from, 
one of the men ran to fetch Sir Henry Bromley and Topeliffe, both 
of whom joyfully obeyed the summons. 

“Is it possible they can be in the chimney?” cried Topeliffe. 
“ Why, I myself have examined it twice.” 

“We are here, nevertheless,” replied Garnet, who heard the 
remark; “ and if you would take us aliv#, lose no time.” 

The hint was not lost upon Topeliffe. Casting a triumphant 
look at Bromley, he seized a torch from one of his attendants, 
and getting into the chinwiey, soon perceived the entrance to the 
recess. 

On beholding his prey, he uttered an exclamation of joy, and 
the two miserable captives, seeing the savage and exulting grin 
that lighted up his features, half repented the step they had taken. 
It was now, however, too late, and Garnet begged him to help 
them out. 

“ That I will readily do, ^ther,” replied Topbliffe. You have 
given us a world of trouble. But you have made ample amends 
for it now.” ^ 

“ Had wc been so minded, ;^ou would never have found us,” re- 
joined Garnet. *“ This cell would have been our sepulchre.” 

“ No doubt,” retorted Topeliffe, with a bitter laugh. “ But 
a death on the scaffold is preferable to the horrors of starvation.^’ 

Finding it impossible to remove Garnet, whose limbs were so 
cramped that they refused their office, he called to the troopers 
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below to bring a ladder, which was placed in the chimney, and 
then, with some exertion, he succeeded in getting him down. 
This done, he supported him towards Sir Henry Bromley, who was 
standing near a small table in the gallery. 

I told you your time would not be thrown away, Sir Henry,” 
he observed; ‘‘here is Father Garnet. It is well you yielded 
yourself to-night, father,” he added, to Garnet, with his cus- 
tomary Cynical chuckle, “for Sir llenry had resolved to depart to- 
morrow.” 

“ Indeed 1” groaned Garnet. “ Help me to a chair,” 

While this was passing, Oldcome was brought down by two of 
the troopers, and the unfortunate priests were conveyed to an 
adjoining chamber, where they were placed in a bed, their stiffened 
limbs chafed, and cordials administered to them. They were 
reduced, however, to such extremity of weakness* that it, was not 
judged prudent to remove them till the third day, when they, 
together with their two servants, Owen and Chambers, who wore 
as much enfeebled as themselves, were conveyed to Worcester. 


Chapter IX. 

WHITEHALL. 

Such was the expedition used by Humphrey Chetham and 
Viviana, that they accomplished the journey to London in an ex- 
traordinary short space of time. Proceeding direct to Whitehall, 
Viviana placed a letter in the hands of a halberdier, and desired 
that it might be given without delay to the Earl of Salisbury. 
After some demur, the man handed it to an usher, who promisecL 
to lay it before the earl. Some time elapsed before tlie result of 
its reception was known, when an officer, accompani(jd by two 
sergeants, of the guard, made his appearance, and commanded 
Viviana and her companion to follow him. 

Crossing a wide hall, which was filled with the various retainers 
of the palace, who regarded* them with a ’sort of listless curiosity, 
and ascending a flight of marble steps, they traversed a long cor- 
ridor, and were at length ushered into the presence of the Earl of 
Salisbury. He was seated at a table, covered with a multitude of 
papers, and was busily employed in wTiting a despatch, but imme- 
diately stopped on their entrance, fie was not alone. His com- 
panion was a middle-aged ^an, attired in a suit of black velvet, 
■^with a cloak of the same materi^ll; but as he sat with his back 
towards the door, it was impossible to discern his features. 

“ You may leave us,” said Salisbury to the officer, “ but remain 
without.” 

“ And be ready to enter at a inoment’s notice,” added his com- 
panion, without altering his position. 

The officer bowed, and retired with bis followers. 
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“ Your surrender of yourself at this time, Viviana Radcliffe,*' 
said the earl, weighs much in your favour; and if you are disposed 
freely to declare aU you know of the conspiracy, it is not impos- 
sible that the king may extend his mercy towards you.” 

I do not dedre it, my lord,” she replied. ‘‘ In surrendering 
myself, I have no other aim than to satisfy the laws I have outraged. 
1 do not seek to defend myself^ but 1 desire to offer an explanation 
to your lordship. Circumstances, which it is needless to detail, 
drew me into connexion with the conspirators, and I became un- 
willingly the depositary of their dark design.” 

“ You were guilty Of misprision of treason in not revealing it,” 
remarked the earl. 

‘‘ I am aware of it,” she rejoined; “ but this, I take Heaven to 
witness, is the extent of my criminality. I held the project in the 
utmost abhorrence, and used every argument I was mistress of, to 
induce its contrivers to abandon it.” 

‘‘ If such were the case,” demanded the earl, “ what withheld 
you from disclosing it?” 

“ I will now confess what torture could not wring from me 
before,” she replied. “ I was restrained from the disclosure by a 
fatal passion.” 

I suspected as much,” observed the earl, with a sneer. “ For 
whom?” 

‘‘For Guy Fawkes,” returned Viviana. 

“ God’s mercy ! Guy Fawkes !” ejaculated the earl’s companion, 
starting to his feet. And turning as he spoke, and facing ner, he 
disclosed heavy, but not unintellectual features, now charged with 
an expression of the utmost astonishment. “ Did you say Guy 
• F a wkes, mistress ?’ ’ 

“ It is the king,” whispered Humphrey Chetham. 

“ Since I know in whose presence 1 stand, sire,” replied Viviana, 
“ I will answer the interrogation. Guy Fawkes was the cause of 
ray concealing my acquaintance with the plot. And more, I will 
confess to your majesty, that much as I abhor the design, if he 
had not been a conspirkor, I should 'never have loved him. His 
sombre and enthusiastic character first gave him an interest in my 
eyes, which, heightened by several important services which he 
rendered me, soon ripened into love.i Linked to his fortunes, 
shrouded by the same gloomy cloud that enveloped him-, and bound 
by a chain from which I could not extricate myself, I gave him my 
hand. But the moment of our unipn was &e moment of our 
separation. We have not me(F.since, and shall meet no more, u% 
less to part for ever.” ^ ^ 

“ A strange bi^ry exclaimed James, in a tone that showed 
he was not unmoved by the relation. 

‘‘ I beseech your majesty to grant me one boon,” cried Viviana, 
falling at his feet. “ It is, to be allowed a single interview with 
my husband— not for the sad gratification of b^olding Hm again 
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— not for the indulgence of my private sorrows — but that I may 
endeavour to awaken a feeling of repentance in his breast, and be 
the means of saving his soul alive.” ^ 

“ My inclinations prompt me to grant the request, Salisbury,'* 
said the king, irresolutely. “ There can be no risk in doing it — 
eh?” 

Not under certain restrictions, piy liege,” replied the earl. 

** You shall have your wish, then, mistress,” said James, and I 
trust your efforts may be crowned with success. Your husband is 
a hardy traitor — a second Jacques Clement — and we never think 
of him without the floor shaking beneath our feet, and a horrible 
smell of gunpowder assailing our nostrils. 'Blessed be God for our 
preservation ! But whom have we here?” he added, turning to 
Humphrey Chetham. ‘‘Another conspirator come to surrender 
himself?” 

“ No, my liege,” replied Chetham ; “ I am a loyal subject of 
your majesty, and a stanch Protestant.” 

“ If we may take your w^ord for it, doubtless,” replied the king, 
witli an incredulous look. “ But how came you in this lady’s 
company?” *. 

“ I will hide nothing from your majesty,” replied Chetham. 
“ Long before Viviana’s unhappy acquaintance with Fawkes — for 
such I must ever consider it — my affections had been fixed upon 
her, and I fondly trusted she would not prove indiflerent to my 
suit. Even now, sire, when aU hope is dead within me, I have 
not been able to overcome my passion, but love her as devotedly 
as ever. When, therefore, she desired my escort to London to 
surrender herself, I could not refuse the request.** 

“ It is the truth, my liege,” added Viviana. “ I owe Humphrey 
Chetham (for so this gentleman is named) an endless debt of 
gratitude ; and not the least of my present distresses is the thought 
of the afliiction I have occasioned him.** 

“ Dismiss it from your mind, then, Viviana,” rejoined Che- 
tham. “It will not mitigate my sorrows to feel that 1 have added 
to yours.” * 

“ Your manner and looks seem to give»a warranty for loyalty, 
young sir,** said the king. “ But I must have some assurance of 
the truth of your statement before you are set at large.” 

“ I am your willing prisoner, my Jliege,” returned Chetham. 
“But I have a letter for the Earl of Salisbury, which may 
vouch, perhaps, for me.” • 

And as he spoke, he placed a baiter in the earl’s hands, who 
broke open the Wl, and hastily glanced at its contents. 

“ It & from Doctor Dee,” he said, from whom, as your majesty 
is aware, we have received much important informatibn relative 
to this atrocious design. He answers for this young man’s 
loyalty.” 
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“ I am glad to hear it/’ rejoined the king. It would have been 
mortifying to be deceived by so honest a physiognomy.” 

Your majesty will be pleased to attach your signature to this 
warrant for Viviana Radclifie’s committal to the Tower,” said Salis- 
bury, placing a paper before him. 

James complied, and the earl summoned the guard. 

“ Have I your majesty’s permission to attend this unfortunate 
lady to the fortress?” cried Cnetham, prostrating himself before the 
king. 

James hesitated, but glancing at the earl, and reading no objec- 
tion in his looks, he assented. 

Whispering some private instructions to the officer respecting 
Chetham, Salisbury delivered the warrant to him. Viviana and her 
companion were then removed to a small chamber adjoining the 
guard-room, where they remained for nearly an hour, at the expi- 
ration of which time the officer again appeared, and conducted them 
to the palace-stairs, where a large wherry awaited them, in which 
they embarked. 

James did not remain long with his councillor, and as soon as he 
had retired, Salisbury summoned a confidential attendant, and told 
him to acquaint Lord Mounteaglc, who was in an adjoining apart- 
ment, that he was now able to receive him. The attendant departed, 
and presently returned with the nobleman in question. As soon as 
they were alone, and Salisbury had satisfied himself they could not 
be overheard, ho observed to the other, 

Since Tresham’s committal to the Tower yesterday, I have re- 
ceived a letter from the lieutenant, stating that he breathes nothing 
but revenge against yourself and me, and threatens to betray us, if 
he is not released. It will not do to let him be examined by the 
council ; for though we can throw utter discredit on his statement, 
it may be prejudicial to my future designs.” 

“True, my lord,” replied Mounteagle. “ But how do you pro- 
pose to silence liim ?” 

“ By poison,” returned Salisbury. “ There is a trusty fellow in 
the Tower, a jailer named Ipgreve, 'who will administer it to him. 
Here is the powder,” Jrs added, unlocking the coffer, and taking 
out a small packet; “ it was given me by its compounder. Doctor 
Dee. It is the same, I am assured, as. the celebrated Italian poison 
prepared by Pope Alexander the Sixth; is without scent or taste; 
and destroys its victim, wiAiout leaving a trace of its effects.” 

“ I must take heed how I offepd your lordship,” observed 
Mounteagle. •, 

*^Nay,” rejoined Salisbury,* with a ghastly smile, “it is for 
traitors like Tresham, not true men like you, to fear me.” 

“ I. understand the distinction, my lord,” replied the other. 

“ I must intrust, the entire management oi this affair to you,” 
pursued Salisbury. 
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To me !*' exckimed Mounteagle. ** Tresham is my brother-in- 
law. I can take no part in his murder.” 

“ If he lives, you are ruined,” rejoined Salisbury, coldly. You 
must sacrifice hnn or yourself. But I see you are reasonable. Take 
this powder, and proceed to the Tower. See Ipgreve alone, and 
instruct him to drug Tresham’s wine with it. A hundred marks 
shall be his reward when the deed is done.” 

“ My soul revolts from the deed,” said Mounteagle, as he took 
the packet. Is there no other way of silencing him.” 

None whatever,” replied Salisbury, sternly. “ His blood be 
upon his own head.” * 

With this, Mounteagle took his departure. 


Chapter X. • 

THE PARTING OF VIVIANA AND HDMPHRET CHETHAM. 

Humphrey Chetham was so oppressed by the idea of parting 
with Viviana that he did not utter a single word during their 
transit to the Tower. -Passing beneath the gloomy archway of 
Traitor’s Gate, they mounted the fatal steps, and were conducted 
to the guard-room near the By-ward Tower. The officer then 
despatched one of the warders to inform the lieutenant of 
Viviana’s arrival, and telling Humphrey Chetham he would allow 
him a few minutes to take leave of her, considerately withdrew, 
and left them alone together. 

Oh, Viviaua !” exclaimed Chetham, unable to repress his 
grief, “ my heart bleeds to see you here. If you repent the step 
you have taken, and desire freedom, say so, and. I will use every 
effort to liberate you. I have been successful once, and may be 
so again.” . 

“ J tliank you for your devotion,” she replied, in a tone of pro- 
found gratitude; but you have rendered me the last service I 
shall ever require of you. I deeply deplore the misery I have 
occasioned you, and regret tny inability lo requite your attach- 
ment as it deserves to be requited. MjiJ^st prayers shall be for 
your happiness; and I trust you will meet with some being 
worthy of you, and who will make amends for my insensibility,” 
Be nol^ deceived, Viviana,” replied Chetham, in a broken 
voice; “ I shall never love again. Your image is too deeply im- 
printed upon my heart ever to be effaced.” 

‘‘Time may work a change,” she rejoined; “ though' 1 ought 
not to say so, for I feel it would work none in me. Suffer me to 

f ive you one piece of counsel. Devote yourself resolutely to the 
usiness of life, and you will speedily regain your peace of mind.” 

“ I will follow your instructions implicitly,” replied Chetham; 
“ but have little hope of the result you promise me.” 

*‘Let the effort be made,” she rejoined; — “ and now promise 
VOL. xvu. 2 Q 
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me to quit London to-morrow. Return to your native town; 
employ yourself in your former occupations; and strive not to 
think of the past, except as a troubled dream from which you 
Lave fortunately awakened. Do not let us prolong our parting, 
or your resolution may waver. Farewell 

So saying, she extended her hand towards him, and he pressed 
it passionately to his lips. 

“ Farewell, Viviana !’* he cried, with a look of unutterable 
anguish. “ May Heaven support you in your trials !” 

‘‘ One of them I am now enduring/' she replied, in a broken 
voice. “ Farewell for ever, and may all good angels bless you I" 
At this moment the officer appeared, and announcing the ap- 
proach of the lieutenant, told Chetham that his time had expired. 
Without hazarding another look at Viviana, the young merchant 
tore himself away, and followed the officer out of the Tower. 

Obedient to Viviana’s last request, he quitted London on the 
following day; and, acting upon her advice, devoted himself on 
his return to Manchester sedulously to his mercantile, pursuits. 
His perseverance and integrity were crowned with entire success, 
and he became in due season the wealthiest merchant of the town. 
But the blighting of his early affections tinged his whole life, and 
gave a melancholy to his thoughts, and an austerity to his manner 
originally foreign to them. True to his promise, he died im- 
married. His long and worthy career was marked by actions of 
the fijreatest benevolence. In proportion as his means increased, 
his charities were extended, and he truly became “ a father to the 
fatherless and the destitute.” To him the town of Manchester is 
indebted for the noble library and hospital bearing his name; and 
for these admirable institutions, by which they so largely benefit, 
his memory must ever be held in veneration by its inhabitants. 


Chapter XI. 

THE SUBTEKRANBAN DUNGEON. 

Regarding Viviana with a smile of savage satisfaction, Sir 
William Waad commanded Jasper Ipgreve, who accompanied 
him, to convey her to one of the subterranean dungeons below the 
Devereux Tower. ^ 

“ She cannot escape thence without your connivance,” he said; 
“ and y^ou shall answer to me foy her custody with your life.” 

“ If she esca^ again, your, worship shall hang me in her 
stead,” rejoined Ipgreve. 

My instructions from the Earl of Salisbury state that it is the 
king's pleasure that she be allowed a short interview with Guy 
Fawkes,” said the lieutenant, in a low tone. ** Let her be taken 
to his 0^ to-morrow.” 
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The jailer bowed, and motioning the guard to follow him with 
Viviana, he led the way along the inner ward till he arrived at a 
small, strong door, in the wall, & little to the north of the Beau- 
champ Tower,- which he unlocked, and descended into a low 
cavernous-looking vault. Striking a light, and setting fire to a 
torch, he then led the way along^ narrow gloomy passage, which 
brought them to a circular chamber, from wliicn other passages 
diverged, and, selecting one of them, threaded it till he came to 
the door of a cell. 

“ Plere is your dungeon,” he said to yiviana, as he drew back 
the heavy bolts, and disclosed a small chamber, about four feet 
wide and six long, in which there was a pallet. “ My dame will 
attend you soon.” 

With this, he lighted a lamp, and departing, with the guard, 
barred the door outside. Viviana shuddered as she sui^veyed the 
narrow dungeon in which she was placed. Roof, walls, and floor 
were of stone; and the aspect of the place was so dismal and tomb- 
like, that she felt as if she were buried alive. Some hours elapsed 
before Dame Ipgreve made her appearance. She was accompanied 
by Ruth, who burst into* tears on beholding Viviana. The jailer’s 
wife had brouglit a few blankets and other necessaries with her, 
together with a loaf of bread and a jug of water. While dis- 
persing the blankets on the couch, she never ceased upbraiding 
Viviana for her former flight. Poor Ruth, who was compelled to 
assist her mother, endeavoured by her gestures and looks to con- 
vey to the unfortunate captive that she was as much devoted to 
her as ever. Tlieir task completed, the old woman withdrew, and 
her daughter, casting a deeply commiserating look at Viviana, 
followed her, and the door was barred without. 

Determined not to yield to despondency, Viviana knelt down, 
and addressed herself to Heaven; and, comforted by her prayers, 
threw herself on the bed, and sank into a peaceful slumber. She 
was awakened by hearing the bolts of her cell withdrawn, and the 
next moment Ruth stood before her. • 

“ I fear^u have exposed yourself to great risk in thus visiting 
me,” said Viviana, tenderly embracing h&T 

“ I would expose myself to any risk for you, sweet lady,” re- 
plied Ruth. “ But, oh I why do I s^’ you here again ? The 
chief suppdH of Guy Fawkes during his sufierings has been the 
thought that you were at liberty.” 

“ I surrendered myself in the j^ope of beholding him' again,” 
rejoined Viviana. • 

“ You have given a fond, h\& fatal proof of your afiection,” 
returned Ruth, *^The knowledge that you are a . captive will 
afflict him more than all the torments he has endured.” 

“ What torments has he endured, Ruth ?’ inquired Viviana, 
with a look of anguish. 

Do not ask me to repeat them,” replied the jailer’s daughter. 

2q2 
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They are too dreadful to relate. When you behold his shattered 
frame and altered looks, you will comprehend what he has under- 
gone.” 

“ Alas!” exclaimed Viviana, bursting into tears, “ I almost fear 
to behold him.” 

“ You must prepare for a fearful shock,” returned Ruth. “And . 
now, madam, 1 must take my leave. I will endeavour to see you 
again to-morrow, but dare not promise to do so. I should not 
have been able to visit you now, but that my father is engaged 
with Lord Mounteagle.’! 

“ With Lord Mountea^le cried Viviana. Upon what busi- 
ness?” 

“ Upon a foul business,” rejoined Ruth. “ No less than the 
destruction of Mr. Tresham, who is now a prisoner in the Tower. 
Lord Mounteagle came to the Well Tower this evening, and I ac- 
cidentally overheard him propose to my father to administer poison 
to the person I have named.” 

“ I do not pity their victim,” returned Viviana. “He is a 
double-dyed traitor, and will meet with the fate he deserves.” 

“ Farewell, madam,” said Ruth. “ If I do not see you again, 
you will know that you have one friend in this fortress who deeply 
sympathises with your afSictions.” 

So saying, she withdrew, and Viviana heard the bolts slipped 
gently into their sockets. 

Vainly, after Ruth’s visit, did she try to compose herself. Sleep 
fled her eyes, and she was haunted all night by the image of 
Fawkes, haggard and shattered by torture, as he had been described 
by the jailer’s daughter. Day and night were the same to her, and 
she could only compute progress of the time by her own feelings, 
judging by which, she supposed it to be late in the day when she 
was again visited. The bolts of her cell being withdrawn, two men, 
clad in long black gowns, and having hoods drawn over their faces, 
entered it. They were followed by Ipgreve; and Viviana, con- 
cluding she was about to be led to the torture, endeavoured to 
string herself to its endurance. Though he guessed wha#wa8 passing 
in her breast, Jasper Ifgreve did not care to undeceive her, but 
motioning the hooded officials to follow him with her, quitted the 
cell. Seizing each a hand, the attendants led her after him along 
a number of intricate passages, until he stopped*beford the door of 
a cell, which he opened. 

“ Be brief in what you have^to say,^* he cried, thrusting her for- 
ward. “ I shall not allow you much time.” 

Viviana no sooner set foot in ihe cell than she felt in whose pre- 
sence she stood. On a stool at the further end of the narrow cham- 
ber, with his head upon his breast, and a cloak wrapped around his 
limbs, sat Fawkes. A small iron lamp, suspended hy a rusty chain 
from the ceiling, served to illumine his ghastly features. He lifted 
his eyes from the ground on her entrance, and, recognising her. 
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Uttered a cry of anguish. Raising himself by a great effort, he 
opened his arms, and she rushed into them. For some moments 
both continued silent. Grief took away their utterance; but at 
length, Guy Fawkes spoke. 

“ My cup of bitterness was not sufficiently full,” he said. This 
alone was wanting to make it overflow.” 

I fear you will blame me,” she replied, ** when you learn that I 
have voluntarily surrendered myself.” 

Guy Fawkes uttered a deep groan. 

“ I am the cause of your doing so,” he said. 

“ You are so,” she replied. “ But you 'will forgive me when you 
know my motive, I came here to urge you to repentance. Oh ! 
if you hope that we shall meet again hereafter — if you hope that we 
shall inherit joys which will requite us for all our troubles, you will 
employ the brief time left you on earth in imploring forgiveness for 
your evil intentions.” 

“Having had no evil intentions,” replied Fawkes, coldly, “I 
have no pardon to ask.” 

“ The Tempter who led you into the commission of sin under the 
semblance of righteousness, puts these thoughts into your heart,” 
replied Viviana. “ You have escaped the commission of an offence 
which must have deprived you of the joys of heaven, and I am 
thankful lor it. But if you remain impenitent, I shall tremble for 
your salvation.” 

“ My account will soon be settled with my Maker,” rejoined 
Fawkes; “and he will punish or reward me according to my 
deserts, I have acted according to my conscience, and can never 
repent that which I believe to be a righteous design.” 

“ But do you not now see that you were mistaken,” returned 
Viviana; “ do you not perceive that the sword which you raised 
against others has been turned against yourself, and that the Great 
Power whom you serve and worship has declared himself against 
you ?” 

“ You seek in vain to move me,” replied Fawkes. “ I am as in- 
sensible to your arguments lis to the tortures of my enemies.” 

“ Then Heaven have mercy upon yoiwbeoul !” she rejoined. 

“ Look at me, Viviana,” cried Fawkes, “and behold the wreck 
I am. What has supported me amid my tortures — in this dungeon 
—in the iJi^esence oi my relentless foes? — what, but the conscious- 
ness of having acted rightly? An® what will support me on the 
scaffold except the same conviction? If you love me, do not seek 
to shake my faith. But it is idl^*to talk thus. You cannot do so. 
Rest satisfied we shall meet again. Everything assures me of it. 
Wretched as I appear in this solitary cell, I am not wholly miser- 
able, because I am buoyed up by the certainty that my actions axe 
approved by Heaven.” 

“ I will not attempt to destroy the delusion, since it is produc- 
tive of happiness to you,” replied Viviana. “.But if my earnest. 
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heartfelt prayers can conduce to your salvation, they shall not be 
wanting/* 

As she spoke, the door of the cell was opened by Jasper Ipgreve, 
who stepped towards her, and seized her roughly by the hand. 

“ Your time has expired, mistress,” he said; ** you must come 
with me.” 

A minute longer,” implored Fawkes. 

Not a second,” replied Ipgreve. 

Shall we not meet again?” cried Viviana, distractedly. 

“ Ay, the day before your execution,” rejoined Ipgreve. “ I 
have good news for you,” he added, pausing for a moment, and 
addressing Fawkes. “ Mr. Tresham, who I told you has been 
brought to the Tower, has been taken suddenly and dangerously 

If the traitor 'perishes before me, I shall die content,** observed 
Fawkes. 

“ Then rest assured of it,** said Viviana. The task of ven- 
geance is already fulfilled.’* 

She was then forced away by Ipgreve, and delivered by him 
to the hooded officials outside, who hurried her back to her 
dungeon. 


Chapter XII. 

THE TRAITOK BETRAYED, 

Lord Mounteagle arrived at the Tower shortly after Viviana, 
and repairing at once to the lieutenant’s lodgings, had a brief con- 
ference with him, and informed him that he had a secret order to 
deliver to Jasper Ipgreve, from the Earl of Salisbury, touching the 
conspirators. Sir William Waad would have summoned the jailer; 
but Mounteagle preferred visiting him at the Well Tower, and 
accordingly proceeded thither. 

He found Ipgreve with his wife and daughter, and telling him 
he desired a moment^s private speech with him, the jailer dismissed 
them. Suspecting that the new-come/s errand related in some way 
to Viviana, JRuth contriwad to place herself in such a situation that 
she could overhear what passed. A moment’s scrutiny of Jasper’s 
villanous countenance satisfied Mounteagle that the Earl of Salis- 
bury was not mistaken in his man; and, as soon as hb supposed 
they were alone, he unhesitatiifgly opened his plan to him. As he 
expected, Jasp^ exhibited no reluctance^ to undertake it; and, after 
some further discussion, it was agiped to put it in execution without 
delay. 

“ The sooner Mr. Tresham is silenced the better,*^ said Jasper; 
“ fox he threatens to make disclosures to the council that will brixig 
some noble persons,” with a significant look at Mounteagle, into 
trouble.” 

** Where is he confined ?” demanded the other. 
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** In the Beauchamp Tower,” replied Ipgreve^ 

I will visit him at once,’^ said Mounteagle; “ and when I have 
conferred with him, will call foi wine. Bnng two goblets, and in 
that which you-givc to Tresham place this powder.” 

Ipgreve nodded assent, and with a grim smile took the packet. 
Shortly after this, they quitted the Well Tower together, and pass- 
ing under the archway of the BlooSy Tower, crossed the Green, and 
entered' the fortification in which*the traitor was confined. Tresham 
was treated with far greater consideration than the other conspira- 
tors, being allowed the use of the large room on the upper floor of 
the Beauchamp Tower, which was scldorr! allotted to any persons 
except those of' the highest distinction. When they entered, he was 
pacing to and fro within his chamber in great agitation, but he 
immediately stopped on seeing Mounteagle, and rushed towards 
him. 

“ You bring me my liberation ?” he said. 

“ It is impossible to effect it at present,” returned the other. 

But make yourself perfectly easy. Your confinement will not 
be of long duration.” 

“ I will not be trifled, with,” cried Tresham, furiously. ** If I 
am examined by the council, look to yourselves. As I hope for 
salvation, the truth shall out.” 

“ Leave us,” said Mounteagle, with a significant look at the 
jailer, who quitted the chamber. 

‘‘ Ilark’ee, Mounteagle,” said Tresham, as soon as they were 
alone ; “ I have been your tool thus far. But if you propose to 
lead me blindfold to the scaffold, you are greatly mistaken. You 
think that you have me safe within these walls ; that my voice 
cannot be heard; and that I cannot betray you. But you are 
deceived — fearfully deceived, as you will find. I have your letters 
— tlio Earl of Salisbury’s letters, proving that you were J)oth aware 
of the plot — and that you employed me to watch its progress, and 
report it to you. I have also letters from Dr. Dee, the warden of 
Manchester, detailing his acquaintance with the conspiracy, and 
containing descriptions of*the persons of Fawkes and Catesby, 
wbicb I showed to the Earl of SalisbuagiK These letters are now 
in my possession, and I will deliver them to the council, if I am 
not released.” • 

“ DelitSr them to me, and I swear to you, you shall be set free,” 
said Mounteagle. \ 

“ 1 will not trust you,” Rejoined Tresham. “ Liberate me, and 
they are yours. But I will not ^ob myself of vengeance. I will 
confound you and the false Earh of Salisbury.” 

You wrong us botk by your unjust suspicions,” said Mount- 
eagle. 

“ Wrong you !” echoed Tresham, contemptuously. “ Where is 
my promised reward ? Why am I in this dungeon? Why am I 
treated like a traitor ? If you meant me fairly, I should not be 
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■here, but like yourself at liberty, and in the enjoyment of the king’s 
favour. But you have duped me, villain, and shall rue it. If I 
am led to the scaiFold, it shall be in your company.” 

“ Compose yourself,” rejoined Mounteagle, calmly. Appear- 
ances, I own, are against us. But circumstances render it impera- 
tively necessary that the Earl of Salisbury should appear to act - 
against you. You have been charged by Guy Fawkes, when 
under the torture, of being a confederate in the design, and your 
arrest could not be avoided. I am come hither to give you a solemn 
assurance that no harm shall befal you, but that you shall be deli- 
vered from your thraldom in a few days — perhaps in a few hours.” 

“You have no further design against me ? ” said Tresham, 
suspiciously. 

“ What motive could I have in coming hither, except to set 
your mind at rest ?” rejoined Mounteagle. 

And I shall receive my reward?” demanded Tresham. 

You will receive your reward,” returned IMounteagle, with 
significant emphasis. “ I swear it. So make yourself easy.” 

“ If I thought I might trust you, I should not heed my impri- 
sonment, irksome though it be,” rejoined Tresham. 

“ It cannot be avoided, for the reasons I have just stated,” re- 
plied Mounteagle. “ But come, no more despondency. All will 
be well with you speedily. Let us drown care in a bumper. 
What ho ! jailer,” he added, opening the door, “a cup of wine!” 

In a few minutes, Ipgreve made his appearance, bearing two 
goblets filled with wine on a salver, one of which he presented to 
Mounteagle, and the other to Tresham. 

“ Here is to your speedy deliverance from captivity I” said 
Mounteagle, draining the goblet. “You will not refuse that 
pledge, Tresham?” 

“ Of a surety not,” replied the other. “ To my speedy deli- 
verance I” 

And he emptied the cup, while Mounteagle and the jailer 
exchanged significant glances. 

“ And now, having fully discharged my errand, I must bid you 
farewell,^’ said Mounteaigie. 

“ You will not forget your promise?” observed Tresham. 

Assuredly not,” replied the other. A week hence, and you 
will make no complaint against me. Are you Sure y?#tt* did not 
give me the wrong goblet?” h^ added to Ipgreve, as they descended 
the spiral staircase. 

“ Quite sure, my lord,” retunied the jailer, with a grim smile. 

Mounteagle immediately quitted the Tower, and hastening to 
Whitehall, sought out the Earl of Salisbury, to whom he related, 
what he had done. The earl complimented him on his skilful 
management of the matter; and congratulating each other upon 
having got xid of a dangerous, and now useless instrument, th^ 
separated. 
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On the following day, Tresham was seized with a sudden illness, 
and making known his symptoms to Ipgreve, the chirurgeon who 
attended the prison was sent for, 'and on seeing him pronounced 
him dangerously ill, though he was at a loss to explain the nature 
of his disorder. Every hour, the sick man grew worse, and he was 
tom with racking pains. Connectijig his sudden seizure with the 
visit of Lord Mounteaglc, an Idea of the truth flashed upon him, 
and he mentioned his suspicions to the chirurgeon, charging Jasper 
Ipgreve with being accessary to the deed. The jailer stoutly de- 
nied the accusation, and charged the prisoner, in his turn, with 
making a malicious statement to bring him into discredit. 

I will soon test the truth of his assertfon,” observed the chirur- 
geon, taking a small flat piece of the purest gold from his doublet, 
“ Place this in your mouth.” , 

Tresham obeyed, and Ipgreve watched the experiment with 
gloomy curiosity. 

> You arc a dead man,” said the chirurgeon to Tresham, as he 
drew fovtli the piece of gold, and perceived that it was slightly tar- 
nislied. “ Poison has been administered to you.’* 

“ Is there no remedy — »no counter* poison?” demanded Tresham, 
eagerly. 

The chirurgeon shook his head. 

“ Then let the lieutenant be summoned,” said Tresham; “ I have 
an important confession to make to him. ‘^I charge this man,” 
pointing to the jailer, wkli giving poisoned wine to me. Do you 
near what I say to you ?” 

“ I do,” replied the chirurgeon. 

“ But he will never reveal it,” said Ipgreve, with great uncon- 
cern. I have a w^arrant from the Earl of SaliiSbury for what I 
have done.” 

“What!” cried Tresham, “can murder he committed here 
with impunity?” 

“ You have to thank your own indiscretion for what has hap- 
pened,” rejoined Ipgreve. “ Had you kept a close tongue in your 
head, you would have been safe.” 

“ Can nothing be done to save me?” C/iM the miserable man, 
with an imploring look at the chirurgeon. 

“ Nothing whatever,” replied the person appealed to. I would 
advise yoifto recohamend your soul to God.” 

“ Will you not inform the lieutenalt that I desire to speak with 
him ?” demanded Tresham. • ^ , 

The chirurgeon glanced at Ipgieve, and receiving a sign from 
him, gave a promise to that effect 

lliey then quitted the cell together, leaving Tresham in a state 
of indescribable agony both of mind and body. Half an hour 
aiberwards the chirurgeon returned, and informed him that the 
lieutenant refused to visit him, or to hear his confession, and 
wholly ^scredited the fact of his being poisoned. 
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“ I will take charge of your papers, if you choose to commit 
them to me,” he said, “ and will lay them before the council.” 

No,^^ replied Tresham; “ while life remains to me I will never 
part with them.” 

“ I have brought you a mixture which, though it cannot heal 
you, will, at least, allay your s\ifferings,” said the chirurgeon. 

“ I will not take it,” groaned Tresham. “ I distrust you as 
much as the others.” 

“ I will leave it with you, at all events,” rejoined the chirurgeon, 
setting down the phial. 

The noise of the bolts shot into their sockets sounded to Tresham 
as if his tomb were closed upon him, and he uttered a cry of 
anguish. He would have laid violent hands upon himself, and 
accelerated his pwn end, but he wanted courage to do so, and con- 
tinued to pace backwards and forwards across his chamber as long 
as his strength lasted. He was about to throw himself on the 
couch, from which he never expected to rise again, when his eyes 
fell upon the phial. 

“ What if it should bo poison!” he said, “ it will end my suf- 
ferings the sooner.” 

And placing it to his lips, he swallowed its contents. As the 
chirurgeon had foretold, it alleviated his sufferings, and throwing 
himself on the bed he sank into a troubled slumber, during which 
he dreamed that Catesby appeared to him with a vengeful coim- 
tenance, and tried to drag him into a fathomless abyss that yawned 
beneath their feet. Shrieking with agony, he awoke, and found 
two persons standing by his couch. One of them was the jailer, 
and the other appeared, from his garb, to bo a priest; but a hood 
was drawn over his head so as to conceal his features. 

“Are you come to -witness my dying pangs, or to finish me?” 
demanded Tresham of the jailer, 

“lam come for neither purpose,” replied Ipgreve ; “ I pity your 
condition, and have brought you a priest of your own faith, who 
like yourself is a prisoner in the Tower. I will leave liim with 
you. but he cannot remain long, so make the most of your time.” 

And with these woilfe he retired. 

When he was gone the supposed priest, who spoke in feeble and 
faltering accents, desired to near Tresham’s confession, and having 
listened to it, gave him absolution. The wretched ma& then drew 
from his bosom a small packi^, and offered it to the confessor, who 
eagerly received it. 

“This contains the letters of the Earl of Salisbury and Lord 
Mounteagle, which I have just iftentioned/' he said. “ I pray you 
ay them before the privy council.” 

“ I will not fail to do so,” replied the confessor. 

And reciting the prayer for one tn extremis over the dying man, 
he departed. 

“ 1 have obtained fihe letters from him,” said Mounteagle, 
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throwing back his hood as he quitted the chamber, and addressing 
the jailer. “ And now you need give yourself no further concern 
about him ; he will be dead before morning.” 

Jasper Ipgreve locked the door upon the prisoner, and pro« 
ceeded to the Well Tower. When he returned, he found Mount- 
eagle’s words had come to pass. Tresham was lying on the floor, 
quite dead — his collapsed frame and distorted countenance showing 
the agonies in which he must have expired. 


Chapteb XIII.. 

THE TRIAL. 

Tue trial of the conspirators, which had been delayed dn order 
tliat full evidence might be procured against them, was, at length, 
appointed to take place in Westminster Hall, on Monday, the 
27th of January, 1606. Early on the morning of this day, the 
eight surviving confederates (Garnet and Oldcome being at this 
time secreted at Hendlip) were conveyed in two large covered 
wherries from the fortress to the place of trial. In spite of the 
severity of the weather — it was snowing heavily, and the river was 
covered with sheets of ice — they were attended by a vast number 
of boats filled with persons anxious to obtain a sight of them. 
Such was the abhorrence in wliich the actors in the conspiracy 
were held by the populace, that, not content with menaces and 
execrations, many of these persons hurled missiles against the 
wlierries, and would liave proceeded to further violence if they 
hud not been restrained by the pikcmcn. When the prisoners 
landed, a tremendous and fearful shout was raised by the mob 
stationed at the head of the stairs, and it required the utmost 
efforts of the guard to protect them from injury. Two lines of 
soldiers, with calivers on their shoulders, were drawn out from the 
banks of the river to the entrance of the Hall, and between them 
the conspirators marched. 

The melancholy procession was headed by Sir William Waad, 
who was followed by an officer of the guard and six halberdiers. 
Then came the executioner^ carrying the gleaming implement of 
death witlfTfe edgd turned from the prisoners. He was followed 
by Sir Everard Digby, whose noble iurc and handsome counte- 
nance excited much sympathy among the beholders, and Ambrose 
liookwood. Next came the two "Winters, both of whom appeared 
greatly dejected. Next, John Graftit and Robert Bates — Catesby’s 
servant, who had been captured at Holbeach. And lastly, Keyes 
and Fawkes. 

Bkteriy and justly incensed as were the multitude against the 
conspirators, their feelings underwent some change as they beheld 
the haggard countenance and shattered franw of Ghiy Eawk^L 
It was soon understood that he was the individual who had been 
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found in the vault near the parliament house, with the touch- 
wood and matches in his belt ready to fire the train; and the 
greatest curiosity was exhibited to see him. 

Just as the foremost of the conspirators reached the entrance of 
the Hall, a terrific yell, resembling nothing human, except the 
roar of a thousand tigers thirsting for blood, was uttered by tKe 
mob, and a tremendous but ineffectual attempt was made to break 
througli the lines of the guard. Never before had so large an 
assemblage been collected on the spot. The whole of the space 
extending on one hand from Westminster Hall to the gates of 
Whitehall, and on this other to the Abbey, was filled with spec- 
tators; and every roof, "window, and buttress was occupied. jVor 
was the interior of the Hall less crowded. Not an inch of room 
was unoccupied; and it was afterwards complained in parliament^ 
that the members of the house had been so pressed and incom- 
moded, that they could not hear what was said at the ar- 
raignment. 

The conspirators were first conveyed to the court of the Star- 
Chamber, where they remained till the lords commissioners had 
arrived and taken their seats. The commissioners were the Earl 
of Nottingham, lord high admiral of England; the Earl of 
Suffolk, steward of the household; the Earl of Worcester, master 
of the horse; the Earl of Devonshire, master of the ordnance; 
the Earl of Northampton, warden of the Cinque-Ports; the Earl 
of Salisbury, principal secretary of state; Sir John Popham, 
lord chief justice; Sir Thomas Fleming, lord chief baron of 
the Exchequer; and Sir Thomas Wahnisley and Sir Peter War- 
burton, knights, and both justices of the Common Pleas. 

Summoned by an usher, the conspirators were conducted to a 
platform covered with black cloth, which had been erected at the 
lower end of the Hall. A murmur of indignation, vainly sought 
to be repressed by the grave looks of the commissioners, burst 
from the immense assemblage, as they one by one ascended the 
steps of the platform.. Guy Fawkes was the last to mount, and 
his appearance was followed by a deep groan. Supporting him- 
self against the rail tff the scaffold, he surveyed the assemblage 
with a stern and undaunted look. As he gazed around, he could 
not help marvelling at the vast multitude before him. The whole 
of the peers, and all the members of the House of Cflftitiuens were 
present, while in a box on^the left, though screened by a lattice, 
sat the queen and Prince Henry; and in another on the right, 
and protected in the same wa/, the king and his courtiers. 

Silence behig peremptorily -commanded, the indictment was 
read, wherein the prisoners were charged with conspiring to blow 
up the king and the peers with gunpowder, and with attempting 
to inmte tne papists, and other persons, to open rebellion; to whi<di 
all the conspirators, to the no small surprise of those who heard 
them, and were aware that they had subscribed their confessions, 
pleaded mot guilty. 
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^‘How, sir!” crie^ the lord chief justice, in a stem tone to 
Fawkes, With what face can you pretend to deny the indict- 
ment, when you were actually taken in the cellar with the powder, 
and have already confessed your treasonable intentions ?” 

“I do not mean to deny what I have confessed, my lord,’’ 
replied Fawkes ; “ but this indictment contains many matters, 
which I neither can nor will countenance by assent or silence. 
And I therefore deny it.” 

“It is well,” replied the lord chief justice. “ Let the trial 
proceed.” 

The indictment being opened by Sir EcJward Philips, serjeant- 
at-law, he was followed by Sir Edward Coke, the attorney -general, 
who, in an eloquent and elaborate speech, which produced an ex- 
traordinary effect upon the assemblage, expatiated upon the mon- 
strous nature of the plot, which he characterised a5 “ the, greatest 
treason that ever was plotted in England, and against the greatest 
king that ever reigned in England ;” and after narrating the origin 
and progress of the conspiracy, concluded by desiring that the 
confessions of the prisoners should be openly read. This done, 
the jury were ordered by the lord chief justice to re*tire, and the 
injunction being obeyed, they almost instantly returned with a 
verdict of guilty. 

A deep, dread silence then prevailed throughout the Hall, and 
every eye was bent upon the conspirators, all of whom maintained 
a composed demeanour. They were then questioned by the lord 
chief justice whether they had anything to say why judgment of 
death should not be pronounced against them. 

“ All I have to crave of your lordships,” said Thomas Winter, 
“ is, that being the chief offender of the two, I may die for my 
brother and myself.’^ 

“ And I ask only that my brother’s request may not be granted,” 
said Robert Winter. “ If he is condemned, I do not desire to 
live.” 

“ I have nothing to solicit — not even pardon,” said Keyes, care- 
lessly. “ My fortunes were always desperate, and are better now 
than they have ever been.” • 

“ I desire mercy,” said Rookwood, “ not from any fear of death, 
but because so shameful an,ending will leave a perpetual stain upon 
my na»MMftid blood. I humbly submit myself to the king, and 
pray him to imitate our Supreme Judge, who sometimes punishes 
corporally, but not mortally.” 

“ I have been guilty of a conspiracy, intended but never effected,” 
said John foant ; “ and solicit forgiveness on that plea.” 

“ My crime has been fidelity to my master,” said Bates. “ If 
the king will let me live, I will serve him as faithfully as I did Mr. 
Catesby.” 

“I would not utter a word,” said Fawkes, looking sternly 
round, “ if I did not fear my silence might be misinterpreted. I 
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would not accept a pardon if it were pfferjd me. 1 regard the 
project as a glorious one, and only lament its failure.” 

“ Silence the vile traitor,*' said the Earl of Salisbury, rising. 

And as he spoke, two halberdiers sprang up the steps of the 
scaffold, and placing themselves on either side of Fawkes, prepared 
to gag him. 

“ I have done,’* he said, contemptuously regarding them. 

“I have nothing to s^ save this,” said Sir Everard Digby, 
bowing to the judges. ‘‘If any of vour lordships will tell me you 
forgive me, I shall go more cheerfully to the scaffold.” 

“ Heaven forgive y6u. Sir Everard,” said the Earl of Notting- 
ham, returning his reverence, “ as we do.” 

“ I humbly thank your lordship,” replied Digby. 

Sentence was then passed upon the prisoners by Lord Chief 
Justice Popham, and they were removed from the platform. 

As they issued from the Hall, and it became known to the 
assemblage without that they were condemned, a shout of fierce 
exultation rent the air, and they were so violently assailed on all 
sides, that they had great difficulty in reaching the wherries. The 

f uard, however, succeeded, at length, in accomplishing their em- 
arkation, and they were conveyed back in safety to the Tower. 


Chapteb XIV. 

THE LAST MEETING OF FAWKES AND VIVIANA. 

Up to this time, Viviana had not been allowed another interview 
with Guy Fawkes. She was twice interrogated by the privy 
council, but having confessed all she knew of the conspiracy, 
excepting what might implicate Garnet and Oldcorne, neither of 
whom she was aware had been apprehended, she was not again 
subjected to the torture. Her health, however, rapidly sank under 
her confinement, and she was soon reduced to such an extreme 
state of debility that she could not leave her bed. The chirurgeon 
having been called i«. by Dame Ipgreve to attend her, reported 
her condition to Sir Wilham Waad, who directed that every means 
should be ^opted for her restoration, and that Ruth Ipgreve 
should remain in constant attendance upon her, 

Ascertaining all parriculeffrs relative to Guy Fawkes from the 

i ’ailer’s daughter, it was a sad satisfaction to viviana to learn that 
le spent his whole time in devotion, and appeared completely 
resigned to his^fate. It had b^ the Earl of SSalisbury's purpose 
to bring Viviana to trial at the same time as the rest of the conspi- 
rators, out the chirurgeon reporting that her removal at this 
juncture would be attended with fatal consequences, he was com- 
pelled to defer it. 

When the result of the tnal was made known to Viviana by 
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Ruth, though she had anticipated the condemnation of Guy 
Fawkes, she swooned away, and, on her recovery, observed to 
Ruth, who was greatly alarmed at her looks, I feel I am going 
fast. I should wish to see my husband once more before I die.” 

“ I fear it is impossible, madam,” replied Ruth; but I will try 
to accomplish it.” 

“ Do so,” rejoined Viyiana, “ and my blessing shall rest ever on 
your head.” 

“ Have you any valuable?” inquired Ruth. ** My heart bleeds 
to make the demand at such a moment. But it is the only way to 
produce an elTcct on the avaricious nature of my father.” 

“ I have nothing but this golden crucifix,” said Viviana, “ and 
I meant to give it to you.” 

“ It will be better employed in this way,” rejoined Ruth, taking 
it from her. • 

Quitting the cell, she hurried to the Well Tower, and found her 
father, who had just returned from locking up the conspirators in 
their different dungeons, sitting down to his evening meal. 

“ What is the matter with the wench he cried, staring at 
her. “ You look quite distracted. Is Viviana Radclifie dead?” 

** No; but she is dying,” replied Ruth. 

“ If that is the case I must go to her directly,” observed Dame 
Ipgreve. “ She may liave some valuable about her which I must 
secure.” 

“ You will be disappointed, mother,” rejoined Ruth, with a look 
of irrepressible disgust. ‘^Slie has nothing valuable left but this 

g olden crucifix, which she, has sent to my father, on condition of 
is allowing Guy Fawkes to sec her before she dies.” 

“ Give it me, wench,” cried Jasper Ipgreve, “ and let her die in 
peace.” 

“ She will not die in peace unless she sees him,” replied Ruth. 
“ Nor shall you have it, if you do not comply with her request.” 

How !” exclaimed her father, “ do you dare ” 

Think not to terrify me, father,” interrupted Ruth; “lam 
resolute in this. Hear me,” she cried, seizing his arm, and fixing 
a lopk upon him that seemed to pierce his ^ul; “ hear me,” she 
said, in a tone so low as to be inaudible to her mother. “ She skcdl 
see him, or I will denounce you as the murderer of Tresham. 
No w wilLyp V- comply?” 

“ (SvTme the cross,” said Ipgreve. 

“Not till you have earned it,” replied his daughter. 

“ Well, well,” he rejoined;* “ if it*must be, it must. BUt I may 
get into trouble in the matter. I ^lust consult Master Forsetl^ the 
gentleman jailer, who has the charge of Guy Fawkes,, before I dare 
take him to her cell.” 

“Consult whom you please,” rejoined Ruth, impatiendy; “but 
lose no time, or you will be too late.” 

Muttering imprecadons on his daughter, Ipgreve left the Well 
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Tower, and Ruth hurried back to Viviana, whom she found 
anxiously expecting her, and related to her what she had done. 

Oh, that I may hold out till he comes !” cried Viviana; “ but 
my strength is failing fast.” 

Ruth endeavoured to comfort her, but she was unequal to the 
eflbrt, and, bursting into tears, knelt down, and wept upon the 
pillow beside her. Half an hoar had now elapsed. It seemed an 
age to the poor sufferers, and still the jailer came not, and even 
Ruth had given up all hope, when a heavy tread was heard in the 
passage. The door was opened, and Guy Fawkes appeared, 
attended bjr Ipgreve and Forsett. 

We will not interrupt your parting,” said Forsett, who seemed 
to have a touch of humanity in his composition. And motioning 
Ruth to follow him, he quitted the cell with Ipgreve. 

Guy Fawkes, meanwhile, had approached the couph, and gazed 
with an expression of intense anguish at Viviana. She returned 
his glance with a look of the utmost affection, and clasped his 
hand between her thin fingers. 

“ I am new standing on the brink of eternity,” she said, in a 
solemn tone, and I entreat you earnestly, as you hope to ensure 
our meeting hereafter, to employ the few days left you in sincere 
and hearty repentance. You have sinned — sinned deeply, but not 
beyond the power of redemption. Let me feel that I have saved 
you, and my last moments will be happy. Oh ! by the love I 
have borne you — by the pangs I have endured for you — by the 
death I am now dying for you — ^let me implore you not to lose 
one moment, but to supplicate a merciful Trovidcnce to pardon 
your offence.” 

I will — I will,” rejoined Fawkes, in broken accents. ‘‘ You ^ 
have opened my eyes to my error, and I sincerely repent it.” 

“Saved! saved!” cried Viviana, raising herself in the bed. 
Opening her arms, she strained him to her bosom ; and for a few 
moments they mingled their tears together. 

“ And now,” she said, sinking backwards, “ kneel by me — ^pray 
for forgiveness — ^pray audibly, and lowill join in your prayer.” 

Guy Fawkes knejt by the bedside, and addressed the qaost 
earnest supplications to Heaven for forgiveness. For awhile, he 
heard Viviana^s gentle accents accompany him. They grew 
fainter and fainter, until at last they totally ceased. Ejllcd with a 
dreadful apprehension, he sprang to his feet. An angeSc smile 
illumined her countenance ,^her gaze was fixed on him for one 
moment, — it then grew dime and dimmer, until it was extin- 
guished. 

Ghiy Fawkes uttered a cry of the wildest despair, and fell to the 
ground. Alarmed by the sound, Forsett and Ipgreve, who were 
standing outside, rushed into the cell, and instantly raised him. 
But he was now in a state of distraction, and for the moment seemed 
endowed with all his former strength. Striving to break from 
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them, he cried, in a tone of the most piercing anguish, ** You 
shall not tear me from her ! I will die with her ! Let me go, I 
say, or I will dash out my brains against these flinty walls, and 
balk you of your prey.** 

But his struggles were in vain. They held him fast, and calling 
for further assistance, conveyed |^im to his cell, where, fearing 
he might ^ some violence to hinaself, they placed him in irons, 

Ruth entered the cell as soon as Fawkes and the others had 
quitted it, and performed the last sad offices for the departed. 
Alternately praying and weeping, she watched by the body during 
the whole of the night. On the following day, the remains of 
the unfortunate Viviana were interred in -the chapel of Saint Peter 
on the Green, and the sole mourner was the jailer’s daughter. 

“Peace be with her!” cried Ruth, as she turned away from 
the grave. Her sorrows at last are over.” 


Chapter XV. . 

SAlNff PAULS CHURCHYARD. 

Guy Fawkes was for some time wholly inconsolable. His 
stoical nature seemed completely subdued, and he wept like an 
infant. By degrees, however, the violence of his grief abated, and 
calling to mind the last injunctions of her whose loss he mourned, 
he addressed himself to prayer, and acknowledging his guilt, be- 
sought her intercession with Heaven for his forgiveness. 

It will not seem strange, when his superstitious character is 
taken into consideration, that he should fancy he received an imme- 
diate proof that his prayers were heard. To his excited imagina- 
tion, it appeared that a soft unearthly strain of music floated in the 
air over his head; that an odour like that of Paradise* filled his 
cell; while an invisible finger touched his brow. While in this 
entranced state, he was utterly insensible to his present miserable 
situation, and he seemed to have a foretasl^ of celestial happiness. 
He did not, however, desist from prayer, but continued his suppli- 
cations throughout the day. 

On that night he was visited by the lieutenant, who announced 
to him that the execution ef four of the conspirators was fixed for 
Thutfda^'^It was *then Tuesday), while his own and that of the 
three others would not take place till ffie following day. 

“ As you are the greatest traitor of all, your execution will be 
reserved to the last,” pursued Ws^^d. “No part of the sentence 
will be omitted. You will be dragged to Old Palace Yard, over 
against the scene of your intended bloody and damnable action, at 
a horse’s tail, and will be there turned off the gallows, and hanged 
— hut not till you are dead. You will then be emboweled; your 
vile iieart, which conceived this atrocious design, will be I6m 
beating from your breast; and your quarters will- be placed on the 
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palace gates as an abhorrent spectacle in the eyes of men, and a 
tcnible proof of the king’s just vengeance.” 

Guy Fawkes heard the recapiti^tion of his dreadful sentence 
unmoved. 

“ The sole mercy I would have craved of his majesty would 
have been permission to die first,” he said. “ But Heaven’s will 
be done ! 1 deserve my doom.’^ ^ 

“ What 1 is your stubborn nature at length subdued ?” cried 
the lieutenant, in surprise. “ Do you repent of your offence ?” 

“ Deeply and heartily,” returned Tawkes. 

Make the sole amends in your power for it, then, and disclose 
the names of all who have been connected with the atrocious de- 
sign ?” rejoined Waad. 

“I confess myself guilty,*” replied Fawkes, humbly; ‘'but I 
accuse no otherk” 

“ Then you die impenitent,” rejoined the lieutenant, “ and 
cannot hope for mercy hereafter.” 

Guy Fawkes made no answer, but bowed his head upon his 
breast, and the lieutenant, darting a malignant look at him, quit- 
ted the cell. 

On the following day, the whole of the conspirators were taken 
to Saint John’s chapel, in the White Tower, where a discourse 
was pronounced to them by Doctor Overall, dean of Saint Paul’s, 
who enlarged upon the enormity of their offence, and exhorted 
them to repentance. The discourse over, they were about to be 
removed, when two ladies, clad in mourning Habits, entered the 
chapel. These were Lady Digby and Mrs. Rook wood, and they 
immediately flew to their husbands. The rest of the conspirators 
walked away, and averted their gaze from the painful scene. 
After an ineffectual attempt to speak, Lady Digby swooned away, 
and was (committed by her husband, while in a state of insensi- 
bility, to the care of an attendant. Mrs. Rookwood, however, 
who was a woman of high spirit, and great personal attractions, 
though the latter werq now wasted by affliction, maintained her 
composure, and encouraging her husband to bear up manfully 
against bis situation, 'tenderly embraced him, and withdrew. The 
conspirators were then taken back to their cells. 

At an early hour on the following morning the four miserable 
persons intended for death, namely. Sir Everard Digt^rr^- elder 
Winter, John Grant, and^ates, were conducted to the Beau- 
champ Tower. Bates would have sfc)od aloof from his superiors; 
but Sir Everard Digby took Him kindly by the hand, and drew 
him towards them. 

“No diarinctions must be observed now,” he 'said. “We 
ought to beg pardon of thee, mj poor fellow, for bringing thee 
into riiis strait.’^ 

TIink not of me, worshipful rir,” replied Bates. “ I loved 
Mr. Catesby so well, that I would have laid down my life for him 
at any time; and I now die cheerfully in his cause.” 
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** Mr. Lieutenant,*^ said Robert Winter to Sir WilKam Waad, 
who stood near them with Forsetfc and Ipgreve, " I pray you 
commend me to my brother. Tell him I die in entire love of 
him; and if it is possible for the departed to watch over the living, 
I will be with him at his last hour. 

At this moment, a trampling horses was heard on the Green, 
and the lieutenant proceeding fo the grated window, saw four 
mounted troopers, each having a sledge and hurdle attached by 
ropes to liis steed, drawn up before the door. While he was 
gazing at them, an officer entered the room, and informed him 
that dl was in readiness. Sir William "Waad then motioned the 
prisoners follow him, and they descended the spiral staircase. 

The Green was thronged with horse and foot soldiers, and as the 
conspirators issued from the arched door of the, fortification, the 
bell of Saint Peter’s chapel began to toll. Sir Everard Digby was 
first bound to a hurdle, with his face towards the horse, and the 
others were quickly secured in the same manner. The melancholy 
cavalcade was then put in motion. A tyoop of horse-soldiers, in 
their full accoutrements, and with caliversupon their shoulders, rode 
first; then came a band* of halberdiers on foot; then the masked 
executioner, mounted on a led horse; then the four prisoners on 
the hurdles, one after the other; then the lieutenant on horseback; 
while another band of horse-soldiers, equipped like the first, 
brought up the rear. They were met by the recorder of London, 
Sir Henry Montague, and the sheriffs, at the gate of the Middle 
Tower, to the latter of whom the lieutenant, according to custom, 
delivered up the bodies of the prisoners. After a short delay, the 
train again set forward, and emerging from the Bulwark Gate, 
proceeded through an enormous concourse of spectators towards 
Tower-street. 

Aware that a vast crowed would be assembled in the city, and 
apprehensive of some popular tumult, the lord mayor had issued 
precepts to the aldermen of every ward, commanding them “ to 
cause one able and sufficient person, with a halbert in his Ixand, 
to stand at the door of every dwelling-house in the open street in 
the way that the traitors were to be drawiT towards the place of 
execution, there to remain from seven in the morning until the 
return of the slieriffa” But these were not the whole of the 
arraagaii’eiAs made to preserve order. The cavalcade, it was fixed, 
was to proceed alcmg Tower-stree^, Gmoediurch-street, Lom- 
bard-street, Clieapside, and* so on to the west end of Saint Paul’s 
Cathedral, where the scaffold was Erected. Along the whole road, 
on either side, a line of halberdiers was drawn up, while barriers 
were erects against the cross streets. Nor were these preewitions 
needless. Such a vast concourse was collected, tliat nothiiig but 
the presence of a strong armed force could have prevented con- 
fusion and disorder. The roofs of all the houses, the towers of 
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the churches, the steps of the crosses, were covered with spectators, 
who groaned and hooted as the conspirators passed by. 

The scaiFold, as has just been stated, was erected in front of the 
great western entrance of the cathedral. The mighty valves of 
Sie sacred structure were thrown open, and disclosed its columned 
aisles crowded with spectators, was its roof and central tower. 
The great bell, which had begun to toll when the melancholy pro- 
cession came in sight, continued to pour forth its lugubrious sounds 
during the whole of the ceremonial. The rolling of muffled drums 
was likewise heard above the tumultuous munnurs of the impatient 
multitude. The whole area from the cathedral to Ludgate-hill 
was filled with spectators, but an open space was kept clear in 
front of the scaffold, in which the prisoners were one by one 
unbound from the hurdles. 

During this awful pause, they had sufficient time to note the 
whole of the dreadful preparations. At a little distance from them 
was a large fire, on which boiled a caldron of pitch, destined to 
receive their dismembered limbs. A tall gallows, approached by 
a double ladder, sprung from the scaffold, on which the hangman 
was already mounted with the rope in his hand. At the foot of 
the ladder was the quartering-blocic, near which stood the masked 
executioner with a chopper in his hand, and two large sharp knives 
in his girdle. His arms were bared to the shoulder; and a leathern 
apron, soiled by gory stains, and tied round his waist, completed 
bis butcherly appearance. Straw was scattered upon the scafibld 
near the block. 

Sir Everard Digby was the first to receive the fatal summons. 
He mounted with a firm footstep, and his youth, his noble aspect, 
and undaunted demeanour, aw^akened, as before, the sympathy of 
the beholders. Looking round, he thus addressed the assemblage: — 
“ Goo(^ people, I am here about to die, ye well know for what 
cause. Throughout the matlfcr I have acted according to the 
dictates of my conscience. They have led me to undertake this 
enterprise, which, in respect of my religion, I hold to be no 
offence ; but in respect of the law, a heinous offence, and I there- 
fore ask forgiveness of^God, of the king, and of the whole realm,** 
Crossing nimself devoutly, he then knelt down, and recited his 
prayers in Latin, after which he arose, •and again looking round, 
said, in an earnest voice — ** 

“ I desire the prayers of ^11 good Catholics, and of none other.” 
“ Then none will pray for you,*^ replied several voices from the 
crowd, , 

Heedless of the retort, Sir EVerard surrendered himself to the 
executioner’s assistant, who divested him of his cloak and doublet, 
and un&stened bis collar* In this state he mounted the ladder, 
and the hangman fulfilled his office. 

Robert Winter was next summoned, and ascended the scaffold 
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ynth great firmness. Everything proclaimed the terrible tragedy 
that had just been enacted. The straw was sprinkled with biood, 
80 was the block, so were the dong knives of the executioner, 
whose hands and arms were dyed with the same crimson stain; 
while in one corner of the scaffold stood a basket, containing the 
dismembered limbs of the late unfortunate sufierer. But these 
dreadful sights produced no effect on Robert Winter. Declining 
to address the assemblage, he at*once surrendered himself to the 
assistant, and shared the fate of his friend. 

Grant was the next to follow. Undismayed as his predecessor, 
he looked round with a cheerful countenance, and said : — 

** I am about to suffer the death of a traitor, and am content to 
die so. But I am satisfied that our project was so far from being 
sinful, that I rely entirely on my merits in bearing a part in it, as 
an abundant satisfaction and expiation ibr all the sins J have at 
other times of my life committed.*’ 

This speech was received by a terrific yell from the multitude. 
Wholly unmoved, however. Grant uttered a few prayers, and then 
crossing himself, mounted the ladder, and* was quickly despatched. 
The bloody business wa§ .completed by the slaughter of Bates, who 
died as resolutely as the others. 

These executions, being conducted with the utmost deliberation, 
occupied nearly an hour. The crowd then separated to talk over 
the sight they had witnessed, and to keep noliday during the 
remainder of the day, rejoicing that an equally-exciting spectacle 
was in store for them on the morrow. 


Chapter XVI. 

OLD PALACE TABD. • 

Gut Fawkes^S tranquillity of mind did not desert him to the 
last. On the contrary, as his term of life drew near its close, he 
became more cheerful and resigned, his sdlc anxiety being that all 
should be speedily terminated. When Ipgfeve took leave of him 
for the night, he threw himself on his couch, and soon fell into a 
gentle slumber. His dreiims were soothing, and he fancied that 
appeared to him clad in robes of snowy whiteness, and, 
regarding him with a smiling countenance, promised that the gates 
of eternal happiness would J)e opened to him on the morrow. 

Awaking about four o’clock, biassed the interval between that 
time and his summons by the -jailer in earnest prayer. At six 
o’clock Ipgreve made his appearance. He was accompanied by 
his daughter, who had prevailed on him to allow her to take leave 
of the prisoner. She acquainted Fawkes with all particukTS of 
the interment of Viviana, to which he listened with tearful in- 
terest. 
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“ Would my remains miglit be kid beside her 1” he said. “ But 
fate forbids it I” 

** Truly does it,” obserred Ipgreve, gruffly, “ unless you would 
have her body removed to the spikes of Whitehall gates.” 

Disregarding this brutal speech, which called a blush of shame 
to the cheeks of Ruth, Fawkes affectionately pressed her hand, and . 
said — ‘‘ Do not forget me in your prayers, and sometimes visit 
grave of Viviana.” 

“ Doubt it not,” she replied, in accents half suffocated by grief. 

Fawkes then bade her farewell, and followed the jailer through 
various intricate passage's, which brought them to a door opening 
upon one of the lower chambers of the Beauchamp Tower. Un- 
locking it, Ipgreve led the way up the circular staircase, and 
ushered his companion into the large chamber where Rookwood, 
Keyes, and Thomas Winter were already assembled. 

The morning was clear, but frosty, and bitterly cold ; and when 
the lieutenant appeared, Rookwood besought him to allow them a 
fire, as their last earthly indulgence. The request was peremptorily 
refused. A cup of hot spiced wine was, however, offered them, 
and accepted by all except Fawkes. 

At the same hour as on the previous day, the hurdles were 
brought to the entrance of the fortification, and the prisoners 
hound to them. The recorder and sherifls met them at the Middle 
Tower, as they had done the other conspirators, and the cavalcade 
set forth. The crowd was even greater than on the former occasion, 
and it required the utmost exertion on the part of the guard to 
maintain order. Some little delay occurred at Ludgate, and 
during this brief halt Rookwood heard a cry, and looking up, per- 
ceived his wife at the upper window of one of the habitations, 
waving her handkercliief to him, and cheering him by her gestures. 
He endeavoured to answer her by signs; but his hands were fast 
bound, and the next moment the cavalcade moved on. 

At Temple Bar another halt occurred; and as the train moved 
slowly forward, an immense crowd like a swollen stream swept after 
it. The two gates at Whitehall, then barring the road to West- 
minster, were opened afr the train approached, and a certain portion 
of the concourse allowed to pass through. The scaffold, which had 
been removed from St. Paul’s, was ereated in the middle of Old 
Palace Yard, in front of the House of Lords. Arou'nd*-**-«ere 
circled a band of halberdiers, outside whom stood a dense throng. 
The buttresses and pinnacles^ of the Abbey were covered wiffi 
spectators; so was the roof of parliament house; and the gal- 
lery over the entrance. 

The bell of the Abbey began to toll as the train jpassed through 
the gates of Whitehall, and its deep booming filled the air. Just 
as the conspirators were rileased from the hurdles, Topeliffe, who 
had evidently, from his disordered attire, arrived from a long jour- 
ney, rode up and dismounted. 
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1 am just in time,'" he cried, with an exulting glance at the 
conspirators ; “ tliis is not the last execution I shall witness. Fathers 
Garnet and Oldcome are prisoners, and on their way to London. 
I was a long time in unearthing the priestly foxes, but I succeeded 
at last.” 

At this moment, an officer approached, and summoned Thomas 
Winter to mount the scaffold. He obeyed, and exhibited no 
symptom of quailing, except that* his complexiem suddenly turned 
to a livid colour. Being told of this by the lieutenant, he tried to 
account for it by saying that he thought he saw his brotlier precede 
him up the steps. He made a brief address, protesting ho died a 
true Catholic, and in that faith, notwithstginding his offences, hoped 
to be saved. 

Rookwood followed him, and indulged in a somcwliat longer 
oration. “ I confess my offence to God,” he said; “ in peeking to 
shed blood, and implore his mercy. I likewise confess my offence 
to the king, of whose majesty 1 humbly ask forgiveness ; and I 
further confess my oflencc to tlie whole state, of whom in general 
I intrea't pardon. May the Almighty blefts the king, tlic queen, 
and all their royal progpny, and grant them a long and happy 
reign! May He turn their hearts to the Catholic laitb, so that 
heresy may be wholly extirpated from the kingdom 1” 

The first part of this speech was well received by the assemblage, 
but the latter was drowned in groans and hootings, amid which 
liookwood was launched into eternity, 

Keyes came next,, and eyeing the assemblage disdainfully, went 
up the ladder, and threw- himself off with such force that lie broke 
the rope, and was instantly despatched by the executioner and his 
assistants. 

Guy Fawkes now alone remained, and he slowly mounted the 
scaffold. His foot slipped on the blood-stained boards, and he 
would have fallen, if Topeliffe, who stood near him, had hot caught 
his hand. A deep silence prevailed as he looked around, and ut- 
tered the following words in a clear and distinct voice: — 

“ I ask forgiveness of the«king and the*state for my criminal in- 
tention, and trust that my death will wash out my offence.” 

He then crossed himself and knelt down to pray, after which 
his cloak and doublet werp removed by ihc executioner’s assistant, 
andr.placcd* with. those of the other conspirators. He made an 
effort to mount the ladder, but his stiffened limbs refused their 
office. , * ^ . 

“ Your courage fails you,” sneered Topeliffe, laying his hand 
upon his shoulder. .* 

“ My strength docs,” replied Fawkes, sternly, regarding him. 

Help roe up the ladder, and you shall see whether 1 am afraid 
to die.” 

SeeiK^ how matters stood, the executioner who stood by, leaning 
upon hk chopper, tendered him his blood-stained hand. But 
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Fawkes rej^ted it with disgust^ and exerting all his strength, 
forced himsttf up the ladder. 

As the hangman adjusted the rope he observed a singular smile 
illumine the features of his victim. 

“ You seem happy,” he said. 

“ I am happy,” replied Fawkes, earnestly; “ I see the form of 
her I loved beckoning me to unlading happiness.” 

With this, he stretched out his arms and sprang from the ladder. 
Before his frame was exposed to the executioner's knife, life was 
totally extinct. 

Chaptee XVII. 

THE LAST EXECUTION. 

Little more remains to be told, and that little is of an equally 
painful nature with the tragical events just related. 

Fathers Garnet and Oldcornc, together with Mr. Abingdon and 
their servants, arrived in London on the 12th of February, about 
a fortnight after the execution of the other conspirators. They 
were first taken to the Gatehouse at Westminster, and were ex- 
amined on the following day by the Earl of Salisbury and the 
privy council at the Star-Chamber. Nothing could be elicited 
from them, and Garnet answered the carl’s interrogatories with 
infinite subtlety and address. The examination over, they were 
ordered to be removed to the Tower. 

Topcliffe accompanied them to the stairs. As they proceeded 
thither, he called Garnet’s attention to a ghastly object stuck on a 
spike over the palace gates. 

“ Do you recognise those features?” he asked. 

“No;” replied Garnet, shudderingly averting his gaze. 

“ I am surprised to hear it,” rejoined Topeliffe, “ for they were 
once well known to you. It is the head of Guy Fawkes. Of all 
the conspirators,” he added, with a bitter laugh, “ he was the only 
one who died truly penitent. It is reported that this happy 
change was wrought in him by Viviana Radcliflfe.” 

“ Heaven have mer<;y upon his soul I” muttered Garnet. 

“ I will tell you a strange tale about Catesby,” pursued Top- 
diffe. “ He was buried in the garden ^at Holbeach with Percy; 
but an order was sent down by the Earl of Salisbury to have tj^ir. 
bodies disinterred and quartered. When CatesW’s head was 
severed from the trunk, to be set on the gates of Warwick, fresh > 
blood spouted forth, as if life were in the veins.” 

“ You do not jexpect me to believe this idle story?” said Garnet^, 
incredulously. 

“ Believe it or not, as you please,” returned Topdiffe, angrily. 

On arriving at the fortress. Garnet was lodged in the large, 
chamber of tbe Beauchamp Tower, and allowed the attendance of 
his servant, Nicholas Qwen, while Oldoome was equally well ter; 
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commodated in the Constable Tower. Tliis leniencj^as the re- 
sult of the policy of the Earl of Salisbury, ^no hoped 
to obtain disclosures from the^two Jesuit priests which would 
enable him to- strike the decisive blow he meditated against the 
papists. But he was unsuccessful. They refused to make any 
confessions which would criminate themselves, or implicate others; 
and as none of the conspirators, not even Tresham, had admitted 
their connexion with the plot, it ■vfras difficult to find proof against 
them. Garnet underwent daily examinations from the Earl of 
Salisbury and the commissioners, but he baffled all their inquiries. 

“If we cannot wring the truth from ydu by fair means, Mr. 
Garnet,” said Salisbury, “ wc must have recourse to torture.” 

“ Minare ista pueris^' replied Garnet, contemptuously. 

“ Leave these two priests to me, my lord,” observed Sir Wil- 
liam Waad, who was present at the examination, Which took place 
at the council-chamber in his lodgings; “leave them to me,” he 
said, in a low voice to the earl, “ and I will engage to procure a 
full confession from their own lips, without resorting to torture.” 

“ Yoii will render the state an importafit service by doing so,” 
replied Salisbury, in the’qame tone. “ I place the matter entirely 
in your hands.” 

The lieutenant set to work without loss of time. By his direc- 
tions, Garnet and Oldcorne were removed from their present 
places of confinement to two subterranean cells immediately ad- 
joining each other, but between which a secret recess, contrived 
in the thickness of the wall, and built for the purpose it was sub- 
sequently put to, existed. Two days after they had been so im- 
mured, Ipgreve, who had received his instructions, loitered for a 
moment in Oldcorne’s cel), and, with affected hesitation, informed 
him that for a trifling reward he would enable him to hold un- 
reserved communication with his fellow-prisoner. ^ 

Oldcorne eagerly caught at the bait, but required to be satisfied 
that the jailer could make good his woids. Ipgreve immediately 
proceeded to the side of the cell, and holding a lamp to the wall, 
showed him a small iron knob. 

“ Touch this spring,” he said, “ and a stane will fall from its 
place, and enable you to converse with Father Garnet, who is in the 
next cell. But you must take care to replace the stone when any 
one^pproaclfes.” • 

Promising to observe tlie utmost caution, and totally unsus- 
picious of the deceit practised upbn bim, Oldcorne gay & Ipgreve 
the reward, and as soon as he was* gone, touched the spring, and 
found it act precisely as the jailer Aad stated. 

Garnet was greatly surprised to hear the other’s voice, and on 
learning how tbe communication was managed, was at first sus- 

E icious of some stratagem, but by degrees his fears wore off, and 
e became unreserved in his discourse with his companion, ^s- 
cusstng the fate of the conspirators, their own share in the plot, 
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the probalilll^)^ of their acquittal, and the best means of ba£ling 
their exanSers. All these interlocutions were overheard and 
taken down by the lieutenant and two other witnesses, Forsett 
and Lockerson, private secretary to the Earl of Salisbury, who 
were concealed in the recess. Ilaving obtained all the informa- 
tion he desired. Sir William Waad laid his notes before the 
council, and their own confessions being read to the priests, tliey 
were both greatly confused, though neither would admit their 
authenticity. 

Meanwhile their two servants, Owen and Chambers, had been 
repeatedly examined, and refusing to confess, were at last suspended 
from a beam by the thumbs. But this producing no result, tliey 
were told that on the following day they 'would be placed on the 
rack. Chambers then offered to make a full confession, but Owen, 
continuing obstinate, was conveyed back to liis cell. Ipgreve 
brought him his food as usual in the evening, and on this occasion 
it consisted of broth, and a small allowance of meat. It was the 
custom of the jailer to bring with him a small blunt-pointed knife, 
with which he allowed'' the prisoner to cut his victuals. Having 
got possession of the knife, Owen tasted the broth, and complaining 
that it was quite cold, he implored the jailer to get it wanned for 
him, as he felt extremely unwell. Somewhat moved by his intrea- 
ties, and more by his appearance, Ipgreve complied. On his 
return, he found the unfortunate man lying in one coiner of the 
cell, partially covered by a heap of straw which ordinarily formed 
his bed. 

“ Here is your broth,” he said, Take it while it is hot. I 
shall give myself no further trouble about you.” 

It will not be needed,” gasped Owxn. 

Alarmed by the sound of his voice, Ipgreve held the light 
towards him, and perceived that his face was pale as deatli. At 
the same time, he remarked that the floor was covered with blood. 
Instantly divining the truth, the jailer rushed towards the wretched 
man, and dragging away the blood-stained straw, found he had in- 
flicted a frightful wound upon himsfelf with the knife, which he 
still held in nis grasp# 

“Fool that I was, to trust you with the weapon I” cried Ipgreve. 
“ But who would have thought it could inflict a mortal wound?” 

“ Any weapon will serve nim who is resolved to dite,” r^ewued 
Owen. “ Fou cannot put me on the rack now.” And with a 
ghastly egression of triumph, hb expired. 

Soon after this, Oldcome tfnd Abingdon were sent down to 
Worcester, wliere the former was tried and executed. Stephen 
Ldttleton sof^ed death at the same time. 

On Friday, the 23rd of March, full proofs being obtained against 
him, Garnet was arraigned of high treason at GnildhalL The trial, 
which exmted extraordinaiy interest, was attended by the king, 
by the most distinguished personages, male and female, of hia 
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court, and by all the forei^ ambassadors. GameHconducted 
himself throughout his arraignment, which lasted for thirteen 
hours, with the same courage and address which he had displayed 
on his examinations before the commissioners. But his subtlety 
availed him little. He was found guilty and condemned. 

The execution of the sentence vjas for some time deferred, it 
being hoped that a complete a^dmi^ion of his guilt would be ob- 
tained 'from him, together with disclosures relative to the designs 
of the Jesuit party. With this view, the examinations were still 
continued, but the rigour with which he had been latterly treated 
was relaxed. A few days before his execution, he was visited by 
several eminent Protestant divines — Doctor Montague, dean of the' 
Chapel Royal ; Doctor Neile, dean of Westminster ; and Doctor 
Overall, dean of Saint PaTkl’s; with whom he had a long disputa- 
tion on points of faith and other spiritual matters. 

At the close of this discussion, Doctor Overall remarked, “ I 
suppose you expect, Mr. Garnet, that, after your death, the Church 
of Rome will declare you a martyr?” 

‘‘la martyr !” exclaimed Garnet, sorrowfully. “ O what a 
martyr I should he ! If, indeed, I were really about to suffer death 
for the Catholic religion, and had never known of this project, ex- 
cept by means of sacramental confession, I might, perhaps, be ac- 
counted worthy the honour of martyrdom, and might deservedly 
be glorified in the opinion of our church. As it is, I acknowledge 
myself to have sinned in this respect, and deny not the justice of 
the sentence passed Upon ine.’^ 

Satisfied, at length, that no further disclosures could be obtained 
from him, the king signed the warrant for his execution on the 
2nd of May. 

The scafibld was erected at the west end of Saint Paufs Cathe- 
dral, on the spot where Digby and the other conspirators* had suf- 
fered. A vast assemblage was collected as on the former occasion, 
and similar precautions were taken to prevent tumult and disturb- 
ance. The unfortunate man’s torture was cruelly and imnecessarily 
prolonged by a series of questions proposed *to him on the scaffold 
by Doctor Overall and the Dean of WestminMer, all of which he 
answered very collectedly and clearly. He maintained his forti- 
tude to the last. When f«lly prepared," he mounted the ladder, 
and4hus addressednlio assemblage: 

“ I commend myself to all good Catholics. I grieve that I have 
offended the king by not revealing’ the design entertained against 
him, and that I did not use more ^ligence in preventing the exe- 
cution of the plot. I commend thyself most humbly to the lords 
of his majesty s council, and intreat them not to judge too hardly 
by me. I beseech all men that Catholics may not fare the worse 
for my sake, and I exhort all Catholics to take care not to mix 
themselves with seditions or traitorous designs against the king’s 
majesty, whom God preserve !” 
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Making liie sign of the cross upon. his forehead and breast^ he 
continued : 

** /w nomine Pair is ^ Filii, et Spintus sancti! Jesus Maria! 
Maria, mater gratia! mater misericordia ! Tu me ab hoste protege, 
it hord mortis susdpe! In manus tuas Domine, commendo spiritum 
meum, quia tu redimisti me^ Domne^ Deus veritatis** Again cross- 
ing himself he added, — “ Per a ucis hoc signum fugiat procul omne 
malignum ! Inf^e crucem tuam, Domine, in corde meoT 

And with this last pathetic ejaculation he threw himself from 
the ladder. 

Garnet obtained, after death, the distinction he had disclaimed 
while living. He was enrolled, together with Oldcome, among 
the list of Catholic martyrs. Several miracles are affirmed by the 
Jesuits to have been performed in his bdh'alf. Father More relates 
that on the lawn at Hendlip, where he and Oldcorne last set foot, 
“ a new and hitherto unknown species of grass sprang up into the 
exact shape of an imperial crown, and remained /or a long time 
without being trodden down by the feet of passengers, or eaten up 
by the cattle.” It was further asserted that a spring of oil burst 
forth at the west end of Saint Paul’s Cathedral on the precise spot 
where he suffered. But the most singular prodigy is that recounted 
by Endaemon Joannes, who affirms that in a straw which had been 
sprinkled with Garnet’s blood, a human countenance, strangely re- 
sembling that of the martyr, was discovered. This legend of the 
Miraculous Straw, having received many embellishments and im- 
provements as it travelled abroad, obtained universal credence, and 
was conceived to fully establish Garnet’s innocence. 

Anne Vaux, the Jesuit’s devoted friend, retired with her sister, 
Mrs. Brooksby, to a nunnery in Flanders, where she ended her 
days. 

So terminated the memorable and never-to-be-forgotten Gun- 
powder Treason, for deliverance from which our church still offers 
thanksgivings, and in remembrance of which, on the anniversary 
of its discovery, fagots a^e collected and bonfires lighted to consume 
the effigy of the arch -conspirator, Guy Fawkes. 


END OF GUY FAWKES.’ 
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THE VICTIM OF STEAM. 

BY COBNSLIUS COLVILLE. 

Passing along; that once animated and busy thoroughfare — ^the only 
direct channel of communication jbetwean two of the great capitals of the 
United Kingdom — London and Edinbjirgh — what a multifarious crowd of 
reminiscences and associations of bygone times involuntarily press themselves 
upon the mind! Where, asks the traveller, are the “ Hirfiflyers,” the “ Ex* 
presses,” the “ True Britons,” the “ Red Rovers,” that used but a few 
years ago to rattle along and enliven these now deserted roads ? Where 
are the well-laden teams, drawn by their sleek and lusty greys, thaiT 
moved as it were at a snail’s pace over the ground ? Shall the sound of 
the bugle, or the whistle of^he merry waggoner, never again fall upon 
the ear, or touch a chord in memory, that has long edased to vibrate ? 
Where those signs of trade and prosperity — that joyous and comfortable 
appearance that the various hostelries you passed on your route were 
wont to assume ? The sound of the bugle has been exchanged for the 
shriek of. the whistle, and the omnipotent power of steam has alike sup- 
planted the stage-coach ai^d the stage waggon. Hostelries have been 
converted into railway-staticftis ; and where once you were accustomed 
to ask for a glass of brandy, you now ask for your ticket. Small villages 
that were regaled, at least once a day, by the sight of a stage-coach, are 
now reduced to the miserable shift of being contented with that of a coal- 
waggon or a brewer’s dray. 

Civilisation is rapidly progressing ; tlie age in which we live is be- 
coming every day more and more utilitarian, but are we not gradually 
and imperceptibly losing the love of real enjoyment for the purpose of 
making money and economising time ? What pleasure is there in being 
whirled across a country at the rate of twenty or thirty miles an hour- 
in passing green fields and plantations, pleasant landscapes and running 
streams, without allowing the eye for a moment to dwell tmon their 
beauty, and the mind leisure and opportunity to enjoy itself in their 
contemplation. 

We love the old times — we have a fond predilection for stage-coaches. 

They are associated with some of our bright^t and happiest moments. 
Ill our school-days rmlroads were just beginning to be t^ked of ; but at 
the Christmas and midsummer vacations, we ali^ays returned home to 
our friends and relations by the old conveyance, “ the “ Telegi-aph” or 
the Celerity.” How well do w© remember the pleasantries, the 
face^ous stories of the guard — the dashing, off-hand style of the coach- 
man, as he saluted “ a brother whip” on the road — ^the divers houses at 
which these remarkable men ^ed tO alfght when we changed horses, 
ostensibly with no other view tnan to see that all was right, but, without 
doubt, instigated by some other pos^erful motive, for they invariably 
went into the inn, and we have invariably observed, on. their return, an 
extra suffusion of ruddiness imparted to their jovial countenances, and aa 
additional lustre to their merry twinkling eyes. 

Yes, a journey in these days was a delight and an intellectual enjoy- 
ment. It was never tedious, never monotonous. Now you were passing 
through some quiet little village, followed by a band of rosy little chil- 
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dren, whooping* and dancing ; now through some bustling little market- 
town, where all was noise and tumult. Here a princely castle, the seat 
of some wealthy aristocrat, would rise upon the view; there some modest 
little country church, the emblem of peace and happiness, would peep 
from amid the surrounding foliage. And what a heterogeneous descrip- 
tion of vehicles you passed on the Toad! what variety, what subjects for 
amusement and specdation ! » 

A fe|^ miles &om the city of ,York, and not far removed from the 
high Tom to London, there stood a neat little dwelling, perfectly isolated, 
and at a distance of at least half a mile from any otiier habitation. It 
was a quiet, genteel-looking little place. There was a garden in front 
and a garden behind. lioneysuckles and ivy crept up the walls, and with 
impertinent curiosity pe»^ into the parlour and drawing-room windows, 
whilst two large pear-trees paid predsely the same compliment to those of 
the bed-rooms. A small trelliswork porch; overgrown with willows and 
laburnums, constituted the entrance to this desirable little abode. At 
eitlier side of the gate that gave ingress to the garden, a couple of poplars 
were stationed, like two tall grenadiers, guarding the place from unseemly 
obtrusion. The door and the window-shutters of the house were painted 
green, and the former was surmounted with a little brass knocker, that 
gave one of the civilest and genteelest raps imaginable. 

The owner of this retired little place had only just taken possession of 
it. He wished to live in quiet and retirement, and had selected it 
entirely on account of its seclusion. Mr. Paul Wagglestaff was a member 
of the old school, and looked with a jaundiced and prejudiced eye upon 
all the innovations that had been made of late years. The most effectual 
way of offending him and arousing his ire was by extolling the wonderful 
powers of steam, and slmwing what an immense advantage accrued to the 
public by the rapid transition of passengers and merchandise by railway 
and water. Many changes in society had been introduced which he had 
never approved of nor recognised. His patience for a series of years had 
been put to the severest test by one novelty and another, but the time 
had come when he could no longer tolerate the new-fangled notions that 
people h^ got into their heads. Steam-boats and locomotives had excited 
the admiration and surprise of the whole civilised world ; the former had 
immortalised the name of a Watt, whdst the latter had reflected undying 
glory and renown on that of a Stephenson. Strange to say, both these 
marvellous inventions had only created the most unmitigated contempt 
and disgust in the breast of Mr. Paul Wagglestaff. Glad to escape, as it 
were, from a world that manifested so litfie inclination to please him, he 
had sought a spot where he could pass^ the remainder of his days in 
comparative solitude, enjoying lus present existence by casring retro^pec- 
rive glances at the past, and brooding over and admiring thenumble and 
impretexiding manners of Ins Ance^rs. , 

Mr. Wi^glestaff was a bached, between sixty and seventy yearn of 
age ; his onty companion was his bousdeeeper, who was only a frw years 
jmunger than hims^ It was the chief employment of tnis frmale to 
inda%e him in all his whims— encourage him in all his eooratricities^ 
attend to his bodily wants and ailnmnts — discourse with him regardiiig 
things which people used to do forty or fifty years before, and to faove, 
with as much force of eloquence as she could command, the degeneracy 
of the past generations as compared with that whidb preceded it. I 
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will not say that tbe old lady was qtiite sincere in all she said anent 
these matters. She might, possiMy, be actuated by a little seldshness ; 
she might wish to curry favour widi the old gentien^ ; she might pro* 
bably be hinting indirectly at a legacy, or meditating an attack upon Ms 
freedom, and desirous of entrapping Inm into some matriinoiiial specula* 
tion. It is possible that any or ^1 of these thoughts may have been 
uppermost in her mind, for old ladies are just as shrewd and sly as 
young, ones; and their sympathies (real or feigned) for g&Hjjiemea of 
their own age, are often as dangerous as are the merry nugh and 
speaking eye of the romping school-girl to her poor, bewildered country- 
cousin. , 

The aged housekeeper, however, was a great favourite with the anti- 
<^uated gentleman ; and all his sentiments met with an immediate re- 
sponse from the tongue (she was somewhat loquacious) of that lady. 
His letters were opened, his accounts kept by her; ami if there was 
anything in the daily papers likely to prove obnoxious to hiul — as a pro- 
spectus of a new railway company; a paragraph announcing the invention 
of an ariel machine, by which persons might he conveyed with the utmost 
safety and despatch to tho moon — she invariably cut them out before the 
papers were placed in his hands. • 

Mr. Wagglestaft’s dress was simple and unassuming. He usually 
wore a blue dress coat, decorated with plain brass buttons, and containing 
two capacious pockets behind. The waistcoat was of a huff colour, orna- 
mented with horn buttons, and its style or make was coeval with that of 
the coat. Drab knee-breeches, coarse grey worsted stockings, and 
ankle-boots fastened with leather ties, completed his attire, which, it 
will be readily conceded, wds not very recherche. 

“ Ah!’’ said Mr. Wagglestaff one morning, as he and the housekeeper 
were walking together in front of the house, “ here we can walk undis- 
turbed ; admire the country ; inhale the fresh air, unimpregnated by 
steam or vapour; and listen to the melody of the lark. We can look 
over miles and miles of a fine undulating country, and never gi’ow weaiy 
of the prospect stretched before us. Ah J this is something lil^. Thant 
Heaven ! I’m now removed from the improvem^ts of the times, as they 
call ^em--^improvenients indeed! yes, very nice improvements — their en- 
gines and their railroads, and their steam-boats and their machinery. 
God be thanked I that my fore&thers are in their graves, for had they 
survived to witness such degeneracy as this — hajl &ey Survived to see 
their good old habits and customs give way to such abominable chaugei, 
I am venly of opinion they would have laid, violent hands upon them- 
fidves, or committed some vict inconsistent with reason or common 
senae.” * • 


** Yes, indeed they would,” observed Miss Jigglersbuiy. People 
were very plain and homely in^their hotiras in days, * There was 
none of that romance or nonsense, wlKch is so eoxmnon at the present 
day.” •* 

“ We are very old people Mias JiggiCTshuir,” Mr. Wegglestaff saad, 
« and otsr sojoian here is 1^ drawmg to a dose ; hist ywn may depend 
upon it, ma’am, if we were to live fifteen or twenty years longer, we 
should heludd such monstrous things as your imagination is quite in* 
m^iaye of conceiving. From tbe way in wMch the times are progiessong, 
IN piK^ eay, it is nttexiy impossible to foresee ahat will occur.” 
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There are really veiy few ladies or gentlemen who like to be told that 
they are old, and Miss Jigglersbury herself was not an exception to the 
rule. However anxious she might be in assenting to everything that Mr. 
Wagglestaif advanced, the observation respecting the advanced stage of 
her existence was one that she neither agreed with nor approved of. « 

“ Well, certainly, Mr, Wagglestaff, there are people younger than our- 
selves, but we are not so very old, for all that. But, perhaps, considering 
all thin^ it is not very desirable to be very young, seeing the turn 
things taking.” 

These are precisely my own sentiments, Miss Jigglersbury ; and I am 
glad that our opinions sp closely correspond.” 

“Yes,” commenced Miss Jigglersbury; but she was prevented from 
saying more, for Mr. Wagglestaff entered the cottage, and proceeded at 
once to his own room. 

The elysium into which Mr. Wagglestaff^o^good fortune had conducted 
him, was, unhappily, to be of short duration. He had not been located 
in this sublunary paradise more than a couple of years, when the beatidc 
visions he had painted to himself were in a fair way of being completely 
dispelled. 

The first intimation that Mr, Wagglestaff received of the intended in- 
cursion upon his peace and quietude, was made to him one morning 
whilst indulging in his accustomed walk. Scarcely more than a hundred 
yards from the cottage of Mr. Wagglestaff there stood a large brick- 
Duilding that had been used for some years by a neighbouring farmer as 
a bam, or place in which to deposit corn. As he was passing this 
building, he observed three or four people busy at work ; and being 
curious to know what they were engaged with, he accosted a raw country- 
looking lad with the view of eliciting the required information, 

“ What are you about here, my lad ?*' Mr. Wagglestaff inquired. 

“ Aboot,” replied the lad, “ why, nowt vara wonderful.” 

“ Are you repairing the place ?” 

“ Not exzackly, sur. We're boon to hev an engine here.” 

“ A wljat !” exclaimed the ternfied Wagglestaff. 

“ An engine, sur — a steam-engine.” 

Had the lad told Mr. Wagglestaff that Captain Warners long range 
would he capable of reaching the American continent from our own 
shores, he could scarcely have been mor^ incredulous. 

“ Pooh — pooh ! it's^all nonsense. Why, what the deuce can you do 
with an engine here?” 

“ To drive a mill, to be sure, WeVe boon to grind't koam wit.” 

“ Well, my lad,” said Mr. Wagglestaff, ^ there’s a fine stream of water 
close by, — why not use that instep p» • ^ 

“ Hoi hoi ho I There’s nowt loike steam, sur ; it's for afore watter. 
£cod, it’s all the goa now-a-days. l4>ard bliss ye, there was me and 
Dick Watson went on’t riulwa^^t’oth«r day, and it was loike fieding 
ower't grund. * Ah’s sartin we didn^t goa less than twenty miles in’t hour* 
Ho! hoi ho I Dang it, here’s nowt like steam.” 

^ lifr. Wagglestaff was not particularly edified with the youth’s enthu- 
dasm respecting the extraordinary powers of steam, and toerefiire felt ex* 
ceedingly disinclined to prolong the conversation. He pursued his waUc 
in a desponding and abstracted mood, and seemed to be impressed with 
the conviction that there was no place, not even the most remote^ ta 
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wHch be could retreat without being pursued by that Frankenstein of 
bis existence — steam. When be returned home, he and Miss Jigglersbuiy' 
held a long conversation concerning the inconvenience of a steam-engine 
in the vicinity^ Mr. Wag^lestaff declared that he would not be able to 
sleep of nights with the thoughts of it. Miss Jigglersbury, who was but 
the echo of that eccentric gentleman’s opinions, made a declaration to 
precisely the same effect. Mn Waggl^staif expatiated on the unwhole* 
somepess of atmosphere impregnated^with steam and obnoxio^ vapours. 
Miss Jigglersbury dilated upon the diseases and illnesses arising from a 
deficiency of pure air, and the deleterious eifects of smoke, and upon the 
vegetable kingdom at large. Mr. Wagglest^ff objected to incessant 
noises. Miss Jigglersbury loved peace and quietness, &c. It was 
in this way the worthy couple discussed the inconvenience to which they 
were henceforth to be subjected, and it was after this fashion they con- 
trived to coincide with, ancNupprove of, each other’s opinions. 

It was, however, finally arranged, that both Mr. Wagglestaff and Miss 
Jigglersbury should wait upon the proprietor of the mill, and use all the 
eloquence and influence they might possess to dissuade him from his in- 
tention ; and in case they did not succeed in this way, to offer him some 
pecuniary consideration to abandon the undertaking. Accordingly, on 
the following day, they welted upon this person, but he turned a deaf 
ear alike to their persuasiohs, comminations, and the pecuniary offers 
which they made him ; so that the poor old people were obliged to re- 
trace their steps, without coming to any arrangement at all satisfactory 
to themselves. 

1 do not think that the proximity of a stearn-mill would have affected 
the personal comfort or happiness of Miss Jigglersbury, neither do I 
think that she would have concerned herself about it, had it not been for 
the well-known antipathy of Mr. Wagglestaflf to anything in which the 
power of steam was employed. 

The mill, however, in course of time, was put into full operation, and 
Miss Jigglersbury, with much difficulty and persuasion, succeeded in allay- 
ing the fury of Mr. Wagglestaflf, who had already determined to sell his 
property, if even at a sacrifice, rather than be annoyed by living in a 
neighbourhood in which so objectionable a thing as a steam-engine was 
used. 

Time and custom gradually reconciled Mr. W^glestaff to the annoy- 
ance ; indeed, he so far recovered his usual equanimity of temper as to be 
able to take his walks as usual, which were sometimes extended to the very 
site of the mill itself. His health, which had at first suffered considerably 
by chafing and fretting, rapidly improved, his spirits became more buoy- 
ant^ and his whole s}^tem completely renovated. Miss Jigglersbury noted 
these improvements in the appearance and^demeanour of Mr. Wagglestaflf 
with inexpressible satisfaction, njad she* even had the vanity tp 'a^be this 
salutary change to her own nursing aiffl coaxing. 

** Miss Jigglersbury,” said Mr. Wogglcstaff one morning, as he stood 
looking out of the parlour wndow, “ what can those roeli be doing in the 
field there?” 

“ I'm sure I can’t say,” replied Miss Jigglersbury. “ I hope they are 
not ” 

^ Miss Jigglersbury intended to say « surveying or levellmg,” but dreads 
iagto alarm JVlr. "Wagglestaff, she checked herseE 

“ You hope they are not what, Miss Jigglersbury?” 

von. XVII. 2 8 
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Poaching,” replied the lady, for want of a better answer* 

Poaching — pooh ! people don’t poach' in broad daylight. It’g my 
opinion they’re about something worse than that. It’s my opinion they 
are either surveying or levelling, or something of that kind.” 

Oh! I hope not,” Miss Jigglersbury exclaimed, her worst fears more 
than half conmmed. 

1 hope not, too, but I can’t shut my eyes against appearances. You 
may depend upon it the fellows are ^ter something of the kind.” 

Shall I go and inquire the nature of their business ?” 

“ No, Miss Jigglersbury ; I’ll go myself. I shall be better able to in- 
terrogate the rascals than you.” 

“ You will get excited Mr. "Wagglestaff ; you must not go, I will go 
and request one of them to. come here, and you can then put what ques- 
tions to him you please.” 

Mr. Wagglestaff succumbed to the bettetM judgment of Miss Jigglera- 
buiy, who accordingly put on her bonnet and hastened to communicate 
with the men whom Wagglestaff had observed in the field. After 
the lapse of a few minutes one of them stood in his presence. 

“ You will excuse me,” Mr. Wagglestaff said, “ for giving you tliis 
trouble, but I am anxious to know what you are engaged with iathe field 
opposite.” 

“ We are surveying, sir.” * 

“ Surveying !” said Wagglestaff. 

“ Yes, surveying. You know what surveying is, don’t you ?” 

“To be sure I do,” said Mr. Wagglestaff. “But are you surveying 
for your own amusement or improvement?” 

“ Ha! ha! that’s a good ’un! We should be devilish hard up for 
amusement if we had no other than that 5 and as for improvement, I can 
assure you we are quite aufaUJ* 

“ Oh !” said Wagglestaff ; “ then what is your object?” 

“You’ve heard of the Great Bubbleton and Gammonshire Railway 
Company, haven’t you ?” 

“ No,” said Wagglestaff ; “ and I don’t want to hear about it.”j 

“ Tbat’^ a pity, for no gentleman can help bearing about that com- 
pany, they’re maldng such a noise just now. We’re surveying for a new 
lino of railway for ’em, sir.” 

“ Is that a fact?” Wagglestaff inquiry 

“Decidedly so, sir.” 

“ Then by Jove ! sii^ I’ll sell my property to-morrow. I’ll not lemaiii 
to see the first spade put into the soiL Miss Jigglersbury, we’U adver- 
tise at once ; we’ll have no delay.” • 

“Bul^ I say, you had better remain a short while. " Sir Jillil^jiis 
PuDshon, Bart, is going to break the soiL There will be grand goings 
on, sir.” ' • 

“What do I care for Sir JiBikiiia Punsbon, Bart? What is Sir 
Jillikius Punsbon, Bart., to me, elt? Do you think his title will mend 
the matter, sir? He ought to be ashamed of himself, a man of his 
standing in society, to be concerned in such an undertaking ?” 

“ What ! you don’t ajpi>rove of railways, the most brilliant invention of 
the day ? Consider their immense ufiHly to the community at large, the 
fadlifies they afford of intercommunicafion between one and another, 
carrying lett^ despatdies, newspapers, parcels, anythmg, sir, fiom one 
end of the kin^om to the other, with the rapidhy ii lightning. Write 
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a letter to-day in York, the next in London, Edinbux^h, Dublin, Johnny 
Groat^s House ” 

‘‘It*s all stuff, sir,” said Mr. Wagg^lestaff. “Railways have done 
more harm than good. People don’t want to travel so quick ; there's no 
occasion for it ; let ’em take their time. What good has machineiy done 
generally? None. It’s all a farce, sir; it’s all nonsense. They never 
thought of railways fifty yeara ago ; and don’t you think the people of 
that day were just as clever and as sljrewd as they are now ? Ay, a good 
deal more. Where is all this humbug to stop? By Jove! its enough 
to drive me mad. When I was in Liverpool, manufactories were worked 
by steam, boats and locomotives were propelled by steam. Here is a 
mili in the vicinity that is driven by steam, and only the other day I read 
of a man who is engaged in inventing a steam-plough ; but I hope he’ll 
fail. It’s steam, steam, sir, wherever you turn. For five years I have 
moved from place to plaftc-, in the hope of hearing no more of this 
monstrous infatuation. But it appears I can’t cscajle it. I will sell 
my property, however. I’ll not remain here any longer. We’ll advertise. 
Miss Jigglersbury; there’s nothing else for it.” 

“ Let us take a little time for consideration,” suggested the spinster, 

“ We. don’t want any. Our minds are already made up,” said Wag- 
glestaff. 

“ I believe you have no further occasion for me?” said the man. 

“Not a bit,” replied Mr. Wagglcstaff. And the man accordingly 
withdrew. 

Mr. Wagglcstaff sold his property, and fled the country ; but in what 
direction that miserable and persecuted man w^nt, none ever knew. 


ENGLISH HOSPITALITY. 

BY J. E. CARPENTEE, ESQ. 

Winds without blow bleak and cold, 
Torrents rush to meet the sea, 

Mountains hide their crests of gold — 

All is gloom, but wiiat care we ? 

While the blazing pine-logs hiss, 

And the cup around goes free. 

Dearest, at a thne like this, * 

Is English Hospitality! • 

Place another vacant chair, 

If a friend should pass this way. 

Small our bdunty, yet we’ll share, 

Should it chance, as chance it may! 

Poor the comfort we should know, 

Scanty though our^tore may be. 

Could we not sometiraes bestow 
Old English Hospitality I 
Thankful for each store of bliss ; - 
Bark I a step is at the gate I 
Fill the cup I ’twas given for this, 

Friend or stranger, none should wait. 
Charity's a bitter word, 

Better sweet humanity. 

When the heart’s deep fount is stiri^d 
By English Hospitality! 

282 
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THE CONFEDERATES ; OR, THE DAYS OF MARGARET OF 
PARMA. 

AK HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 

Chaffer VII. 

In a large, low chamber of a liouse on the Meerbrugge sat two 
females differently occupied. A striking resemblance betrayed the close 
consanguinity between tbem; and so lightly had years passed over the 
person of the elder, that a careless observer might almost have mistaken 
her for the sister of the pretty girl who sat beside her. A closer in- 
spection would have shown, however, that time, at once the maturer and 
destroyer, had not failed to leave behind so^u* traces of his course. The 
embonpoint^ which gave an additional grace to the figure of her com- 
panion, had increased in her to such a degree as to disturb the har- 
mony of outline which characterises youth, and the tender hue of her 
complexion had deepened into a colour too decidedly flprid. 

The younger lady was fitting at a table covered with crimson velvet, 
the reflection from which warmed up the delicate tints of her face, as she 
leant over a missal whose pages she was carefully illumining. A small 
black velvet cap, in the fashion of those yet seen in the pictures of the un- 
fortunate Mary Stuart, contrasted with — and displayed to the fullest 
advantage — the hue of her beautiful eountenance. 

The wishes which Mai^ van Meeren had formed in years bygone had 
been realised. Margaret had remained an only child, and never did even 
the hope of another interfere with the all- engrossing love with’ which her 
solitary treasure had been welcomed and cherished. Margaret had grown 
up in a perfect atmosphere of love. When her cheek was pale, all around 
had trembled ; when her infant tears were shed, universal sympathy was 
excited, which, perhaps, had been refused to more serious woes coming 
from a less interesting source. Her wishes, however trifling, had been a 
law, her sftiiles a favour, and her frowns had a spell that coidd check the 
most decided in the family — even Paul himself. 

Nor had Margaret been exposed only to the influence of the doting 
affections of her own family. The future heiress of a wealth — ^which even 
in Antwerp was considered immense— ^had not lacked flatterers and 
admirers. Poets had compared her complexion to the snow on the moun- 
tain’s brow ; her light brown hair had been termed a silken tissue, inter- 
woven with threads of gold ; her intelUgent^azel eyes were declared stars 
of first magnitude ; and her mouth, and teeth of exquisite beauty, had 
been themes of never-ending praise. One said, the expression of her pure 
soul, stamped upon her face, likened her unto a Madonna ; another, that 
her innocent cheerfulness was that of winged cherubs; in short, all that 
with which a pretty, fair girl, wit^ the bloom of sweet seventeen upon 
cheek and hear^ could be compared with any degree of propriety, had 
been constrmned into rhyme to illustrate her perfections. When we add 
that many a friendly artist had as much poetised her with the pencil as 
others bad done in numbers, it will not be thought surprising that Mar- 
garet entertained no mean opinion of her advantages.* 

The maternal eyes of Mistress van Meeren were frequently raised from 
her ebony spinning-wheel to the countenance she loved so well. The looks 
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of Margaret had for some minutes been fixed on vacancy, and a deep sigh, 
unconsciously} betrayed tliat lier thoughts were not of a nature so cheer- 
ful as they should have been, 'f he times, indeed, were fast casting their 
shadows over the lightest hearts and the youngest brows ; nor could Mar- 
garet hope to escape the anxiety awakened in the breasts of all. 

The sigh was re-echoed by her mother. “ I wish, Margaret,” said she, . 
replying, as it were, to the unspoken tfioughts of her daughter, “ I could 
see tlie end of all this. It would seem as if all our good days were behind 
us, and there were nought in store for us but evil.^* 

“ Nay,” said Margaret, “ let us not despond. It is true the new 
religion can no longer hope for a home, or even a shelter here ; but there 
are other lands favoured with milder princes.” 

“ Hush — hush ! my darling,” said her mother, casting an anxious 
glance around ; talk not Ijhus lightly of such grave and sad matters. I 
often tremble to think that ^our uncle Paul may have jtaught you more 
than the English language, which he insisted so urgently that you should 
learn.” 

“ Yes, he has also taught me to esteem highly that country which my 
father and he have wished me to consider as my future home.” 

“ Perhaps, too, he has instructed you to reftounce the faith as well as 
the love of your country ?” • ^ 

“ Neither,” answered the young girl, warmly, her eyes glistenijig as 
she spoke. “ Father Eustace has maintained both these feelings pure in 
my heart. Perhaps but for him ” 

‘‘ Yes, yes ! Your uncle is so decided in his opinions, that if he were 
not so good, and so very fqnd of you, I could almost find it in my heart to 
wish that he had taken greater umbrage at the penal laws, which fright- 
ened away the foreign merchants from our town. I could wish, I say, 
that he had followed our friends, the Sturgeons, to England.” 

“We lost much by the breaking of the association, did we not, mamma? 
At least, I have heard my uncle say so.” 

“ Perliaps we did, my child ; but we have money to spare, and tliough 
our whole fortune had been engulfed, if other difficulties had b^en carried 
away with the loss, all might yet be well.” 

“ How, mamma ? How could all be well ? Do you mean if we had 
accompanied the Sturgeons, as my uncle wished ?” 

“ God forbid!” said her mother, looking almost alarmed at the sug- 
gestion. “ God forbid ! Margaret — but,” added *he, lowering her voice, 
and suffering her spindle to remain idle, “ your uncle, though so good, 
and in many respects so wise, cannot, being a bachelor, be expected to be 
80 prudent as the times requirb. He is not bound by tbe same coiisidera- 
tiotfis as a married man ; and what he thinks and feels in matters of 
politics and reli^on, is so marked, sp uninitigated, that he must draw 
the eyes of the suspicious upon«him. JEIe fears nothing, for be has none 
who rely wholly upon his protection.”^ 

** Dear Trmmma, you do him the ^^atest injustice. , You know how 
he is attached to you — to us all. He feels for me as if I were his own 
ehild.” 

“ It is never the same thing, Margaret. He lacks, bendes, a wife’s 
advice and counsel, and that is much : the attachment and care of a wife 
never fail to soften a man’s acerbity.” 
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" Sometimes, also, his determination and his courage,” said Margaret, 
with a playful smile. 

^‘Nonsense, child!” replied her mother, pettishly; “at your age one 
knows nothing of these matters; when you are older you will understand 
them better.” 

“ But,” persisted Margaret, the malicious smile still lingering about 
her pretty lips, “ my father entekains the same opinions as my imcle, 
although-——” 

“ He would not persist in them a month if your uncle were away, and 
not expected to return, and if all idea of the Sturgeon association and 
marriage were once fairly set aside. Besides, your father, my dear, may 
think what he pleases, and no one in the wide world be the wiser for it; 
but your uncle is a very different person, and with him it is altogether 
another matter.” 

“ Then, dear mamma, am I to understand that you wish my poor 
uncle, who has no one on earth to love him but ourselves, to go far, far 
away, in a foreign land, where none would know or care for him? Oh! 
say you did not mean that — say you could not form so cruel a wish.” 

Margaret spoke with warmth : a generous blush crimsoned her cheek; 
and her eyes looked eloquent with pity and sorrow. 

“ Alas ! niy child, the difficulties and trqubles of the times, and per- 
sonal apprehensions, make qpwards of the best of us; they make us wish 
for lesser evils that we may escape the greater.” 

“If they can make us feel thus towards one so generous, so trusting 
as my uncle, you may add, fear makes us heartless.” 

“ 1 do not know what you call being lieartless, Greta. Surely, pre- 
ferring the safety of my husband and child, and a happy home in the 
land of ray birth, are feelings too just, too natural, to deserve such a 
name.” 

“ Forgive, dear mamma,” said the daughter, seeing the pain her re- 
proach liad caused ; “ forgive a hasty word — but surely, if uncle Paul 
continues so guarded as he has promised Father Eustace he would be 
for our sabes, there can be no cause for apprehension.” 

“ If you, Margaret, were but once married to a person whose purity^ 
of faith was undoubted — one in a situation to protect you and yours, and 
who had the power and the will to place his affection between you and 
the Inquisition itself, thclti my heart weuld be at ease, which is more 
than it has been for months.” 

The deep blush which crimsoned Margaret s soft cheek showed that 
her mothers words, though spoken generally, had, like those of most 
women, a particular and direct tendency; and that she, was perfectly 
aware to whom they individually applied. 

“ My poor unde,” sdd sh^ "he^tatihgly, “ would then certainly leave 
Antwerp.” . 

“How you dwell upon that, Qreta! — and if he were to go, yoor 
father, your mofher, wc^d dwell m‘ security and peace wilidn its walls— 
their nights would know no anxious watd^gs — ^their days no differeoee 
of opinions — ^their wealth would be secured to their beloved child, and 
that child happy in a umon whose peace would be ccmBrmed by a simi- 
larity of faith. They might then see the evenmg of their lives close in 
the same sweet content and repose in wMch their eariier days waie 
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spent. All this, my child, depends upon you; for never wiD your 
parents in the least thwart your wishes. Your have your father’s word 
on it. Ever since you have been old enough to understand such matters^ 
he has suffered you to feel that your hand was entirely at your own 
disposal. This reservation was mentioned, even from tne first, to the 
Sturgeons; and it frees you and your father from all promise or en-. 
gagement whatever.- But although % free choice is left you, it is a 
mother’s right to point out to her daughter the path she ought to pursue ; 
to argue her into that which is for her good, and to enforce her desires 
by wholesome commands and tender entreaties.” 

“Dear mamma, are you so very Impatient* to get rid of me?” said 
Margaret, reproachfully. 

“ 1 did not expect so childish a question, Greta. I never should have 
dreamt of toucliing upon such a subject with one so young, if circum- 
stances did not compel me. • Alas! were all things safe around us, how 
little should I have thought of such grave matters, or of deciding your 
fate so soon ! How ambitious, had the times been otherwise, should I 
not have been for my darling ! But, as it is, a strong arm is needed to 
support, and a safe shelter to conceal, one so helpless in the midst of these 
unhappy contentions. That your father and uncle are suspected of being 
disaffected subjects, and, still worse, of being heretics, I know from a sure 
quarter. Dangers surround us, and none seem to be well aware of it hut 
myself, whoso eyes have been opened by a friend. We ought to provide 
against them wnilst yet we may. The Iwjst of all means I am obliged to 
suggest to you, my child, because through you alone can your father be 
persuaded in such matters ; you alone can counterbalance the power of 
Paul. I trust much to *the precociousness of your reason, and much,” 
added Mistress van Meeren, extending her band towards her daughter, 

“ much to your love for me, if, indeed, you can have any deep affection 
for any one, my poor Greta, whose affections have been divided among 
so many from your cradle,” 

Dear, dear mamma,” said Margaret, rising, and taking her mother’s 
hand, ** how can you say this ? Are not my own parents dearer to me 
than apy one on earth ? But, surely, you do not think iny gratitude to 
my early teachers, uncle Paul and Father Eustace, can interfere with the 
more tender duty I owe to you and my father.” 

“ Nay, I do not exactly sajj that, Greta. .Doubtless I owe much to 
Father Eustace, althouj^ a more ze^ous, a more^ rigid Catholic ” 

‘‘ Could never have been more convincing than he, believe me.” 

** But your uncle has engrossed a great deal of your time to very little 
purpose. You are over wise, Greta, for one of your tender years, and 
kftow much that is, T doubt not, vejy pernicious. What was the use of 
your learning English, since I hope you^iivdll never be an English wife ; 
and Latin, as if you were to Jbecome a priest, and it wei^ necessary to 
understand what you say when you pftiy? Then, of what use was it that 
Master Kay should teach you to paint little things of all sorts and kinds 
in your missal? At your age, Greta — and I was as' wise and as pretty 
to ^ full as you are — 1 knew nothing of all these things; yet was I not 
a beloved wifo^ a gfood mother, and a thrifty housewife ?” 

** But you forget, mamma, how littie skill 1 really possess in all these 
things* it was latiier an amusement to my kind* teachers, a pleasant 
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manner of spending an hoar with so young a favourite as 1 then was, 
that induced them to bestow this care upon me, than any serious inten* 
tion of making me too accomplished. I assure you 1 am not sufficiently 
learned to cause you the least uneasiness.” 

Nay, Margaret, there are not many girls in Antwerp, be they who 
they may, better or more accomplished than yourself,” said Mistress van 
Meeren, her maternal pride conquering all other feelings. But I do 
think Father Eustace might have oipitted the Latin. However, I am not 
sorry that young Lopez Chievosa taught you Spanish; it may be useful 
in many respects. You ought, my dear child, to speak it oftener 
with him. Mind, Greta, I say speak to him, listen to him, nothing 
more. To consider the point seems necessary, but the hour for decision 
is not yet at hand.” 

Scarcely had Mistress van Meeren ceased speaking, when the door 
opened, and the person of the intruder became visible, and entered slowly 
the apartment. It was that of a young man in the very flower of youth ; 
and so perfect was the symmetry of his form, so faultless the lines of his 
slightly-aquiline features, that it was impossible not to be struck, and to 
a certain degree prepossessed, by so rare a combination. His figure, 
though slender, was so justly moulded that his exact height could not be 
determined until his lofty proportions were thrown out by comparison 
with those of other men. It had, however, upon the whole, more of 
suppleness and grace than dignity. His complexion was more swarthy 
than usual, even among his countrymen, but it hannouised' well with 
raven locks, dark eyes of uncommon brilliancy, and the small, carefully- 
trimmed mustachio, which set off to advantage a mouth so flnely 
chiselled that its every movement and expression added a new grace to his 
countenance. The dark eyes of the youth were fixed upon Margaret with 
a gaze of ardent, unveiled admiration ; and when we remember the con- 
versation which his entrance had interrupted, we cannot wonder that hers 
sought the ground, and that her very brow crimsoned, whilst the mother 
regarded with a mixture of pride and pleasure these choice specimens of a 
different race and clime, the grace of the one throwing out by contrast 
that of thcs other. 

“ What has brought you hither just now, Lopez ?” demanded Mistress 
van Meeren. 

“ More bad news of the.day,” he replied. “ I thought it right to com- 
municate them myself as early as I could, fearing lest, but for me, you 
might ho kept in undud ignorance of what is passing.” 

** You may well insinuate that I ought to be sooner and more fully 
informed than 1 usually am of what is going on,” said Mistress van 
Meeren, somewhat piqued. “ It seems to my poor* judgment that the 
mistress of a fEumly nas as great an interest at stake in these times as the 
most sober-minded men of thd codncil. ^It is true my husband and his 
brother have tiot been employed tiib many a month, but I suppose they 
have means of knowing what is stii'ring.” 

** They do not se^ to conoeal anything from you, mamma,’' siud 
Margaret. ^ If they tell you not of every passing rumour, it is because 
they mther think it not amflrmed, or that it would only wea^ you.” 

** They think ! How can you tell what they think, Greta ? You take 
too much upon yourself, my child? Well, C&ievosa, what do they ttlk 
of now?” 
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** Why, they say — and this really seems moi‘e than a mere rumour— 
that there is a party secretly forming with a view to overthrow the power 
of the regent, and even that of the king, in these countries, and that they 
are sending emissaries throughout the provinces and towns, to sound the 
minds of the people, more especiall}*^ of those in office, or distinguished by 
superior wealth, and who are thought to be disaffected. Those who are 
suspected of not being over strict in their adherence to the true Church 
will, doubtless, be amongst the first whom they will seek/’ 

“ Alas ! can this he true ? This is something very serious,” said Mis- 
tress van Meeren, looking anxiously into the fine countenance of the 
young man, who had told his news in a voice sp musical that the subject 
lost some of its gravity. 

I suppose,” continued Lopez, “ they will* endeavour, by every means 
in their power, to maintain in their opposition the towns that have refused 
the bishops, and repulsed the measures which the kin^ is anxious to en- 
force. I should not wonder if some of them soon find fheir way into 
Antwerp — nay, into this very house.” 

“May God avert it !” ejaculated Mistress van Meeren ; “that is, I would 
say, they would find nothing here that could repay their trouble,” 

“ We cannot be so very confident on that head,” replied Lopez, with a 
meaning smile. “ Nay,” /continued he, playfully, turning to Margaret, 
who had cast upon him an Jhquiring glance, “ although it is impossible 
to blind so old an inmate in your house as myself, it were easy — oh ! how 
easy — to bind me to an eternal, an interested silence.” 

The look with which he accompanied these words embarrassed Mar- 
garet not a little; but she replied with spirit — 

“ If there were in this house aught tliat it were necessary to conceal, 
methinks you are, or ought to be, fully hound to do so already.” 

“ Far be it from me to' deny it,” answered the Spaniard, more gravely. 
“ I wish 1 possessed a talisman as powerful to make others speak the 
words I most wish to hear, as that by which you guide my will in all 
things.” 

It would have appeared to most women that Lopez Chievosa had a 
charm m his looks and voice capable of exerting but too powA’ful a spell 
on the female imagination. Perhaps it was some such thought that 
caused the smile on the lips of Mistress van Meeren. 

“The mention of talismans /il ways remind^ me,” she said, “of that 
which chance ouce threw in my way, and which I fancied bo^ed so many 
great things for Marg^et. Well, IVe given up all such idle fancies 
now, and wonder I could ever have permitted them to g^n a hold upon 
my mind.” ^ • 

• “ They may not be so fiillacious after all,’’ said Lo^z. “ Who can tell 
hut that Margaret, without seeking very far, may i^d even more than 
the magic ring was ever supppsed t5 promise, i, at least; have many 
reasons for linking so.” • 

“ Can you not enumerate them, L^pez ?” said Mistress van Meeren. 

“ Some you may guess, and the day is not veiy distant when I shall be 
able to d^ose openly that which at present 1 may scarcely hint at. This 
much 1 will say, however,— it depend on Margaret and ner friends whe- 
ther the omen he realised or not” 

The of these words could not he misunderstood ; indeed, had 
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they admitted of misinterpretation, the eloquent eyes of the young Spa- 
niard would have cleared all doubt from Margaret’s mind, and slie felt 
much relieved when the conversation was interrupted by one of the females 
of the establishment, requiring her attendance and that of her mother to 
superintend some domestic arrangements. 

Chapter VIII. 

In a small closet appertaining to a cliamber wholly set apart for busi- 
ness, Paul and Cornelius van Meeren had retired to converse more freely, 
although the room beyond was tenantless. Here no desk, no ledger, 
spoke of the labours of mercantile transactions, nor did any surrounding 
comforts tell of the advantages attendant upon them. The apartment was 
hung with old tapestry, whose faded hues were no longer distinguishable, 
and whicli here and there all but dropped ^from the walls. One single 
window, at a considerable height from the ground, shed a dim light 
through its uncleaned panes, and, together with the heavy door, covered 
with two curtains of thick carpet-work, produced an aspect by no means 
cheering to the mind. There were no articles of furniture whatever, ex- 
cept two chaim of dark, uncarved oak, which partook in noway of the 
scrupulous neatness that pervaded the rest of the house from one end to 
the other. Here the brothers were in the habit of retiring when they were 
desirous of being unmolested. None dare penetrate the arcana of this 
chamber ; it was forbidden ground even to Margaret and her mother ; yet 
a notion of its desolation was prevalent throughout the establishment, with 
many another, to which the brothers little imagined that anything re- 
lating to themselves could have given birth. 

To this place of security they repaired the moment they were left alone 
in the office ; and having, as usual, locked tlic door behind them, they 
carefully dropped the heavy curtains, that every precaution might be used 
to prevent any sound from within penetrating to the room beyond. That 
they had good reason to wish for privacy became evident from the purpose 
W'hich had drawn them there. Cornelius drew from his vest a small gold 
chain tha^ hung from his neck, to which was appended a key of very 
peculiar shape and workmanship. He tlien raised a portion of the loose 
arras, and disclosed to view an oaken cabinet, exhibiting numberless aper- 
tures which appeared likely to correspond, with the key. Having applied 
it to several of these, h^ drew out, one after another, many small drawers, 
into which Paul dropped, as noiselessly as possible, now a roll of gold 
carefully mariced, then papers, closely written, or parchments, from whidh 
seals depended. • 

This task being over, Cornelius was preparing to leave the closet, whsn 
Patd’s hand arrested him, and pointing to one of the dusty chairs befare- 
rnentioned, hg motioned Jo Cornelius, who mechanically leant against its 
back with an expression of impaftence stamped upon his usually good- 
natured countenance. Years had <^nged in a great degree the cWacter 
of their physiognomies. The younger brother now seemed the elder. 
The rotundity of his figure had increased .considerably ; no slight sprink- 
ling: of grey mingled with his once chestnut locks ; there were visible 
of apj^aching baldness, and a certain falling of the featiues, wiadi 
deno^ bttt too plainly either tiie workiDgs of time or carer The good* 
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natured smile — the kind, yet timid glance, however, still lingered upon his 
countenance as in days of yore j nor had the peculiar air of conscious im- 
portance and jocular condescension that once distinguished Master Cor- 
nelius van Mceren, decreased with growing years and consideration. 

Not so with Paul. Ilis hair was as dark, his form as erect, as they had 
been oven in his best days. Yet the course of years had not left him un-. 
scathed ; and as he* now stood beford his brother, his high, sallow brow 
covered, like a seared parchment, with lines of passion deepened into 
furrows ; his keen grey eye overshadowed by bushy eyebrows ; the original 
harshness of his features rendered even more striking from the utter want 
of colour in his face ; his form increased in muscular development ; no 
greater contrast could be found than there existed between the two. No 
trace of the family likeness which had onOc been now remained; nor 
would it have been guessed at by those who had not known them pre- 
viously. • ^ ^ 

“ Your looks alarm me,” said Cornelius, breaking through a silence 
that seemect ominous. “ Surely nothing new has happened to interfere 
with onr plans ?*’ 

“ Perhaps no fresh cause of alarm, but surely we have already had 
cause eriough for serious deliberation.” • 

“ Well now, Paul, 1 really thought we had argued that point until 
nothing more was left to say about it,” answered Cornelius, pettishly. 

“ Then you were mistaken,” said the elder Van Mecren, sharply. 
“ So long as you do not come to a wiser decision than that upon which 
you are now acting, I must intreat your attention, I am afraid, more often 
than you seem to like, tp the fallacy of the course you are pursuing.” 

“ Surely,” said Cornelius, his complexion heightening under his brother’s 
plain reproof ; “ surely, I have not adopted any plan that had not been 
previously well weighed ” 

‘‘ With false scales, Cornelius,” interrupted Paul. “ I will tear away 
the illusions with which your own weakness or the persuasions of others 
have filled your mind. Speak not, Cornelius, till you have heard me out, 
I intreat you. You have been wrong from the beginning; and now are 
about, to feel the effects of your mismanagement. Remember how 
strenuously I, opposed our taking that Spaniard into our house, when his 
services were first offered.” 

“ Well, what of that V We wanted an intelligent youth; he was power- 
fully recommended ; his knowledge of several laiiguages, his abilities were 
all in his favour.” 

“ Yes, but he is a Spaniard ; and we of all others had most reason to 
dread the intiiisioii of such ihto the .sanctuary of our home.” 

• “But,” said Cornelius, “you forget we could not well have refused 
him at the time, without exciting^ susyicion. It became necessary to 
efface the opinions entertained of us in higher quarters, ,bn account of 
our unfortunate clerk, into whose tfel we were so near being drawn. 
This blinded many and propitiated atbers ; for Chievosa is strangely pro- 
tected. Remember, we got into that scrape by taking into our family 
one of your German favourites,” 

* ^ Poor fellow!” exclaimed Paul, with a ngh. “ God knows what has 
become of him. I grant yon are so far right, that, at the moment, the 
takmgof Chievosa hushed up the whole af&r, and fticilitated the empe 
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of tha? true and zealous man, Peter Shwartz. But where was the ne- 
cessity, or the wisdom, of keeping Chievosa for years after that event? 
The very mystery with which he loves to envelop himself is strongly 
against him. If he be in reality, as he so often hints, connected with 
persons high in rank or power, what means his equivocal position 
amongst us? If his representations are, as I doubt not, false, they 
have some ultimate aim which camiot be fair.** 

“ How severe you always are, Paul,” said Cornelius, shrugging his 
shoulders. The poor boy is, doubtless, the natural child of some 
Spanish noble. This, at once, accounts for the favour he may possess in 
the eyes of some higher tl^an himself, and for his subordinate position in 
life. It also accounts satisfactorily for his pretensions to birth, which he 
can scarcely conceal, and for his hopes in the future.” 

“ I hate him, as I do all Spaniards !’* said Ppul, impetuously, 

“ Allow me to say,*’ answered Cornelius^ “ that it is sheer injustice. 
Lopez is a gentle youth, and a well-disposed one. There is nothing in 
him you can object to but his nation, and that is mere prejudice, for he 
has few, if any, of the faults that make that nation hateful.** 

“ That is to say, you, like the rest of the family, are blinded by facti- 
tious advantages. I grant Lopez is gifted as very few are, in all those 
exterior graces which the vulgai* prize so highly — beauty to gain the eye; 
a voice to charm the ear ; a quick wit ready to jump with the humour of 
the moment. All these I grant he possesses. But he has not the frank, 
honest heart that needs no smooth words, nor sweet songs, to convey its 
straightforward meaning ; he has no dignity of soul.” 

“ He has proved himself trustworthy until now,** said Cornelius, with 
some warmth ; “ nor do I see any reason to doubt a man*s honour or his 
heart merely because he is of anotner country than ourselves, or, perchance, 
of another faith. It is an error, too, if you think the love of music, or 
the gift of song, can in aught impair a man’s more sterling qualities.’* 

Fiddling and strumming are, I confess, but very poor commenda- 
tions in my eyes; but it is not of this that I would speak, although it is 
not immaterial to the subject that has made me desire this private inter- 
view which you have almost, at least I think so, tried to evade.** 

“ Well, in God’s name, Paul, out with it,” said the younger brother, 
with an air of extreme resignation, as he suffered himself to sink into the 
dusty chair a^inst the ba(£: of which he had been leaning. 

“ Is it po^ible, Cornelius, you can be so blind to what is going forward 
in your own house as not to perceive that Chievosa is seeking to gain 
Margaret’s affections ?” 

“ Perhaps I am not altogether so blind a# you may please to imagine, 
good brother,” said Cornelius ; “ but what of that ?*’ 

“ What of that? Would you give your daughter, my niece, to a Spa- 
niard? Your wealth to a foreign pauper?’**. 

There is surely no need to alarm ourselves because a young man 
throws his eyes bn a pretty g^l witlrwhom he has been in habits of inti- 
macy for many years. We are not obliged to grant Greta's hand to 
every man who admires her.” 

Certainly not; but I am much mistaken if Cluevosa is a man whom 
it would be safe to trifle with. You must not let things to so £ur, Cor- 
nelius. 1 will just show you how matters stand. We are already 
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suspected in matters of faitb, although, in compliance with your wishes, 
and for the sake of dear Margaret, I have for years abstained from all 
outward practice of my religionC Yet great and painful as this sacrifice 
was, it has been unavailing. I have good reason to think that not only 
Chievosa, but many others, have the secret of my heresy, as they call it. 
As to my other opinions, I never have made a mystery of them. You, 
too, Cornelius, are piistrusted. You* are wealthy — a sufficient motive 
surely to draw down upon you the persecution of that Inquisition which 
is weighing with a yoke of iron on these miserable provinces. If you 
refuse Chievosa^ you bring upon yourself an enemy who may, at will, 
employ fearful means of revenge. Now-a-days a man has no need of 
looking far to find a betrayer. A discontenteif menial — a jealous neigh- 
bour — a disappointed suitor — an angry friend, may, from one hour to the 
other, and that without compromising himself or suffering the world to 
know of his villany, at ondfe plunge you into a dungeon whence you may 
never return to the light of day, or only to he delivered over to the fiames. 
Believe me^Cornelius, let us leave a country where a tribunal of blood, 
amenable to no law of humanity or justice, is imposed upon the people. 
Lot us fly with our well-earned wealth, and with the objects of our aflfec- 
tions, whilst they are yet our own. Let us hiyry to England, and there 
in safety enjoy all the happiness which a mild and equitable government 
can bestow, Elizabeth loves well the Flemings, and likes to see them, 
bring to her country the industry and arts which a weak, short-sighted 
prince foolishly disdains. Let me but see you safe, my dear brother, and 
my poor Greta, then, and then only, caj> I act.” 

“ How ?” inquired Cornelius. 

I would return,” anstrered Paul, simply. 

Nay,” said Cornelius, “ I have listened to you patiently, but can 
agree with you in nothing. I speak not English as fluently as you do. 
To me, to Mary, it were a severe blow thus to banish ourselves from our 
native land, to which habit, affection, all the ties of existence, bind us. I 
see no such cause for immediate flight as you do ; and I am confident, in 
the hour of peril, Chievosa both could and would stand my friend.” 

“ And you would buy his protection,” answered Paul, with* a look of 
contempt, “ at whatever price he might choose to put upon it ?” 

‘‘ Come, Paul ; I would not willingly anger you who have been ray 
best friend through life, to say nothing of our qlose relationship ; but the 
less we argue points on which w*e do not agree, the better in ipy opinion ; 
and as to Greta, her mother and myself will, doubtless, prove competent 
judges.” 

“ You have never spoken plainly before,” said Paul, with a bitter 
smile. “ I wish you. had ; it w^ould have spared us much misunderstand- 
ing ; hut,” he added, as Cornelius, with more firmness than usual, rose 
and made for the door ; but mark me, Chmelius. These are times that 
will set the ties of blood and long tried affection at nought Brother 
will stand against brother, the child against the parent. Well, be it so, 
Cornelius— pass! I detain you no longer.” • , 

Cornelius paused on the threshold, as if in some hesitation; but, appa- 
rently, a more powerful impulse led him forward, for he left the apart- 
ment without even turning round. Paul followed slowly and in siietiee, 
and closed the door caiefully behind him. 
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“ ANYTHDiTG-FOR-PEACE” MEN. 

BY E. P. ROWSEUi. 

1 HAVE a great dislike to the man whose eternal remark is Anything 
for peace.** He never argues himself, and would be glad if all argument 
could be averted, that there might, be no disputes and no quarrelling. 
He has opinions, but he scarcely ever mentions them ; and when he does 
venture to hint at their existence, it is only necessary yo^ should state at 
once yoqr own are decicWly the opposite to cause him to shrink back 
immediately, muttering a half assent to your antagonistic views. No 
matter what principle may be involved in any point — he is a man of 
peace, he has a hatred of strife — ^peace must be had at any cost, every 
other consideration must be lost sight of; and" for the sake of quietness, 
and from an unwillingness to stir up strife, your ‘‘ anything-for-peace’* 
individual appears tacitly to approve that which he woiild absolutely 
ashamed to advocate, or even to acquiesce in, openly and avowedly. 

It really can hardly be calculated the injury done tb society by these 
very amiable but sadly weak-minded individuals. Any man who has 
stoM up against a palpable evil and denounced its originators and sup- 
porters — any man who has struggled against oppression and wrong, who 
w endeavoured to fig^t manfully with some evident ill and striven to 
uproot it, so that there might, through its downfall, be brought about a 
happier and a brighter state of things — well knows how bitterly discou- 
raging, bow hopelessly dispiriting, has been the answer received from 
many of those who should only have been too ready to have aided his 
efforts, to have engaged with him in the righteous war, to have toiled 
with him to the attainment of the same end — ^the answer, “ No, no — 
anything for peace — no quarrelling — wait quietly, and all will be right 
by-and-by.’* 

This circuiRstance renders the ejecting reform of any description really 
a very fearful matter. The class of people we have mentioned will al- 
most invaiiably be found favourable to allowing things to remain as they 
are. It is not that their judgment may approve of the present condition 
of affairs (we are speaking now generally), but that inasmuch as to alter 
it would involve more or .less strife anj disturbance, they will withhold 
their sanction from an^ movement having ihat object. ^ if 1 am one 
of a body whose proce^ings have heretofore been almost of an uniform 
character, I may point out to that body with convincing clearness the ab- 
surdity of those proceedings and the need of a change ; but so certain is 
it that, in addition to any decided opponents, 1 shall have arrayed against 
me the anything-for-peace** men, who vrill regard me with much dis- 
&TOU]>--(albeit, they may secretly* assentt to my views) — as a turbulent 
individual, siarring up stme— ‘thaVi the chances are greatly against any- 
thing accruing from my effort, aiid my only consolation will be that I 
shall feel assured I have with me, in spite of their antagonistic votes, the 
opinions of the majority of my audience. 

1 lose all patience with these men; there is something to me inexpres- 
sibly pitiable in tbe idea of a man submitting to wrong and virtuaMy 
acquiescing in the commission of evil, because he cannot summon courage 
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enough to make opposition. Am I fond of jarring and tumult ? Heaven 
forbid. But in this wretched world we must remember there is too often 
absolute need of force being opp6sed to force — of violence being met with 
violence; if all good men were as meek and unresisting as are some of theii* 
class, what would speedily be the fate of every upright and virtuous indivi- 
dual? Peace is a good thing, a very good thing, but oftentimes the way to^ 
secure it eventually and permanently, i%to abandon all hope of it until we 
have actually so crushed our enemies that they are totally incapacitated for 
the carrying on war. If all right-thinking men would adopt and act upon 
this notion — if, having determined positively upon what is proper, and 
what is just, they would deliberately and hrmly set themselves to enforce 
their views and to establish that which they Mieve to be equitable, de- 
pend upon it, victory, however delayed, would be theirs at last, and tri- 
umph in the end would recompense their labours. 1 say, than, that the 
reason so little real good is^done in the present day is, that the majority 
of men lose sight of that most important fact, that it is t)f 'no use quietly 
chatting ofrigiprovemont whicli may be achieved in various matters, and 
wishing that it could be accomplished; but being deterred from proceed- 
ing further, either tlirough inertness or unwillingness to awaken the strife 
contingent on vigorous and unmistakeablc effort — of no advantage is this, 
if reform of any description is to be carried, if benefit is to be wrought, 
if evil is to be overcome, if wrong-doing men are to opposed and their 
plans thwarted and laid in the dust, right-minded men must throw off 
their comparative apathy, and, leaguingstrongly together, must strive with 
their utmost energy, by the exertion of their every power, by the putting 
forth of all their resolution and perseverance, to accomplish their glorious 
ends, and to obtain over All their opponents a decided and a lasting suc- 
cess. 1 see no hope of the great and good changes that might be effected 
until this movement be made. 1 am no friend to turbulent agitation. 1 
hate uproar, noise, and tumult; but 1 believe that tliis is not the age 
when men may sit quietly in their arm-chairs and thank God that im- 
provement is making its way. It may be true — ^good of a certain descrip- 
tion may be progressing, but there ever has been, tliere always will be, 
there most certainly is now, a mighty current of dark evil rolliilg onward 
likewise with fearful strength, which, if not checked and turned, if not 
met and successfully resisted, may in a coming hour dasli away its bounds, 
and, sweeping before it all that is good and iK>ble in our land, place us in 
a far lower position than we ocedpied in some of tliose past ages which 
we are now apt to look back upon with contempt ^ periods ot miserable 
barbarism. And though my remarks may, perhaps, be of a character 
scarcely suitable for these pag^s, and though 1 may be voted a bore by 
th^e readers who eitpect to find here onl^ the thrilling romance or ex- 
citing tale, I cannot refrain from observing in continuation that I do 
believe there is much in the aspect of the pfesent time requiring and de- 
manding the careful attention ot all right-minded individuals. It is, in- 
deed, a hot struggle now to gain the i^ans of subsistence ; it is growing 
hotter daily ; the middle classes are treading on the heels of the upper, 
and the lower are pressing upon the middle; mechanical labour is becom- 
ing eveiy day more distasteful, and the desire to earn bread otherwise than 
literally by the sweat of the brow is perpetually manifest. And in the 
train of all ibis, as a natural consequence, come glajriiig vice and ghastly 
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immorality. There may not be so mueh of open transgression of the 
law at this time, but there is an amount of irreligion, and an utter disre- 
gard of all worthy considerations among a vast mass of the people of this 
nation, which cannot be viewed without deep sorrow and much anxiety. 
And as year after year goes by, and matters only become more entan- 
gled, as the cry of discontent grows louder, and the standard of morality 
falls lower — as the yell of faction^ rises and spreads — as class sets itself' 
against class, and interest against interest — as views clash more fiercely 
and disputes rage more hotly — it may well be with an anxious eye that 
the lover of his country contemplates the aspect of affairs. With 
an anxious eye, but it nped not be with a despairing one. It is only 
necessary that the men who have the intellectual sinew for the tasK 
should fairly set themselves to work to examine into the various evils 
which at this time beset us, to consider the remedies which are applicable 
to, and which will avail against, those eyils; and depend upon it, a 
mighty and a gforious change will spread itself through our land, the 
clouds now lowering above us will break and disperse, and At bright and 
rich sunshine rest pernjanently upon us. I fear I may be viewed as 
dragging politics into this magazine, in which they ought not, to be men- 
tioned. I repeat, that 1 am not for a moment regardint^ politics. I am 
simply setting before my readers this very stern and startling fact, that the 
aspect of the times |hows a vast amount of evil of various kinds requiring 
most earnestly to be met and dealt with in a more vigorous and energetic 
style than that in which it is at present treated. And I say a great 
hindrance in the way of increased action are your “ anything-for-peace” 
men — men who are contented to let evil grow and accumulate rather 
than there should be the chance of strife being engendered through an at- 
tempt at its removal. They are right-thinking men for the most part, 
and they would act rightly if they dared]; but they are firmly imbedded 
in a miserable apathy and timidity, from which it would appear almost 
impossible to extricate them. Now, I say to these men — I say to all — 
that these are not times when people may voluntarily shut their eyes as 
to what is pasring around them, and think there is no need to disturb 
themselvel about matters in which their own comfort and convenience 
may not be importautly involved. These are times requiring earnest 
thought and vigorous action, and let every one be assured — lot the drones 
and the sleepers, the “ apything-for-peace’* men, and all others of the 
class, knoY and feel, that if they wake not up from their lethargy and 
their selfishness, they will be hurled in a body to the wall, and having 
'been found useless and unprofitable members of society, will be straight- 
way expelled therefrom, amid the well-merited scoffs and reproaches of 
those whose lives are lives of labour, and who triumph in the very toil 
which threatens to overwhelm them. 
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ZIG-ZAG TO PARIS, AND STRAIGHT HOME ; 

OR, 

A Thousand Miles and Fourteen Days fob Foubteen Pounds, 

A JOURNAL OP A TOUR IN FRANCE, IN DECEMBER, 1848 . 

Friday, Dec. 22?^ri. — By an early train to Versailles, where we break- 
fasted at the Hotel de* la Chasse Roy^e, the Royale dimly showing on 
the signboard through a recently -apfdied coat of white paint, — the same 
place at which, some years ago, 1 spent some very pleasant weeks. The 
same people still kept the house, of the name of Oursel, and I was over- 
whelmed with kind inquiries and civilities. • 

A grand thing altogether is Versailles, — the palace, the gardens, the 
park, the two minor palaces, the Place d’Armes, the stables, and the town, 
itself the offspring and consequence of the huge royal lodging-house 
adjacent. All savours stron^y of Louis XIV., — despotism,' great ideas 
unchecked,;,^magnificence, courtliness, selfishness, — the good and bad of 
the full dev^opment of the ultra-monarchical principle. But it is a 
grand whole, and one lingers in admiration for hours about tliat gigantic 
palace and on those vast terraces and flights of steps. 

A stofy is extant concerning the preservation of the old hunting-seat 
of Louis XIII., which remains built up in the pile erected by his son, 
quaint with its red brick walls, and w^hite stone dressings, and marble 
busts. It is said that Mansard, wishing to get rid of it, condemned it as 
unsound. “Very well,” said the king, “pull it down, but restore it, 
with every stone, and brick, and detail, as it now stands.” He spoke, 
and, after the manner of majesty in those days, turned his back. Man- 
sard revised his judgment, and the old chateau stands now as it stood 
then. 

The chapel interior is the finest architectural composition of the place. 
The extraordinary height of this building, overtopping all around, at 
once strikes the eye in a general exterior view. This was a trick of the 
architect, who thus sought, b^ the reductio ad ahsurdum of comparative 
effect, to accomplish his object of preventing Versailles froiy being a 
stunted palace; and, in fact, an attic was added subsequently* to its 
original erection, and the chapel yet towers above it. 

The day was not a public one, but our passports procured us a special 
entree, and w'e saw the interior ki its length and breadth. Although our 
time was limited, the visit was a sufficient refresher to my recollections, 
and satisfactory to Square. The place is unmistakably kingly. I saw 
on this occasion several rooms 1 had not seen before ; among them, tlie 
celebrated (Eil de Bceuf, or*ante-room, so called from the large oval 
window high up in one end of it, and the confessional of Louis XFV. 
Fancy his confessions, if sincere ! whhjji I ^ke it they never were ; for in 
those days, all went down, — mcwality, ^jeligious feeling, conscientiousness, 
— ^before the inflated pomposity of royalty, obsequiously deceived by the 
whole world, and diligently deceiviif^ itself the while, into almost the 
idea of its being fdike superior to God and man. Versailles; and all such 
things, went to the account of that great reckoning, — that dies ires that 
was to come, and that came at last, and began in this very palace, and 
was there worked out in some of its most territic and astounding episodes. 
The fieurs de lys, by the way, on the royal arms* over the entrance- 
gate, were covei^ up ; but it was curious Id remark, how, here and else* 
VOL. xvn. , 2 T ' 
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where, universally, the obliteration of the obnoxioi^^ names and ensigns of 
royalty, and the substitution of the ^^LiberUy EgaUte, Frixtemite,^ &c., 
was done in the most temporary style, as if the republic really doubted its 
own permanency. 

It was, just now, circumstances considered, one of the finest moral 
picture-books imaginable, — that room at Versailles devoted to Louis Phi- 
lippe’s particular 1 830 glorification ; where he is depicted on all sides ; 
here fraternising, in full unifom^ with the good mob of Paris ; there, 
riding in triumph, in full uniform 'again, in the midst of their pikes and 
guns, and bare arms, and upturned grimy faces, made to look patriotic 
and picturesque on the canvas ; and, in another place, swearing to the 
chartCy in a theatrical attitude of the most sublime composition. There 
it all was, really painted, in great measure, as it actually took place, 
curiously interesting histmcally. And, from these, turn to the recent 
picture of February, 1848. A friend of mine .happened, on the 24th day 
of that month, tto be standing on the pavement of the Place de la 
Concorde. A stout old gentleman emerged from the garden-gate, 
trotting along with a smdl parcel under his arm, and looking sus- 
piciously around him. With his wife, and some of his family who were 
there, he crept into a cab that waited. The people who stood by, and 
knew him, stamped with their feet on tlie ground, and shouted a 
contemptuous “ AUez P* as if they were frightening away a mischievous 
dog. The cab drove off, and so ended the reign of Louis Philippe L, 
King of the French ! 

It is said that the ex-king plumes himself upon nothing so much as 
upon the dexterous dodging by which he effected his escape from France. 
I am assured on very cremble authority, that the French police were 
most tliorougly acquainted, — as, indeed, it is next to certain such a 
police would be, — with every step he took, from the Tuileries garden- 
gate, to the boat in which he embarked; that they were anxiously 
engaged in watching and protecting him throughout his journey, unseen 
themselves, — their orders being on no account to stop him, — ^to see him, 
and yet no% to see him, — and, by every means available, to facilitate his 
escape. , 

“ Honesty is the best policy” for kings as well as common men. 
Louis Philippe fell from power just by believing blindly that he could 
play the part of the artful dodger, for the furtherance of personal ambi- 
tion and selfish family aggraiimzement,«.to any extent, like other suc- 
cessful players, he became, at length, careless. Latterly the game had 
been for some time seen through; it was nearly up, and one fiagiaat 
coup was tbe si^al for upsetting the tables. 

I saw some pictures in the pmaoe, by Horace Vemet,. that were new 
to me, chiefly of African campaigning scenes, — ^very excellent battle 
pieces. The capture of ih^eamaloh by the French cavalry is an enor- 
mous canvas^ and, I tiiink, full oj very good life. Square, whose eye is 
more critical/ said the groups werf too academicaL 

Apropos of battle pictures, th^ Versailles Oaileiy is just one great 
pandering to the vicious battle appetite of this people, — a govemmeat sen- 
timent intensely mischievous and vulgar; 

We returned to Paris W the 2.45 r.M. train. Coming and going, the 
railway afforded us fine distant views of the capital, a^ we passed St. 
Cloud, Sevres, dbc., and saw specimens of the fortified line, and fihe 
detached fort of Mont St "^allrien, — that place formmdy of pleasant 
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holiday pilgrimage, where, in an autumn now many years old, I had 
spent more than one agreeable half hour. 

The Madeleine was lighted up, and vespers were performing when wo 
entered. > Grandiose^ finished, and expensive, — a fine interior, to my 
mind. Tlie absence of all vulgarity of taste in ecclesiastical decoration is 
a comfort here. Tlie lamps, and the robed priests, and the kneeling wor- 
shippers, and the music, -v^ich was good, all helped. 

, Audi alteram partem, T. Square loquitur: — “ The Madeleine is, in 
fact, not good. The skeleton, or bone-work, is not well balanced, nor 
expressive of harmonious and good construction. To mention one 
instance, — tlic ai'ched ribs, springing from single engaged columns, upon 
which the intermediate domes appear to rest, are by far too slight and 
tottering, and, if they really were what they represent, would not do the 
work a fatal want of study and reasonableness.” 

We settled our hotel fiill,, and made everything ready for a start at 
seven o’clock that evening. 

N. B.-^Qur Paris expenses consisted of two francs each per night for a 
bed, and half a franc for service^ and of the cost, wliatevor it might be, 
of our breakfiists and dinners, and menus plaisirsy — which may be made 
anything, or almost nothing, — showing to all ^pvhorii it may concern, how 
little difiiculty there is hei^, about the matter of cheap, and, at the same 
time, comfortable board and entertainment. Our hotel was everything 
we could wish in point of comfort, and in the best possible situation. 

We now parted from Daniel, and Square, Joseph, and 1 proceeded to 
dine, — and to dine ill, — at an Italian restaurant opposite the French opera. 
The hotel porter arrived soon after six with our naggage, in a cab, and at 
seven, Square and I started by the Paris and Amiens line for Boulogne. 

Paris had been seen by us in bright clear weather, and in holiday time, 
to advantage, and thus it was, I suppose, that I did not observe any par- 
ticular difterence in the appearance of the streets from that of former and 
more prosperous times. It might be remarked, that there were very few 
private carriages moving about ; some of the shops were shut iq) ; and 
the actual darkness of the night came on, by reason of an early closing 
movement,” somewhat sooner than it used to do ; but on the whole, Paris 
looked to me very Parisian. 

Saturday t Dec. 2'^rd. — At half-past tw'o, a.m. w'e reached Boulogne, 
the only incident of the journey having been, the ravings of a cavalry 
officer going to Abbe> ille, on his discovering rw route that hi^ horse had 
been left beliind at Amiens, and who was thereupon more than lialf in- 
clined, more Gallico^ to sock relief to his excitement by jumping inconti- 
nently out of the window. If^was an edifying specimen of French railway 
i^anagement, *and particularly so, when one rememliered the pnidigious 
rout and fuss made at the stations, about booking, checks, receipts, l(c. 

A sharp frost and a cutting^wind*Salut&l us as we turned out of the 
Boulogne station to make our way to #ie steamer. The Dover mail boat 
would sail, as we were informed, aif four am., and, reaching Dover at 
seven or eight, would enable us to save the London tram at ten,— -a 
doubtful achievement if we wait^jd for the Folkestone boat at seven. 

It was hard work getting on board. First, there was a long, hurried 
walk to the extreme end of the pier, eating permits of embarca^ 
rion in exchange for our passports, en route,' by the help of a 
commissionaire shot flying. Next, our feggage was lowered by ropes 
down to the sands, with accompaniment great French talk, and our 
• 2 T 2 
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permits were gathered up by a police-officer by lantern-light, the cold wind 
blowing the while like mad. Then, as the descent of the perpendicular side 
of the pier in the dark did not appear remarkably facile, with other travel- 
lers we retraced our steps for its whole length, and, descending to the 
beach, with the help of a guide whom we picked up accidentally, scam- 
pered across sand and pools of water, to the edge of the sea, where a 
crowd of fishermen, boatmen, and boys, was gathered, chattering like ten 
thousand magpies over our scattered trunks and bags, and each eager to 
do something and to be paid for it. One thing some of them were 
certainly destined to do, and to be paid for, viz., to take us up pick-a-back, 
and to carry us to the boats which were to convey us on board Her 
Majesty’s packet. After a quarter of an hour of infinite confusion and 
anxiety lest we should be left* behind, — ^for there was not the least order of 
going established, — and paying all sorts of demands, but, fortunately, in 
small coin, and battling for our rights on the beach by starlight, we were 
bundled into a boat, hoping that our baggage had been bundled into that 
or another, and rowed on board. We saw no police officer flea' the beach 
to observe who embarked^ so that the demand of permits on the pier-head 
by lantern-light, was reduced, — in point of end obtained, ~to just nothing 
at all. 

The boatmen’s fare was demanded before we reached the packet. 
“ What is right you shall have,” — ^and we go! on board. Then ensued a 
more disgraceful scene than 1 could have conceived possible on board an 
English government vessel. Some demur was at first made on the part 
of the passengers to the amount of the boat fare; at any rate they 
required, before paying, to see that their baggage w'as fairly delivered in, — 
that the quantum meruit was there. A vociferous blackguard, foreman 
of the boatmen’s gang, now raved, and bellowed, and gesticulated, on the 
steamer’s deck, and forbid the hoisting in of the baggage. We appealed 
to the stew ard, and desired to know', at any rate, the mere fact as to the 
proper fare. “ They may charge what they like, sir.” No sympathy 
there. The master of the steamer witnessed all this, and did nothing and 
said nothing to help us ; and it was only after strong appeal to him, and 
declaration that we would certainly pay whatever was usual, as soon 
as we saw our baggage, that he suggested to the Boulogne ruffians to 
hand it up. 

Now'^ all this was humiliating and disgrjiceful, and really it would seem 
to be the easiest thing ,in the world, for the steam-packet companies to 
arrange with the Boulogne people, for the conveyance of their passengers 
and passengers’ baggage on board from the station, comfortably and 
quietly, and to charge for it in their fares. • 

The secret I suspect to be, that these vagabond boatmen, and vagar 
bonds of various other denominjition^ are allowed by their government to 
perpetrate these tricks upon travellers, simply because they live W them, 
and are kept by them off the poof-rates, as we should say in England. 
But how disreputable, and further,''^ow clumsy a policy tnis is ! So of 
passports.* The French government use their passport system, — ^vexatio^ 
enough in itself, — as a tax, as a means tof increasing the government 
income, and supporting employes. In London, Fren^ passports are no 
longer proourabk gratis at the ambassador’s office ; they are only to be 
had at the consul’s, at an expense of two francs each, wnich help to pay 

[ve was written early in 1849. 


* This 
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the consul. The permits of embarcation we were obliged to pay a coi»- 
missionaire to get for us, — ^for time and circumstances did not permit us to 
get them ourselves, — were certainly delivered by the government gratis^ 
but here again the commissionaireSy whose services frequently cannot be 
dispensed with, are kept off the parish. And the joke is, that no protec- 
tion whatever is afforded by the system. Our permits were delivered by 
the authorities to a threadbare stranger who emerged from the darkness 
as we were walking from the railway station, and to whom we entrusted 
our passports, not knowing what better else to do. No functionary 
questioned or saw uSy at the time of exchange of passports for permits, 
and positively, for aught the French government took pains to know, the 
former might have been presented by or at the instance of scamps who 
had robbed and murdered us, and who were using our papers for the pre- 
cise purpose of escaping from justice. 

Humbug, overreaching,— >a want of loyautcy — a general rottenness of 
moral, -lare painful characteristics that show on the surface of things in 
France just^now. The average of the French people are good raw 
material for making a fine nation of ; but they have all very much to 
learn and amend before they can command the permanent admiration 
and respect of the world, — in these days especially, In which men are 
beginning to account brilK;jnt and astounding achievements merely, for 
very little, and to test national merit and civilisation, by a hard, dry, 
matter-of-fact moral and social standard. 

A notable instance of the national corruption of morals I allude to, 
occurred to us as we were leaving Paris, — in respect of a trifling matter, 
but evidencing, I say, a national corruption of morals, A porter, 
bearing the railway company’s badge, very assiduously helped us in 
carrying in our baggage, and then, openly, and quite as a matter of 
course, touched liis cap and asked for a fee. 

Are you paid by the company for doing your work?” 

“No.” 

“ Then why that badge?” 

He vanished. 1 pursued the matter further, and inquired the truth of 
an official, saying we were entirely ready to pay the man for ^lis services 
if he was paid by nobody else. Thu answer was a grimace. 

“ Ah, he is our servant, — has he asked for anything?” 

“ Yes, I tell you,” • • 

“ You need not pay him unless you like; buj^” — another* grimace,-— 

“ in these times, Monsieur, — que voulez-vous ?” 

And this was the morality of a great commercial company ! And 
then imagine, if you can, it sound, healthy, respublica in France ! I 
Perfectly well remember being subjected to a similar attempt at imposi- 
tion at St. Germain some years agq ; bijt, on that occasippr the railway 
superior official actually abused me fof not submitting to it. 

The remark has often occurred to me, that the suspicious precaution 
of the small pigeon-hole in a gratlfig, through which money passes at 
French railway stations, theatres, banks, and other public places, is 
strongly indicative of the existence of dislxonesty, as a well-understood 
and admitted national vice. The same jealous fencing agamst picking 
and stealing may possibly he observed elsewhere on the Continent, but 
who ever suffers for the want of it in England? 

We were at Dover at 7*30 A.M.,— reffeshed and breakfasted,— started 
for London by the ^en o’clock train, ant xeached the lx>ndon-bridge 
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station about two p.m. Here, Square and I parted company. At half- 
past four I left the Euston-square station, — ^four being the train’s tnne, but 
Christmas passengers, turkeys, and oyst^, causing deky. They delayed 
us two hours further on the road, and it was half-past ten before I reacned 
the station whence 1 had started that day fortnight. 

1 have kept very minute and accurate money accounts and other me- 
moranda, of this journey; and in the suljoined Appendix are some results 
worked out,— which can be proved, — and which show, with how 
Kttle money, and in how short a time, how much may he satisfactorily 
accomplished. 

It should be borne in mind, that the expense and difficulty of the 
journey were materially increased by its being performed in dead winter. 

Appendix. 

Memoranda appUcable to the journey of ohe person, — the writer of the 
preceding diary. 

English miles travelled, 978. ^ 

N.B. From the starting point in question, viz., nearly the centre of 
England, 1000 miles, at a radius of 400, being half lOOO (to allow for 
return) minus twenty per cent, (allowed for deviations .from a straight 
line en route), would take a traveller to and, from, any part of England 
and Ireland ; any part of Scotland, except extreme north ; the Scilly and 
Channel Islands ; any part of Holland and the Netherlands ; the north- 
western border of Germany ; the Rhine beyond Cologne ; the north of 
France, including Orleans, Tours, Angers, Quimper, Brest, Isle I’Oues- 
sant, &c., &c. 

Also, from the same point, 1000 miles, at a radius of 800, being 1000 
minus 20 per cent., woidd take him to, the Feroe and Shetland Isles; 
Southern Norway, including Romsdale, Bergen, Christiana, Friderikstad, 
&c., &c.; the south of Sweden; any part of Denmark; any part of the 
Rhine; Western Germany, including Hamburg, Berlin, Foseii, Hanover, 
Leipzig, Dresden, Prague, Munich, &c., &c. ; any part of Switzerland ; 
any part qf the Tyrol ; North Italy, including Milan, Venice, Padua, 
Mantua, Parma, Turin, Genoa, &c., &c.; any part of France; the Py- 
renees ; the north of Spain, including Saragossa, Bilboa, Burgos, Pam- 
peluna, Corunna ; &c. &c. 

Visited. Thirteen placed of importance and interest, viz., — Boulogne, 
St. Valery,* Ville d’Eu^ Treport, Abbeville, Amiens, Beauvais, Senlis, 
Chantilly, Paris, Versailles, Dover, and London. Five cathedrals, viz., — 
Boulogne, Amiens, Beauvais, Senlis, N6tre^Dame de Paris. Nineteen 
other churches and chapels specially, besides others incidentally, viz.,— at 
St. Valery, one ; Ville d*Eu, two ; Tr^wt, one ; Abbeville, one ; SL 
Biquier, one ; Rue, one ; Ailly le iHaut Clocher, one ; Beauvais, one 
(Saint Stephen’s); Senlis, two; Len, <ine; Paris, seven, viz., — Inva- 
Kdes, St. Sulpice, St. Germain des ,Fr^, St. Etienne du Mont, St. Ger- 
main TAuxerrois, St. Eustache, Madeleine; VersaiHes, one. Seven 
places, viz., — ChSteau d'Eu, ChantiHy (and stables), Luxembourg, 
Louvre, Tuileries, Palais Royal, Versailles. The galleries of the Louvre 
and Versailles. The gardens of Chantilly, the Luxembourg, the Tui- 
ieries, and Versailles. Most of the chief monum^ts of Paris. 

Time occupied. Fourteen days and a quarter. Aettial expepditorev 
travelHng comfktably, goii^'to good and livkg liberally, 

141 . 16s. Id. fl » 
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N.B. Bj examiniog the items of the above expenditure, it appenn^ 
that bv saviogs very easily made, and by no means afiecdng the general 
conditions of the journey, the amount of expenditure mi^t have been 
reduced to IH. 2^. ^ 

The results of a minute analysis of memoranda of the journey are 
shown in the following table : — 


iMvided Expenditure* Time occupied. 


Actual expenditure on In locomotion 3J days 
locomotion. and 2^ghta, 7a hrs. 

27 min. ..V 

Ditto ditto reduced 
Actual 


Actual oijwuidituro at. Stationary lOJ days and 
hotels aiitndiinrwiso. llj nights, 270 hrs. 

(EJl.— 2 nights 'and 2' ] 

days spent at friend’s 
house ) 

Ditto ditto reduced.., — i 

Actual TOTAX cxpendi-|ToTAX 14i whole days 
turo. and nights, 342 lirs.i 

40mm».... 

Ditto d itto reduced.. .r.. ' 

Particulars of Locomotion. 


Hato 


0 9 9 
0 7 H\ 


|0 11 Oj 

0 8 3i 


1 0 9 
lO 15 7 


rMail, fast tram (English). . 


EaUmiy (EnfUsU and 1 • 
French) i !?.' 


( Second class (Fixmch)..'. 

Third class, ditto | 

Total 

{ Hired cab (for one person among 

four) 

Public ditto 

Diligenco (intenour) 

Total 

Steamer, first cabin (English), 

On fool 


English 

Miles 

trivelled. 


83 

35? 

IBO 

173 

788 

40 

21 

37 

104 

.W 

27 


Cost. 


£ s. d.\ 


r, 18 9 

5,4 1 


7 17, 4| 
5 17 11 


14 IG I 
11 2 0 | 


1 1 0 
2 14 8 
0 10 1 
0 12 2 
5 3 11 

0 7 8 
0 2 7! 

0 0 a| 
0 1(1 

0 18 4 


Bate. 


Per 100 
miles. 


0 14 2 
0 10 8 


0 16 1 
0 12 0 


1 10 3 
1 2 8 


I 5 3^ 
|0 13 (1 
{0 8 II 
0 r oi 
jO 13 2 

0 IG 8 
|0 12 4 
0 IG 10 

0 1.5 10 

1 11 1 


JACOB VAN DER NEESS. 

A ROMANCE. 

By Madame Paalzow. 

• • Chapter XVII. 

We shall now return, after a lapao of oeven years, to Amsterdam, and 
the inhabitants of the old houJb of th« Purraurand family. • 

Spring was clothing with its deli^te fresh verdure the, old lime-tree, 
beneath whose shade Angela’s mother, the unfortunate Brigitta van 
Gf iineveldt, was wont to recline in former days. Whethe® from reyeet 
to the memory of this gentle inhabitant of the court of pleasure, or nora 
the prevalent custom in the family of assembling there, it was evident this 
Htrie place had enjoyed constant care and attention. The borders were 
neatly kept, and mled with rare and fragrant flowers that spread their 
peefume aaronnd. The little court, once* so jealously guarded from all 
outward influenee, had gradually ^come \nibject to the improvement 
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and changes which Angela's slight intercourse with the world had taught 
her to value, and the course of innovation once introduced, though it 
often tnet with opposition and hindrance^ could never be again suppressed. 
The little comforts of this place had been the work of seven years, and 
were looked on by their gentle creator as some approach to the princely 
magnificence of her relatives. Since the birth of W daughter, she had 
evinced an anxious desire to preserve and increase the comforts mnd luxu- 
ries of her residence, and even the fear of a quarrel with Van der N6ess, - 
which made all her old wounds bleed afresh, could not deter her from her 
course. On one occasion, when his anger broke forth, she stood her 
ground so firmly, that Vifti der Neess was quite confounded; and disco- 
vered, to his infinite surprise and confusion, that the gentle creature who 
consented to remain beside him, without uttering a single reproach, was 
not to be moved from the determination she h&d formed — on no account 
to suffer her daughter’s youth to be passed In the same state of degrada- 
tion to which she had been reduced. - 

She did not confine herself to a simple announcement of her plan, but 
even threatened Van der *N4ess to call in the aid and support of her rela- 
tives if he threw any obstacles in her way. 

This was certainly the in6st effectual means of silencing Jacob's opposi- 
tion, for his cowardly nature made him 8hrink*from every threat; never- 
theless, Angela was happy to discover she had no need to have recourse 
to compulsory measures, for her cause found a support in Van der Neess's 
own bosom ; that is to say, in his passionate love for the child, and this 
feeling, contrary to his own will and purpose, often defeated his plans and 
inclinations. In this dark gloomy spot of the earth — where the most 
miserable vices had their home, and a patient sufferer was toiling through 
life, the barbed dart of hopeless longing for ever rankling in her breast— 
God had caused a child to spring up, like a lovely flower; who, richly en- 
dowed by the lavish hand of nature, recalled to its mother her own youth, 
so irretrievably embittered and lost. 

This lovely being seemed to have risen a step above those to whom it 
owed its en^istence, and to have cast off their blood. But Angela, with a 
feeling of excusable pride, and humble gratitude to Heaven, attributed to 
her own ennoblement the power of bringing forth, and offering to her 
offended family in lieu of herself, a being, w'orthy of uniting in her own 
person the noble qualities of two such distinguished families. 

“ Ah r’ she would ei^laim, as she looked with enthusiastic love at her 
beautiful child. “ Thou wilt in no respect resemble thy poor neglected 
mother; thou shalt bear witness that she indeed belongs to the noble 
race, whose traits and characteristic features' she has transferred to thee ; 
and, for thy sake, they will yet forgive poor Angela, for having stained 
her name by such a connexion.'/ 

On the evening on which we ^tum, to Van der Neess* home, the 
peculiar position of this child in the family was clearly shown, by a little 
scene, which seemed only a repetition of a similar amusement on the pre- 
ceding, evenings.. The sounds of a merry tune played on the fiddle, inter- 
rupted by the clatter of little slippers on the smooth pavement, mig^t be 
heard at a distance. They proceeded feom the court of pleasure. Angela 
was sitting in her mother’s place beneath the old lime-tree. She bad be- 
come very thin, her figure looked taller, and her features wore a pale and 
sickly hue. Her attire was simple, yet rich and elegant ; and the choice 
of colours axkd materials proySd t^t her taste had heen corrected aad 
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refined by experience. Opposite to her, on a low oaken stool, beneath the 
shelter of a wall covered with clustering vines, sat Van der Neess. He 
had somewhat increased in corpulence, and his countenance was become 
of an uniform copper-colour. ^ 

He wore a black threadbare cap, set awry on his head, and his hair 
and beard were verging on white. He had tru’own aside his mantle, and 
was clad in a doublet and hose, but his ipparel was of good material, and 
well preserved. Next in the group came Susa, who had grown very old. 
in appearance, but active as ever, was spinning as if for a wager with a 
ydunger maid, who was busy beside her. A little further olF, a boy of 
thirteen or fourteen years of age was sitting on 4he ground scraping away 
eagerly on a fiddle, from which he drew the tune of a lively dance. Tills 
was Van der Neess’ factotum, the indefatigable assistant of all v\lio re- 
quired assistance in the house. Cassian — or as he w as termed in abbrevi- 
ation Caas — was ready to run till over Amsterdam at Va^ der Neess’ com- 
mand, to 4?ear overgi’own burdens, to assist in packing goods and bales of 
all sorts, in tlib court of business. 

He was a little of a carpenter, and had some notion of repairing locks 
and keys. Another occupation that devolved upon him was tliat of 
patching and rubbing out the stains of Van def Neess’ old clothes, which 
the latter would then seek fq dispose of secretly, as lie could not venture 
to wear them any longer, for the little Floris would not come and sit on 
his knees when he was shabbily dressed. 

Besides all this, Caas could dress vegetables, meiid spinning wheels, 
tend the flowers, and prune the vines ; he would often manufacture 
playthings for the little Floris, from the remains of old boxes and chests, 
and she would laugh till the tears came into her eyes, when having 
fastened a thick clump, of bees' wax beneath each of his feet, he skated 
up and down the old banqueting-room, singing gaily as he proceeded 
with this novel way of .waxing the floor. But his chief delight was to 
play the fiddle. For this purpose he would rise before daybreak, and as 
all bis Iiouseraates protested they could not endum the horrible discord- 
ance he brought forth in his musical exercises, he would climb over the 
wall of the business-comt, which was locked at that early hour, and seat- 
ing himself in the boat on the canal, he would scrape away on liis fiddle 
till all the dogs in the neighbourhood joined in a furious howl, and the 
little back windows of the houses that looked «n the canal opened one by 
one, and a volley of abuse and execrations, /omi^times accompanied by 
little pebbles, was poured forth on the unhappy virtuoso, who, with a deep 
sigh, was at length^obliged to make his retreat back over the wall. Yet 
in spite of all these difficulties he succeeded, after repeated efi’urts and un- 
wearied exertions, m scraping up a lively tufte, to which Floris could 
dance in the evening. ^ 

But what could be compared to his musical raptures, wjien seated on . 
the ground before his master and mistress in tlie evening, he called forth 
the tones which sufficed to put litUcifFloris’s feet in motidn, and gave so 
much pleasure to thb idolis^ child. Often he would indulge in a secret 
feeling of pride, at the thought that it was he who created all tliis hap- 
piness, and he would play away in rapturous delight,’ till the perspiration 
stood on his brow \ for the little Floris would cry out, if he paused even 
for a moment, to perform his favourite manoeuvre, that of waxing his bow 
with a large piece of kaiophonium,” which a sailor had once given him, 
and he kept oarefully^ncealed from Van N6ess, as the latter thought 
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it fkr too precious for the purpose, and had repeatedly attempted to take 
it &om him, in order to dispose of it. 

But Caas was fiiUy conscious of his dignity aa a fiddler, and his pride 
rose when he saw the value that was set by several strolling bands, whom 
he met in the taverns, upon a smaller piece of ^ kalojdionium*’ than his, 
which, fastened to a piece of pack-thread, was passed round from one to 
another, and served for the whofe party ; and Caas would sooner have 
starved, and bartered his bread to Ymi der N^ss, than his greatest treasure - 
—this large piece of “kalophonium.” 

In the midst of this motley group the little Floris was dancing gaily 
on the smooth flags in Ae centre of the court, where the twilight still 
lingered; and she looked like a bright and beautiful dragon-fly, sur- 
rounded by dark and sad-c<^oured night-birds. 

Who could have believed that Floris was, indeed, the daughter of such 
parents ? or thalr anything but a mere cHance had brought this extra- 
ordinary child into these precincts ? We will now strive to describe her 
to our readers, if, indeed, that be possible. 

Floris, in truth, bore s6 striking a resemblance to Zerica that she might 
have passed for her daughter. While she was dancing, the little net of 
blue silk and silver cord that confined her clustering ringlets had fallen 
back a little, and a profusion of golden hair '‘descended on her neck and 
shoulders, and became the sport of the evening zephyr. Her complexion 
was of a dazzling white, and the pure blood circled freely beneath her 
transparent skin, tinging her little rounded cheeks of a delicate red. 
She constantly displayed a row of regular white teeth, her nose was 
beautifully formed, and descended in a straight line from her forehead to 
her pretty smiling mouth. Yet all these charms were forgotten in con- 
templating her eyes — those eyes of the deepest blue, whose long black 
lashes were slightly curved upwards at the end, as if to form an enti-ance 
to the lovely orbs they shaded ; a delicately pencilled line was even tlten 
darkening above them, which told of the beautiful eyebrows, that would 
once he arched there. She was about six years old, and not tall for her 
age, hut hCT figure was symmetrically formed and rounded ; she was never 
seen to walk, but hounded lightly along, home up by the elasticity of her 
delicate limbs. In dancing she had thrown off the open robe, then in 
fashion even for such young children, as she could more easily execute 
her steps in her dress and«boddice, which* were of rich-figured silk, — ^tbe 
sleeves of her snowy white shift were turned up, and her little fair 
shoulders scarcely rose above l^er full neck. The most costly part of her 
attire, though neither very tasty, nor very suitable, consisted in a pair of 
crimson-velvet slippers, embroidered in gofd and silver, '^he struck so 
adroitly against the grovAd with the heels of these as to form a sort of 
accompaniment to the fiddle, ar.d 8h6> seemed to be proud of this dexterity, 
for it constituted the amusement of the wMble party. 

Van der Neess, with his hands e|asped round his knees, was swinging 
himself backwards and forwards, while a tMck, hoarse laugh burst from 
his Hps: he was«so wholly engrossed by the sight of his dax^ter that his 
evil inclinations seemed lulled to rest — it fiever struck him hom much her 
atrire must be worn out and impaired by such violent exertion, he would 
only think of that afterwards, and then heave a deep sigh as if he yielded 
to an inevitable fate. 

Angela had folded her hands, and, like Neess, never took her eyes off 
her darlixig. A rapturous snile played about her lips; her eyes, always 
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large and beautiful, seemed to have increased in size, from the paleness and 
thinness of her features; they now beamed with the only feelings of hap{d» 
ness this poor beinj^ had ever known— tlie holy and serene joys of a 
mother. When this lovely child performed its fantastic and self-invented 
dances, and all its charms and loveliness were developed on this soil of in- 
nocent freedom, the anxious mother seemed to gain from these graceful 
movements, so frill of soul and imagina^on, an insight into the secrets of 
the future. She looked forward to the time when these talents and at- 
tractions of her daughter should have ripened into perfection, and she 
speculated as to what place they would obtain for her Floris in the world — 
whether she would be as beautiful, noble, and g(W)d as Madame vanMar- 
seeven, and by what right she would once take her place among her high- 
born relations in spite of the name of Van der Necss. 

Susa would often suffer her thread to slip off the wheel and her active 
foot to rest while she gazed at ^'loris dancing, and when jthe lively young 
Flemish maid followed her example, laughing gaily at the enchanting 
sight before h<?^, she excited no reproachful glances from the industrious 
Susa. Nor did Susa on her part encounter any severe look from Van der 
Neeas* watchful eye, for they were all, according to their different natures, 
spell-bound by the magical influence of Floris’S little feet; and thus this 
child, while indulging in itrf highest amusement, at once brought joy to 
the hearts of the gloomy inhabitants of this gloomy house. 

At length she paused — for the second time this evening. She had 
danced herself out of breath, and she ran up to her beloved mother, 
throwing herself into her arms to rest for a while ; but the latter eagerly 
sought to persuade her she had done enough for the night, since it 
wOTjJd soon be time for her to retire to rest, and she had still to partake 
of the evening meal. iFloris seldom opposed that gentle mother, who 
could so well enter into the wishes and feelings of her child, and never 
demanded too much from her. 

On the present occasion Floris submitted as usual, and looking forward 
with pleasure to the approaching meal, she kissed her mother affection- 
ately, while Van der N^ess looking over from the opposite side of the 
court, struck a key loudly against the flags, and cried “ Well, well.” 

“ Yes, papa, Fm coming,” cried Floris, and kissing her mother once 
more she bounded lightly across the court to Van der Neera. Slie drew 
her little fairy feet out of her gay costly slippers, and slijiped them into 
a pair of little black ones that stood before Yan^er Ncess. •The latter 
took up the embroidered ones from the ground, carefully inspected them, 
to discover w^hetherjhey had suffered any damage, and having wiped off 
the dust with Jlis pocket handkerchief, stuffed them into the ample pockets 

his scarlet unmentionables. “Well, papa, they are not spoilt, are 
they?” cried Floris, who had anxiously fohpwed with her eyes the exami- 
nation of her favourites; “add you^will give them bock to me, to- 
morrow, when I dance, and Caas pla^, won t you ?” 

“ Oho,” said Van der N^ess, as if^ were about to refuse. “ What, 
emy day? that would never do. Why how long do you think the 
slippers would last if you go oh that way ? I warrant you would soon 
g^ve an account of them, you little fooL* 

u Well,” replied Floris, with the confidence of a spoilt child, “ what 

laatter ^you know when they are worn out you have only to go with me 

to that great shop in the Damrack, wherd all the grand folks go to buy, 
and there we shall find plenty new on^ even prettier than these.” 
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Is the little fool out of her senses ?*' cried Van der N4ess, half 
alarmed, and half enchanted ; for whenever she spoke he could scarcely 
contain himself with delight, and yet she often attacked his prevmling 
passion and propensities by her desire for all that was expensive and 
beautiful, and her instinctive aversion to everything low or vulgar. 

He was cut to the heart, and ready to inflict an injury on hfmself, 
whenever he saw a shade of soiinw on her angelic countenance, and yet 
he felt as if she flred a pistol at him when she calmly demanded the most 
expensive things as a matter of course. But thougn he could deny her 
nothing, and aJl the resolution with which he had previously armed him- 
self vanished when she •appeared ; he felt the more angry with himself 
for his compliance when she was out of sight, and unfortunately would 
often visit Ins displeasure 'upon poor Angela, though she never was the 
cause of such expenses, but on the contrary set apart a portion of the 
pin-money whiejh had been settled upon her by her aunt's desire, for 

S roviding the comforts and improvements she had determined to intro- 
uce into the house. 

It was painful to remark the stratagems to which Van der Neess had 
recourse with a child who had deprived him of the power of resistance, 
without being able, nevertheless, to curb or root out his evil propensities. 
His plan was to persuade her that he had i^crt given, but merely lent, her 
the things she had obliged liim to purchase j and as the child did not 
exactly comprehend the difference, she was equally delighted with her 
good papa for lending the object of her wishes, and thus made it easy for 
him to take it back after a time. Whenever he succeeded in so doing, he 
was transported with malicious joy. He forgot the sacrifice it had cost 
him to procure the thing in question, and he would either stow it away 
in some hidden or unfathomable chest or coffer, or seek to dispose of it to 
persons ignorant of its real value, by which means he often obtained a 
higher piice for it than he had originally given. 

Angela knew all this, and she had unfortunately acquired such quick- 
ness of perception that the slightest clue sufficed to enlighten her with 
regard to Jacob's hidden proceedings. Suspicion never fell upon the ser- 
vants in (his house when any articles were found missing, though this was 
a thing of almost daily occurrence ; but, on the contrary, it was the mis- 
tress who sought to remove the uneasiness of the servants when things 
mysteriously disappeared. Once or twice, encouraged by Angela's mild 
endurance^ and her cqnsic^rate efforts to screen him. Van der Neess was 
led on to even greater villany, and had sought to throw suspicion on the 
servants, and made some briiial attempts to defrau^them of their wages 
for the value of the missing article ; but on*both occasions, to his infinite 
surprise, he had met with such thundering reproof from Angela, who 
plainly proved to him that he^was ijie thief, and that she was fully aware 
when and where he had secured the articles he had abstracted, that he 
re&ained £rom repeating the attempt, or at least confined himself to indis- 
tinct murmurs and threats. Ang^a took no notice of these, and Susa, 
whose suspicions. had led her to the same conclusions as her mistress, 
replied only by the contemptuous sneer she ever held ready for N6ess, for 
time had not diminished their mutual aversion. 

In spite of all his resolutions, Van der N^ess had never been able to 
remove all the comforts and arrangements he had introduced into the 
house for the wicked purpose 6£ deception, or to restore things to thrir 
former condition. On the^ contrary, he had be^ forced to look on 
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quietly while Angela, by means of Urica’s liberality, added to the inven- 
tory of the house by the purchase of some plate and several articles of 
value, without in anyway consulting him; and, by a quiet but determined 
opposition to his ruling passion, she at length compelled him to submit to 
a state of comfort and ease in the house, and to accustom himself to the 
use of suitable furniture and utensils. She was at that period animated 
by new hopes of becoming a mother, and this induced her to persevere in 
the task she had imposed upon herself ilith scrupulous consciousness, for 
she vowed ever to bear in mind her owm oppressed childhood, as a warn- 
ing to preserve her child, if God should please to bless her with a living 
onej from the shameful oppi’ession of which she had herself been the 
victim, and which she had only so lately learfit to understand. She 
vowed to herself that she would bring up this child, from its earliest 
years, in habits of ease and affluence, in order that it might not, like her- 
self, at a future period be forced to declare itself unsiiited to a more ele- 
vated state of life. * • 

The views prevalent at that period in Amsterdam regarding the manner 
in which a bufjjher ought to live, far surpassed the just reasonable 
demands of his station ; besides w^hich the splendid mansion of the 
Marseevens, which Angela continued to visit occasionally, offered an 
example, which it would have been difficult to iibitate. 

But Angela did not fall Into the error of selecting sucb a model for 
her precedent. She never could so entirely shako off her former habits, 
as to deem a similar accumulation of luxuries and comforts either de- 
sirable or applicable in her situation. But by becoming acquainted with 
them, and seeing the judicious and agreeable use Madame van Mar- 
seeven made of them, her taste became cultivated, and her eyes were 
opened to the numeTOus deficiencies still existing in her own housoliold. 

Van der Ndess had been forced to sign a document by which he 
agreed regularly to- deposit a certain sum in Mynherr van Marseeven’s 
liands every quarter of a. year for Angela’s use, which was to bo wholly 
at her disposal. 

The good burgomaster rigorously insisted on its bejng paid over to him 
at the appointed time, though Van der N6ess never allowed a quarter to 
pass without finding some excuse by which he hoped to escape from pay- 
ing the whole, or at least half the sum agreed on. It is true that he was 
more successful in withholding fmm Angela a part of the sums for the 
house expenditure, which ho had also obliged himself in writing to pay 
out to her; for she did not always feel equal ^ roisist the fierce mildness 
of his nature which broke forth on such occasions; but in spite of these 
occasional drawhacl^^ngela thought herself a rich woman, and the im- 
provements in ffer hquse procetMled in accordance with this notion; she 
felt an innocent pleasure in adding to her stock of comforts some new 
article, which she had learnt to appre<»ate,^ind now treasured up for her 
daughter. * • • ^ ^ 

Floris was not merely the favourito^of all in the house, but likewise of 
all who knew her. Madafne van Marseeven bore the tenderest affection 
towards her, and was so much under the influence of her fascinations, that 
she was often tempted to be more lenient and indulgent to this stranger 
child than towards her own family. 

Madame van Marseeven’s visits to Angela were far more frequent than 
those of the latter to her kind friend, for Angela shrank a little from 
entering this great house, which was generally filled with strangers and 
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noble visitors; yet she gladly suffered FJoris to drive to this magnificent 
mansion in the burgomaster’s splendid coach, drawn by four milk white 
horses, where she was an object of love and admiration; much pleased and 
entertained by the magnificence around her, she here acquired a taste and 
love for refinement. 

This taste was developed at a very early age in the little Floris, she 
showed a natural grace and aptness in suiting herself to the custom and 
usages of refined society; while •on the other hand her dislike to every- 
thing rude, dirty, ugly, or uncomfortable amounted even to the most per- 
verse wilfulness. But although this disposition, so conducive to cold 
egotism, seemed calculated to endanger the happiness of this lovely little 
creature, there was a osunterpoise in her he^ which outweighed the 
danger — this child, who called the most hard-hearted miser by the name 
of father, possessed the keenest sensibility for the sorrows and aiHictions 
of her fellow creatures, added to an eager desire to assist the unfortunate, 
and a most affeoting readiness to sacrifice every personal advantage or en- 
joyment to this end. Perhaps Van der N6ess was never so sorely tempted 
as when he suffered himself to he induced to walk out'^ith her. For 
though it flattered his pride when people stopped in the streets to admire 
this lovely child, he felt as if he were walking on thorns with her, for she 
insisted on stopping before every aged, dccrepid, sick, or helpless person 
they met, and woe to N^ess if any one beggftd for assistance ! Ho dared 
not refuse — and he could never Jo enough for Floris. Her beautiful eyes 
would fill with tears if assistance were denied, or if she deemed what was 
given insufficient, and she would rush upon Van der Neess to plunder him 
of all he had. As the only means of escape, he t)iico hit upon the miserable 
expedient of leaving the few paltry coins he usually carried about him at 
home; but he never had recourse to this again, for Floris went into such 
despair at not being able to relieve a poor mother with two young children, 
that she threw herself into the woman’s arms, begged her forgiveness, un- 
fastened her little apron, cloak, and everything she could quickly undo, 
and threw these articles of dress over the poor children. Van der N6css 
vainly sought to prevent her ; his threats and cries were of no avail, and 
this scene collected a number of people around them. Every one was 
touched By Floris’s behaviour, and every one abused and cursed the rich 
miser for refusing to give money; and the poor woman received a large 
contribution, for each person gave some little coin to tlie weeping Floris, 
whose tears changed ii^o smiles as she delivered these gifts to her 
proteg^, < , I 

For a long time after this' occurrence, Floris refused to go out with Jacob, 
declariug she did not love thaV papa who vrent out in^Q the streets with her, 
for ho was not W half so good as her papd at home. Tins was a severe 
punishment for v an der Neess, which he most keenly felt. This single case 
may serve as a specimen for m^ny of .the same kind, and explain the peculiar 
connexion between Van der Neess ^nd his«daughter. 

To return to the party in the court. While Floris changed her slippers, 
a table had been set out by Susa a\^d the maid in the centre of the court. 
It was covered with a white tablecloth of the finest texture, goblets and 
vessels of silver, and plates of handsome Vjhina were placed upon it, con- 
taining a plentiful though simple evening repast. The little family 
gathered round the table, while the servants received their allotted portions 
nom Susa in the hall, where they assembled. After the repast was nnished, 
Floris’s beautiful eyes vainly sought to resist the power of sl^p, and her care- 
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ful mother herself carried her up staii^ to the apartment where Floris’a Aeat 
little bed was prepared beside her own. 

While she was yet bending over the sleeping angel, she heard a knodc 
at the door, and immediately concluded it must bo Madame van Majr- 
seeven, who would often, when at leisare, come to pass an evening with 
her. Angela, therefore, left Susa to attend to the slumbering child, 
while she descended to the court. 

Vail der Neess had already disaji^earcd. Though he constantly 
indulged in rude jests behind ^adatne van Marseeven’s back, 
he felt himself incapable of maintaining his dignity in her presence, 
and tlierefore made a point of retiring whenever she came, while he 
attempted to make l>elieve that he despised l^r. Thus, Angela found 
this beloved friend, to whom she looked up w’ith filial respect, quietly 
seated beneath the old lime-tree, awaiting her- arrival. 

“Angela,” said this noble and excellent lady, after an affectionate 
salute, “ I am the bearer of welcome ridings to-day, for I have a kind 
message and good news from our cousin TJrica. But have a little 
patience and .?jgioderate your ecstacies,” she continued, as she remarked 
that Angela, in the greatest delight, was about to interruplt her, “ that I 
may be able to tell you all about her proceedings in regular order ; for 
Van Marseeven wishes to see me after his rctivrn from the dinner at the 
town-hall, and I shall not b^ able to stay long. 

“ Our last accounts of UriSa and her husband w^ero from France. You 
know that in consequence of the unhappy events that took place in 
England, after the unfortunate Charles I. was in* the power of the 
Covenanters, Lord Fawcett’s friend and general, the Duke of Montrose, 
was forced to lay down his arms ; and in consequence of the suspicion 
wdth which both were regarded by the opposite party, they resolved to 
quit their country. Lord Fawcett yielded to XJrica’s wish in selecting 
France as an asylum, and thus she had the melancholy satisfaction of 
being near her royal friend, the unhappy Queen of England, at the 
time when she recoived the direful news of her husband's execution. 
Here arc the letters which Urica wTote to me during that fearful time. 
She did not venture to send them while she was in Franco, for fear of 
their being intercepted, and bringing herself and others into danger. She 
is now in Germany, at the court of the emperor, who summoned her 
husband thither on account of the high confidence he reposed in Lord 
Fawcett, and the admiration he entertained for his talents. Urica’s 
letters most affectingly describe* the despair ^ the queen, ai^d her pro- 
found and lasting sorrow, as well as her deep regret at having, though 
so unwillingly, parted from the king, and Ihus escaped the only fate die 
deemed worthA^^of Ji^rself— that of sharing the m^yrdom of her hus- 
band. Yet ste found the greatest comfort in Ufica s and Lord Faw- 
cett’s society. , 

“ But now for the most unpoj;|:ant pdrt or^the affair. Immediately after 
the king’s execution the Scots proclaimed the young prince of Wales 
king, by the title of Charles IL, ands an ambaas^or has arrived at the 
Hague to present to the young king the proposals of the Covenanters. 
I hear these are such as to place him in a difficult and disagreeable 
situation, and he has, therefore, summoned his faithful friends and adhe- 
rents to meet in a council and debate upon this matter. In consequence 
of this, Lord Fawcett immediately gave up his post in the emperor’s 
army, and is hastening to Holland to offer his services to his king, and, 
therefore, we may expect to see him and Urica here before long.” 
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Angela turned so pale, and was thrown into such evident agitation by 
these last words of Madame van Marseeven, that the latter threw her 
arm around her and drew her kindly to her bosom. A flood of tears 
relieved poor Angela’s heart, and as she wrung her hands, she exclaimed — 

<‘UricaI my Urica! shall I indeed see you again? and— my child — 
my Floris !” cried she, suddenly animated by a new thought, and fixed an 
inquiring glance on Madame van Marseeven. Guessing her meaning, 
the latter said kindly — • 

“ How Urica will admire that loyely child.” 

Do you think so, cousin ?” cried Angela, her bosom heaving with 
the violence of her emotion, ‘^Do you think there is nothing about 
this child to excite her aiiersion — to awake unpleasant recollections ? and 
that she will acknowledge this child as a relative, and forget all the cir- 
cumstances connected with'her?” 

I have no doubt of it, cousin,” replied Madame van Marseeven, much 
affected by Angjpla’s heartfelt anxiety, which so clearly proved that the 
wounds inflicted on her heart were only seared over, and ready to bleed 
afresh ; “ and you must not doubt of it either, dear Angela. She will 
rejoice, as I do, at the j-ustice of Heaven, which has bestowed on you so 
noble and rich a compensation for your undeserved woes.” 

“Ah,” said Angela with a sigh, “you think so, my noble-minded 
cousin, but you have ever been mild and gentle ; you have never been 
Rotated by vehement feelings of avereion like my beautiful and brilliant 
Urica, who is subject to very violent emotions, as have all learnt by 
experience.” 

“ Oh do not suffer sucli painful reflections to mar the happiness for which 
you have so long panted,” returned Madame van Marseeven. “ You have 
every reason to trust Urica’s heart; love seems to have softened her dispo- 
sition to a degree surprising even to myself, and do not think so meanly 
of your lovely child. I cannot allow you to question the victorious in- 
fluence of my darling over the hearts of all who see and know her; I, for 
my part, should never forgive Urica if she did not acknowledge this child 
as the worthiest scion of our ancient noble family.” 

“ Do you imagine I could think meanly of my child?* cried Angela. 
“Oh no,* dear cousin, never; but remember the name she bears, which 
Urica so utterly detests, and which no redeeming qualities have hitherto 
rescued from its obscurity.” 

“ Do not tempt me to betray Urica’^ confidence,” said Madame van 
Marseeven, smiling. Yet I must tell you one thing, to prove that 
Urica never loses sight of your fate. She has not been all this time to 
no purpose at the German cdurt, where she enjoyed the especial favour 
of the emperor. M^ husband has sent thither all the papers regarding 
you and your mothS^, to support Urica’s request to the emperor ; but 
silence — ^what a gossip I am. My pnly coinfort is, that you won^t un- 
derstand what I mve let out, anm ‘therefore, I will assure you only that 
the' circumstance to which I allude is a proof of Urica’s love for you and 
your child, and you have nothing do but to rejoice at her arrival.” 

“ Ah,” cried Aingela, “ that is only the natural impulse of my heart; 
but you were right in thinking I should not understand you — certainly, I 
cannot imagine what Urica could do for me and my child with the etu- 
peror; however, I will take your word for it, and give myself up to the 
roll enjoyiUent of the happiness to whidh 1 have so long looked forward.” 
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A BAOGRAPHY. 

Chapter III. 

On the day after the ball we started for the Castle of Aula, but so 
unwilling was my sister to quit the city, that I 'vvas compelled, though not 
unexpectedly, to invite Pallavicini too. Our cavalcade consisted of 
the lady Trivulzio, Angela, and myself, attended by Mezzofonte. We 
loitered on the well-known road, and restecl towards mid-day at the 
mountain inn. As evening approached wa were far advanced on our 
journey. We then entered a valley covered with vines and fig-trees, scenery 
which began forcibly to awajien witliin me the memory of early years. 
We crossed and recrossed the torrent, our horses trippmg against the 
ruins wBich scattered on the olived heights, and passed over another 
wide and sanoy waste. Descending a declivity,, we reached a brook over- 
hung with the pale willow, the wild vine, the alder, and the dark-leaved 
ilex. At times, from the summit of a hill, ^ farm-house would appear, 
surrounded by stacks. Aqd often, as we moved on, a little square c}iaj)el, 
with its madonna and child; of rudest art (before which we reverentially 
bent), decorated with withered branches of olive, would offer its sanctuary 
to the adorations of* the wayfaring traveller. At length the sun began to 
set behind the distant Apennines, and ever and anon as the path turned 
we had glimpses of Volterra, with its towers bright and yellow in the 
evening beams. Behind us lay the dusky waste w'e had traversed, dark- 
ened yet more here and there with a dwarash tree, as it terminated in the 
dimness of even. Here ihoved the stony and briar-entangled course of the 
Cecina, as its waters meandered into the far wilderness, over its rocky and 
alabaster bed ; there the Strada stretched out, and behind it a line of low 
hills which mingled with the horizon. Before us extended the black 
heights, illumined at intervals with a pale expanse of lightning, which 
showed the low underwood they were covered with, and the aver-rolling 
volumes of vapour bursting upwards from tlie hidden ravine. We at 
length reached the gates of the castle. I felt as all feel in youth, while 
the mind still retains its colouring of romance, and, dismounting, clung to 
the earth, the scene of my cffilfiiood, my iAeritance, my future home. 
With elated hearts we hastened up the lon^veflue, and in a short time 
the dark turrets of the castle were within #iew. 

I will not ijjj thi^ place pause to notify all the moceedings of the few 
jwreeks we passed together at Aula. The lapse oT i day or two brought 
Pallavicini among us. I witnessed in the lovers, as far as I had the 
spirit to observe, a repetition of all**! h^fi myself enjoyed, and of little 
that I had suffered; and I thought^had my fate been* happier— our 
nuptials might have been hallowed on the same day ; the same feast, the 
same excursion, might have completed our felicity. I had not the spirit 
to warn my sister against a precipitate choice. She seemed to have made 
her own election, nor did 1 expect even to be, consulted on the joyous 
event. 

Though I failed to interpose advice, 1 did not feel the less those fore- 
bodings of evil whidi had haunted me«n my own account, and nipped 
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my prospects in life. My sleep left me; I spent the nights at my 
chamber window, trying to look through the darkness, or in pacing the 
corridor in the moonlight. Often, instead of retiring to rest, I w^ked 
forth into the village, and rambled about the common — ^my mind at work 
in construing the language held towards me by Nature in her appeals to 
my heart in this hour of my distress. It was the joyful time ! The hay 
was upon the fields ; the torrent Iw the light of the moon looked still ; 
but mankind appeared to join the in absence from the earth ; all save 
myself slept. If I prolonged my stay, Montecatino, who had come to the 
castle, would be after me, suspicious, perhaps, of my purpose as of my 
health. But he knew not. w^at I suffered in mind ; he conjectured not 
that circumstances had for him one aspect, for me another. 

On the ground were the new roofs of some cottagca which were at the 
time unfinished. 1 sat on one of these. The night was cloudy, but 
otherwise most bright, for. the white and black masses moved across a 
sky of moonlit blue, while the orb had an aspect of wildness such as I had 
never beheld at any other time. There I was, watching every cnange in 
the earth, and above. Wonderful are the shifting pictures of Nature, but 
yet more so her divine disclosures. Her passing thought glides through 
all, and is gone out ; lost, perhaps, eternally, unless seen at the moment of 
its apparition. 

On that night assuredly, and at the moftient of fate, I caught an 
inkling of the mute solil^uy ! To have done so I deemed an occasion 
of glory ; the exercise of instinct the highest which had been transmitted 
down from the priesthood of my race. And I had just read off this 
wondrous lesson, when Montecatino came in sight. The continuous 
charm was broken by his presence, but what my disembodied imagination 
had already deciphered in the aspects of nature remained palpable to me, 
and still clings to recollection as among the happiest of her rehearsals. 
Her science has no glowing symbols like these ; and is given out in a cold 
and passionless tone at all times to a far different class of adorers. 

** Are you an interpreter of the signs above I said. “ If so, tell me 
what the heavens contain to-night. I have seen all! We, the small rem- 
nant of ECruria, still attend Nature’s discourses, aiid while she utters 
them, we hear, if only we approach her cathedral according to the solemn 
forms prescribed to our first prophets. You know Mnsonio?” 

“ I do,” replied Montecatino. 

" He, too, is Etruscan. VWith the same facility that I read allegorical 
symbols, he reads philosophW, and at their very source.” 

“ What is your secret ?” % 

“ 1 cannot tell you^l, it consists in so many adi!^ti^s of the soul 
to the phases of the universe. Its essence is this:*- to feel, as almost 
vrith an equality, and yet humbly, t^t the august One, the architect of 
wisdom’s playful fountains, j^sidfes at jS^ature’s rehearsals over the 
breathless audience.” ^ 

“ And what have you learned to-«iight under these auspices ?” ^ 

“ Look above ; it is still observable to me, because my soul is in con- 
junction with the spirit of all now virible Yours is not ; you have not 
even a glimpse, therefore, of the interpretation. But observe as I 
describe.” 

I held by his arm, and trembled violeatly as thus I spoke: — 

“Among many phases so Curious to mere mortal eyes, not least 
notable is ttiat of the moonlight, which at times appears sdmost to sym- 
/ 
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bolise the weak side of nature. The sickly orb, like a sun stricken with 
lunacy, escapes hurriedly, without a keeper, into the vacant realm of day. 
As a human spirit reached by the shadowy hand of the Chastener, she 
rushes into clouds, not discerning between the light and the sombre, or 
vanishes into the black outline of the forest, igniting, but not consuming, 
the foliage. Suddenly she distances a shore of clouds, and sails away, 
unpiloted, into serene, interminable s^y. There, centred for a time as 
before a mirror, she vibrates divinely, and lords it over earth, which, lost 
as in a reverie, lies beneath in the untenanted night, where workshops 
are abandoned to the keeping of stillness, and the hay is tumbled over 
the dewy meadows, and cottages unfinished jare lighted as by torches 
within, their timber roofs ready on the common, no hands and arms to 
put them a-top, the torrent the while glistening in its sleep, as naked and 
motionless it lies on the bland hill-side. The whole like unto a former 
scene, a place disentombed by the luminous ag*, and washed by its inun- 
dations^ once more the empty vestibule of man’s eteAial tenement, the 
garniture sca^Jered about as left over-night by the last who departed. 
And the stars, waxing drowsy, are few and remote in thp uppermost 
night, scarce participating in the news of a divine Lunatic at large, for 
whose honour and safeguard the universe is,^ by prescription, metamor- 
phosed into the midnight ^sylum.” 

On the following day, lit sunrise, being indisposed to stay in my 
chamber, I sallied out into the air, to w'atch the silent ni an muv rings of 
dawn. I pushed my way through the forest-path. * At the point where 
the lake loses itself in the woods, I perceived a figure in the mist, at the 
margin of the water, and, on drawing nearer, I saw it was Oraaio Palla- 
vicini. A diversity of passions appeared to divide his breast, for his 
gestures were now those of vengeance, now of despair. At one moment 
he gnashed his teeth, and ‘struck at the air, as if to stab that vital element 
itself ; at anotlier he beat his own bosom, or with both hands held by his 
hair, his jaw set, and his eyes sturting. The waters of the lake parted us 
in the midst of forest trees. While occupied in these horrid gestures, his 
despairing eyes met mine. He was startled, hut his unseemly attitude 
suddenly dropped into one of repose. I stepped into thc^boat, and 
pushed across to the adjacent shore, where he was. His demeanour con- 
tinued perfectly tranquil, but his eye unquiet — a feature that the will, 
unaided by the heart, cannot becalm in trouble nor brighten in despair. 

“ What has befallen you?” said I. It w^ but yesterday that I saw 
you happy.” ^ * 

I then remembered that, on my annqftincement of Moro’s expected 
visit, which I jpadi^.0 the whole party, he had leh the room, and I had 
not afterwards seen •him, ^ ^ 

“ It is well for you to asla me that,” he replied. “ You who have not 
experienced, perhaps may nevy kno^ disappointment. Hard is my fate ; 
and such has been my blindness, I haf^e unconsciously become attached to 
one whose hand is the envy of the world, and yet not been aware of my 
folly until yesterday you revealed it to me.” 

To this reply I said, ** Of what folly have you been thus guilty, and 
of what blindness the victim ? What circumstance haa opened your eyes, 
and what now do you see?” 

The introduction of a rival to my claim has dispelled my blindness, 
and that which I look on with my new sight is he.” 
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When I heard him thus express himself I grieved, and took the 
resolution to dismiss Moro should he arrive, and to adopt measures, in 
the mean time, to avert his coming. 

‘‘My dear friend, your affairs are not thus hopeless, believe me,” 
said I. 

“ Then what is hope?” replied he. “ Is not the bright prospect its 
habitation? Who looks back on tl^e fame of the past merely to help the 
condition of a falling house ?” 

Orazio had interested me in his '^welfare, and I said, “ Suspense, I 
know too well, is agonising to a noble heart. I will seek my sister 
without loss of time, and^will acquire of her the inmost secret of her 
breast — if, indeed, so sacred a gem has budded within that sweetest 
casket.” 

Orazio thanked me ardently, and seemed to anticipate a favourable 
term to his misgivings. ^ 

“ 1 make one condition with you,” said I. “ If she prefers another, 
you depart ; if you, she is yours from that hour.” ^ 

He turned pale at the risk he thus incurred, but accepted my terms. 
We hastened to the castle, and 1 bethought myself, as we hurried on, is 
he worthy of that sister? 

I found her at her glass, her face changing from the soft dreaminess 
of recent slumbers into beauty fresh and brilliant. 1 questioned her at 
once on her feeling for Pallavicini. From the ruddy smile and languid 
eyelid she turned to* agitated pallor, such was the inOuence of his name. 
I then communicated to her the certainty of his love. Before 1 had 
done, she passed from her seat to my arms, and expressed herself to me 
in kisses and tears. 

Hastening to Orazio, I told him he would certainly be accepted. He 
rushed from ray presence without a word, I knew not for what purpose 
at the time, and left me to reflection. 1 shed tears myself, and by their 
means gained the quiet within which sleep had so long witliheld. 

I saw nothing of the lovers, except in the evening, when Angela sang 
as she had never done before. It was the first inspiration of her heart, now 
suramonednfrom its solitude to live for another. More than I had seen in 
nature, on the previous night, I saw then in her : the mystery, both in 
the universe and in her young world, was moving on, one truth the same 
in both. How unlike the scenes! In both the pale altar-flame was 
evolving, the incense ascedtiing. For her, dear soul, the breeze had just 
sprung up ; her foot wdk o^the stream, time welcomed her as the wave 
increased and extended its m%gic circles, 'i'he voyage was to be one of 
doubt, like that of the troubled moon ; or of 4 )eace, li%»tha^ of the planet 
in her transit, which ^ ever in the vicinity of home.* « 

jf 

% r' ^ 

Chaf^kr IV. 

The season was sultry, the nigh^ more overcast than that of the pre- 
vious day, and fi^ught with forebodings of a tempest. My homage in 
the sight of nature, the evening before soipure, was to become once more 
impure and degraded ; to sink from divine to diabolical, from true, though 
eccentric, into the superstitious ritual of the olden era. 

But at no other time than when 1 stood at the brink which rims a 
deep despair — ^and who can draw nigh to it without feeling the madman’s 
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shudder, and almost executing the madman’s purpose ? — at no other time 
did I sink to the heathen’s level ; and then how alluring the temptation 
to embrace a faith mysterious and exciting as that of the priestly Lucumo, 
the responses of which were already engmved on my heart. That faith 
had been the forbidden study of ^»y younger days, when left my 
father, surrounded by a remnant of his own people, then fast dwindling 
away, who, to the last, secretly cherishe^ the usages of their strong and 
peaceful fathers. 

The feverish state of my thoughts hiade me ripe for this blasphemy ; 
for what else could it Be named in one who had traversed the balmy 
atmosphere of Christianity with the wings of Plato ? I hailed the first 
flash of the lightning as holy, the track of the God of gods, all-ancient 
Tina. He was to me at that moment, through his servant Lummanus, 
tlie hurler of thunderbolts, the mutterer of wrath against an apostate 
world, and in a voice which projonged its boorniugs through each cratdriing 
peal of the thunder. I sank down in knee-worship before him, as the 
storm on*“ cver^ side exploded ; bnt had Vejovis liimself then spoken, 
whose crashing voice leaves deafness on the eJir, I could scarce have 
heard less than I did. I turned neither to the storm, nor' took refuge 
from thejfiilllng gutters, as from above they chased tlie sloping torrent, 
but with imploring cry cajled loudly upon the council ot twelve, the 
household gods of the Thuifderer. I entreated them to quickly hurl 
their staff (lor they were mortal and pitiless), and depart into the inner- 
most recesses of heiffBn, that, unimpeded by their malice, the curse then 
uttered by their forefather Tina might he rolled up and swej)t away with 
the teinj)est, and eventually be revoked. That curse hung over my house 
like another storm. I knew it well, and in humble prayer I rose over the 
heads of all the host of heaven, and addressed the shrouded divinities. 
They, taciturn and veiled^ sat afar off back to back, and held gods and 
men in awe of them, from their undiscovered sanctuary. Them I besought 
to banish the penates of Tina to remote caverns, and, leaving him in 
unbiassed solitude, to appease, for niy sake, the angry mind of the Thun- 
derer. 

The reply was not propitious, or what meant the new sigjis above? 
For at that juncture appeared the winged Mantus, wearing his crown, and 
with torch ; the old, the inevitable, who loves the charge of the dead, 
and aiiticipates his unhallowed joys. With him was his fearful associate 
the high-born Mania, most hideous in soul of ^hild-hearing things, ever 
present at scenes which finish in death and ^uglfter. I gazed at these 
omens aghast. Was a human sacrifice r^uired of me at the coming 
marriage to prgpitiaie the naother of the household gods 1 Or worse, 
utas murder, cold-blooded murder out of doors th« day to proclaim the 
wedding feast at hand 1 > 

“ Ye slirouded divinities, wHl^ fertile in jRicnomena, thus express your- 
selves to me, the last of a line of worsWppers, what hath aiV)used you : is 
it the decay of your altars ? What sacrifice is now nece8sar\% I ask, to 
appease the permitted displeasure of yon female demon — Tina’s daughter, 
wife of Mantus, queen of Hell ^ If human, am not I Adonai, of whom 
Atresthe spake in prophecy ? and have not 1 been, am not I to be again, 
offered up on the altar of my parents — ^my race ? I see the two 

desolating signs ! Mantus and Mania are in the ascendant ; the present 
is at the disposal of their will, and lo ! vultures scour the denser clouds ; 
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the faint odour of blood strengthens apaee as they proceed in their, 
destined course. 

<< Then let me fulfil my purpose now, and make offering of what to me 
seems meet. Let the serpent that I have driven before me to your altars, 
and that I now hold forth, represent with more than wonted meaning 
the conjugal ring, fatal emblem of eternity.” 

Goaded by maddening fancies^^I strangled the reptile, with my sister’s 
name in my prayers. I quitted not the writhing folds xmtil every fibre 
was rigid. Urged by a blind frehzy I involuntarily uttered curses in 
my heart, and yet felt that there they would be heard, not even bjr the 
shrouded listeners, but by God alone. In the agony of this sacrifice, I 
vowed never henceforth io intermeddle on the subject of marriage-bonds; 
and I called upon Atresthe, the good genius of Aula, never more to 
desert me. 

“ And now that this ceremony is done,” I said, “ let my soul be free — 
the t^k of self-restraint be at an end ! !But where, alas ! is there hope 
for me — where rest? Have I not striven, though vainly, to rescue my 
sister from the common lot : who is there left for me to serve? Fare- 
well, then, all human considerations ; farewell respect for the opinions of 
mankind ! Hail, glorious fancy, with its objects of terror and its scenes 
of distress and death ! These will I seek and cultivate in future ; wher- 
ever suffering is to be found will I be also I With its ideal will I com- 
plete the framework of my great design, and realise my cherished dream. 
My arm is vigorous, and it shall now sway the memsters reined beneath 
it, those gryphons which ever restlessly snuff the ether as it blows b) 
the ear of the inspired ; and which soon shall bleed under the lash, and 
dart with me into the empyreum.” 

With these words I looked up, and, as the sky cleared, saw stretched 
upon the archw'ay an antique word ; it was tragedy : and it seemed writ 
as upon a lunar bow in the heavens, 

Tims genius and insanity are twin-brothers ; the one is a dweller above, 
the other of the deep : not only neighbours, but relations they yet visit 
not, know not each other, until of a sudden they become companions 
under onq. roof ; and then they shake hands with a lavish eagerness, 
and laugh through gnashing teeth in keeping with the tears of good 
angels. At best a plank only parts them, a plank thin and narrow — an 
overhanging path which slopes under the weight of footsteps towards 
the chasm, ready with suppressed crasR to let the pursued of fortune 
through into his brother’s Ukjsunned inheritance. On such a bridge I walked 
with characteristic fearlessnC^^s, its centre oscillating under the unnatural 
vigour of my limbs, which 1 delighted to bend ana unbpnd beneath me, 
as, obedient to the iu.pulse, the plank descended and rose. But the 
soon calm and lovely again, was still mine^-r^a straggler only fipom me 
fold of Providence, I still kndw m^Tbrotl^Vjr Wt by name! 

In this perilous position, however, my eye penetrated towards his 
home — ^to whei^is the sunshine of* life lagged behind — the abyss whose 
night is the dayshade; whose day is the night-light which besprinkles 
tike dew the hemlock, and frosts the torrent-lashed waste with its 
pemicioos rays. 

Such allegory expresses my condition as it then was, leaving nothing 
untold. The act of writing it down seems t# have recovered from my 
recoll^tion the full sense of herror attached to that ill-omened time, and 
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would leave little else to be said, but that details are called for to illus- 
trate my malady in all its bearings. Of these how many must I refer to 
thy promptings, 0 Fancy ! Thy impulse tends ever to the pathless, a 
far outstretching waste of fever, used as a penal settlement for convict 
souls like mine! Such exiles are wo;«e than damned, although human ; 
as on a voyage to hell over a silent ocean, they reach not the goal; as if 
cast adrift without chart or compass the night after the judgment-day! 

Chapter V. 

The paroxysm of madness subsided, but not its influence, and grief 
returned once more to its home. All in natui4 ob^s the like law of 
periodicity. Joy reverts to the happy after the vi§lt of affliction ; sadness to 
the deeply grieved. Tlie steadfast tliought of my own love came back to 
me, came mourning to my hcart.^ It had once exalted me, had given me a 
nobler conception of existence; and partaking still of this elevation of sen- 
timent, I embraced despair as worthy of my lost affection. But' tjiat deSpair 
was not eternal. There is something in love betrayed which reaches beyond 
life ; which, laj'ing waste the future of this earth, perceives a calm in that 
which comes after, and is the dread of happier belugas — the slumber of death. 
From the idea of such sleep^ there grew comfort, not as understood in 
the true sense, but such as was •experienced by the heroes and philosophers 
of old who fell upon their swords. At the point of a dagger which I 
vore was riie belovetftne’s name ; Melissa was engiaved there; and I 
aought with unspeakable satisfaction that at any hour 1 might thrust 
fhe word into my heart, feel its cold touch, lift my eyes to heaven, and 
die ! 

I wandered to Florence; the only consolation left me was to visit the 
chamber of the Venus. There she stood ; her face was ever averted ; 
beautiful and modest like the soul of woman, admired by chastened eyes, 
by myself loved. When others slept I passed the night in that cold 
cnamber, for no one resisted my wishes, and by a rosy light beheld the 
goddess in her midnight solitude ; my fancy charmed by sudden sounds 
wliicb accorded with the lover’s vow, and made my bleeding heart pain- 
fully conscious of its lot. Thus have I pursued her image, until* piety has 
merged softly into slumber, and, sinking against the pedestal, my dreams 
have sustained the theme in their fascination, the object^ of my love 
standing near, as over the Adonik of old. j 

But farewell those visions, those perishable- rejAures ; buriflng flames 
which hovered about^ie sensibility of a sim man’s heart! Vain they 
were as was th^vaait^ 35 th^ forgotten; as is the memory of hope. I 
tore myself from theni/dulgence for ever, and rushc^into despair again ; 
for such was life to the abafl^ned ; to one whose guardian angel had 
fled! r. 

Chapter VI. 

• 

And then it was that I began in earnest to take ray journey through 
the vastnesses and towering peaks of emotion ; a journey, perhaps, stand- 
ing alone in moral history, an episode not to be enacted a second time. 
There is nothing in events themselves at any period which may not 
happen to all men alike 4^ ambition and love runs in the plot of 

every drama ; not so to discipHne passion. And yet I feel that this my 
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play, not yet quite developed, is destined, while its scenes describe humAn 
views, to yield up its catastrophe in the divine presence. It would once 
have appeared to me a strange supposition that 1 should one day discover, 
as 1 steadfastly do, a glory more elevated and serene in "penitent submis- 
sion, than in the triumphs of intellectual pride. While the irradiations of 
genius, which shone formerly over the crimes of my life, continue at this 
hour to emit a lustre, they are rssociated with the fine fervour of religious 
trust, and have found their way to my heart. Compared with the hope 
I now experience, my former sentiments are as nothing ; they resemble 
the shadow which walks with us through life, and in death is motionless 
at our side. 

The errors of my youth had on the whole given my conscience but 
little uneasiness ; they were debited to my parents not to me — the fruits 
of education. The light of knowledge — which is, to know better — had 
not burst forth in its sp%idour, it had only risen. ^ But when my father 
died he left me a legacy, a richer one than his confession, ove which I 
had been slow to claim. This was Ippolito. I had net yet taken steps 
to seek the boy of Musonio (to whose care he had been committed for in- 
struction) ; but I had a letter in my possession, found amon'g my father’s 
papers, requiring me to take the orphan under my charge, and subject 
him to the teaching of Pulci, that he might be brought up a sincere 
Christian. It was time to perform whal my father had enjoined, and 
having intelligence that Marco Musonio was still^m Florence with his 
pupil, 1 went to his house in the Via di Bisogno, and found him at home. 
I was led into his presence by Ippolito himself, and I formally presented 
my letter, on perusal of which Musonio tendered me his charge. The boy 
cried at parting from his instructor, but soon attached himself to me, and 
that with the affection of a brother. He was by far the most beautiful 
child I had ever seen, surpassing in loveliness the face of woman. 
Hitherto my life had been cheerless, but I saw that in Ippolito’s nature 
there existed a sunshine to recompense me for all my trials. I felt this, 
though I knew not yet in what manner it was to influence my future liap- 
piness. For one thing, he proved to me as the gift of that real wisdom, 
the power to know better, which he embodied within him, as in the most 
perfect of human forms, for he was the very incarnation of virtue. No 
man, however unenlightened, could bring a spurious motive into his 
presence, and looking at his face remain in the same stupid ignorance 
of sin. ^ 

I passed some hours with Musonio at his own request. He had been 
my father’s friend, and desii^d to be mine ; anAy'»uth, when able to ap- 
preciate, is slow to repel the advances of frieniShip ihad.. by the great of 
soul. At t^ meefin^g I began truly to lem the ^andeur of the philo- 
sopher’s powrs, and to acqqire a thirst fi "^e science of my race, which 
he bad diligently collected and enflirged. My father had referred me to 
him for some obsolete knowledge Concerning Aiy family. When I ques- 
tioned him on the subject, he appeared unwilling to enter upon it, but 
again invited me to meet him at the Rucellai Gaiflens, the last seat of the 
^atonic Academy. ^ 

Although I thus long had failed to make good my prize, in ignorance 
of Ippolito’s value, I yet seemed to acquire J|im at the only moment 
when his influence could fit in with my career,* d become what it proved 
to be — the moral light of my iecond journey. My path now lay across 
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holy earth, a wilderness still, but one which constituted the precincts of 
the living temple. It was the journey 6f my second ordeal, in which 
wrong was tcT be perpetrated with a knowledge of right, while from the 
crook was to stream the flagelltm. 

It was curious that a boy should be thus set to influence my nature, as 
if, my own early life having bepn foun^. unworthy, it were good for me to 
live a few ye^s over again in anot^r’s childhood. Ippolito had been 
taught to soar above the world while ^et he had an angel’s face, and to hold 
thoughtful communion with only what was good. The purity of his 
heart was to be seen in his countenance, the ^xquisite features* of which 
were seemingly moulded to exhibit it, while looks of candour crowned the 
union of moral and human beauty. When JL have been ruminating on 
ill-starred schemes, he has observed me affectionately, as if he saw only 
sadness, but with an earnestness which has utterly dissipated evil counsels 
from breast. Wickedness, whereof lie had heard tfil,. still seeme'd to 
him the guileless error of virtue ; his age that happy one at which evil 
appears to express the sufferings of good, and tQ be hut another name for 
misfortune. 

I loved Ippolito with a brotherly regard, as oi^pe I had vainly hoped to love 
Melissa. IIow inexplicable.was it to see him so like her ! And, there being 
no bounds to the Creator’s skill, he was certainly the most beautiful of the 
two. Not he only,J)ut she as w’eU, has saved me often from sin. When 
sometimes tempteixxo go astray, I have been arrested by the remembrance 
of her face. Her eyes, so dreamily unconscious of self-indulgence in 
wicked things, would penetrate me from afar, and, instead of debasing 
myself by forbidden pleasure, ra^ soul would mount aloft, and pray 
secretly tnat love might ever enable such a soul to govern niy actions to a 
good end. As if to have once been near her were to be ever so, I have 
listened to the tingling silence which her voice seemed to cleave with 
saintly utterance, and been saved by the imaginary delight. 'Then did I 
first feel how good was example, how easy to follow when the bockoiiings 
of love led the w’ay. Was it to prepare me for my final destiny that 
truth was now set before me in the form of a boy, the most jjeautiful re- 
semblance of her ? — of her through whom I had looked upon virtue witli 
such passionate longings? God be pimsed, I saw her still through him 
— not as before, but with a species of intellectual fascination. It was to 
purify and prepare me for tha? better which/ 1 began to know ; and, as 
time waxed on, the idea of her whom I ha^onccf desired to be ever near, 
and which had hitlj/i^ pursued me as J^went along, remained all of a 
sudden 8tatioi)0Ty»in t^kpaSt. 

^^AP’F|JE \II. 

On my way to Flore^e, iTiad clAnced to meet Thandtos on the road. 
Myself, I did not heed him further than to exchange a distant salutation ; 
but Mezzofonte remarked, and he observed it to me at the. time,- that he 
looked worn, and of a deadly hue. He had a habit, as on tins occasion, 
of absenting himself for short periods, without seeking my concurrence ; 
but since I did not inquire for him sometimes during a lapse of weeks, his 
probably was oUten unknown to me. 

1 had been a week in the city, leaving the party at the castle, when 
morning Fiombino rushed into my apartment, and with burned 
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sentenee anoounced the assassination of Moro. The two 6dend^| 
appeared, had left Florence together nine days before the date^of iny 
tress of mind, and, travelling on fool, Piombino had lagged behind, and!^ 
for a few minutes had lost sight of Itforo. In that brief space fhef 
peasant had been stabbed, and was only spared a final blow by the 
arrival of a second horseman, who drew the murderer aside, for a few mo- 
ments parleyed, and then fled wit^him across the country, Piondbino 
shortly overtook his friend’s steps, dnd with consternation halted by the 
bleeding body. He bore Moro to ihe mountain inn, which was not very 
near, and'while there, meditating on further proceedings, Mortte9atino 
happily passed on his way home from the Castle of Aula (for when I really 
wanted his aid I had dismissed him); but by his timely assistance to 
Moro the poor youth s life was spared. 

Such was Piombino’s st^nient. He had sought me out immediately ; 
on hearing of my return to Florence. * * 

I have a clue to the assassin’s haunt,’' said Piombino, with fhe , 
itiation of a friend faithful in the hour of trouble. “Wlien secure 
Moro’s safety, I ventured to intrust him to the landlady of the inn (for ^ 
she w'as not a stranger to ipe), and retraced my way to the dreaded spot 
to inspect the ground. While contemplating with a shudder the gory 
turf by the roadway, I detected the rough mark, of horses’ feet on the 
sand. There was a double track, which I pursued for some distance, when 
one chain of footprints suddenly turned and swept rouim to the read from 
which it had taken its start, while the other penetrated across the waste. 

I followed in the latter track as far as the mountain range, towards tlie 
rise of w hich it was lost, I roved for hours from one hill to another, 
eager to discern a habitation, but the country was apparently without 
huraa^, dwellings. For awhile, sick with fatigue aud horror, I stood still, 
doubtfiil how to proceed, fearful to go further on in such a lonely country, 
unwilling to retreat ; ere long, however, I turned back thoroughly dis- 
heartened, and feeling the necessity that there was to abandon the useless 
search, I quickened ray pace in the direction of the road ; when, in cross- 
ing the base of a rocky eminence in order to shorten my path, I saw men 
emerge from a gap in the mountain side. By receding a step I lost sight 
of them, and to avoid discovery retired among the recesses of the rocks. 
For a length of time I remained concealed there, but at last ventured to - 
issue forth, and, finding n\j one in sight, lo explore the bearings of the 
cavern.” * * . 

‘‘ You entered ?” said I* \ ^ 

“ I did not; but, content with my discovejy, ijSught inmost prudent 
to hasten hack to theVjvice of iqy comrade.” { 

‘‘ Could you conduct another to the Bpo^2j\ t 

“ Ye^ without doubt.” c* * \ 

“ It is enou^. Where is MoroQaow?” / 

At my house ; it Vas only yesterday that we deemed it safe to move 
him.” 

With Montecatino’s permission, I shall visit him.” 

It is the physician’s wish to meet you at my house within the hour.” 

“ Tell him I will be there.” 

I was there — ^to look upon a ghastly face, every feature of which was 
suggestive of evil suspicions. It is only at this distance of time at which 
I write that I can trace my early divinations of heavenly rigns to natural 
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causes ^ but certainly I now clearly see the process through which I 
4ream«d» cif murder abroad with almost prophetic truth on that recent 
5^^’ therefore revert to it* hereafter. Be it sufficient now to 

that I repented having Aagged the unfortunate Moro out of his 
/ *^^urity. Owing to that unrenacti.ng act of mine, his mind had been 
** «^ated with princely notions, of which his nature, unfortunately, was 
. ^00 susceptible. He haTf been i^uced to aspiie to the possession of 
$a, but only to learn, by dearly|fought experience, the danger and 
y of his presumption, as 'well as thg fearless and decisive policy of the 
»' strong, when they have an object in putting aside the weak. 4pd while 
I thought all this, I still Iboked upon his face, n« longer the healthy man’s, 
the features no longer playfulfbut become ri^d under suffering ; like the 
pallid look and open mouth of a mask used on the tragic stage. 

Montecatino took me into an adjoining room, and conmmnicated to me 
that Thanatos, almosttheyond doubt, was th(\nan whofliad arrested the 
assassin^R arm ; for that after leaving Morcihe had ov(?rUiken the secretary 
on a by-ro}j4, '^viiown only to travellci’s as a short route to the city. , I 
had reasons for agreeing in the physician’s suspicion. On receiving his 
evidence, however, I begged Montecatino toi^keep his secret until steps 
could be effectually tajkt‘i» to learn more on ftie mysterious proceeding 
meantime he was to devotd himself to the )^clfare of his patient for my 
sake. ^ 

Mv a us nicions t0te yet deeper, and not of a (jharitable kind. Did 
Thanato?khow the murderer? How came he*^ien on the spot, appear- 
ing as he had done only just in time, and then,*Us if on second thoughts, 
to countermand the completion of a plot ? If not a party concerned, what 
led him to hold parlance with the^ assassin, and depart in his eompat»y ? 
And when he met me on the. road, from what motive did he proceed in 
silence, and not draw up to make his dark adventure known, after having 
already culpably failed to hlsten bach to the castle immediately, and com- 
municate the circumstances of his encounter at the time it happened 
And lastly — who had employed him? And this query brings me to th^ 
most painful of all suspicions, for on the very morning of this affair, not 
long after Orazio had left me with such almiptness, I sent a ^lessage for 
Thanatos to attend, that I might despatch him with a message to Florence, 
its purport to postpone the visit of Moro. But he was off already to that 
veiy place, mounted hy'Orazioj and the bearer of his letters! 

After all that had happened in various way^ aijd so much still pending, 

I desired to have this matter left stationq^ for a time at the point at 
which I found it ; affd%tili more, I wished not to reflect upon it for the 
jjresent. To tfiiiHc 1 1:o act in such a crisiyvas maddening; and 
to take measures was onf^divert my^ster’s fe^ul destiny into a new 
channel, not to arrest it had<jutstypped the occasion. To gratify 

my desire of remaining jspsiv^on a subject thus momentous had been im- 
possible, perhaps, at another time,^but, at this, painful reflections on a 
far different theme came in aid. In a psychology pretending to describe 
how an individual soul in its ^apid though protracted flight across the 
earth dealt with all influences and all materials, it is necessajy to reveal 
every occurrence within itself, as well as along its path. Here, then, I 
must commit to the ever curious ears of literate man the first dawnings of 
dreadful thought8;which began to haunt ipe soon after Ippolito entered my 
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sentence announced the assassination of Moro. The two feendsyfi^ 
appeared, had left Florence together nine days before the date of my dii® 
tress of mind, and, travelling on foo*t, Piombino had lagged behind, anc^ 
for a few minutes had lost sight of IVforo. In that brief space thef 
peasant had been stabbed, and was only spared a final blow by tiie 
arrival of a second horseman, who drew the murderer aside, for a few mo- 
ments parleyed, and then fled wit^him across the country, Piombino 
shortly overtook his friend’s steps, 4nd with consternation halted by the 
bleeding body. He bore Moro to the mountain inn, which was not very 
near, and'wbile there, meditating on further proceedings, Monte9atino 
happily passed on his way liome from the Castle of Aula (for when X really 
wanted his aid I had dismissed him); but by his timely assistance to 
Moro the poor youth's life was spared. * 

Such was Piombino’s s^Jement. He lia^ sought me out immediately; ' 
on hearing of my return to Florence. * * 

“ I have a clue to the assassin’s haunt,” said Piombino, with fhe ani-,' 
mation of a friend faithful in the hour of trouble. “When secure 6^. 
Moro’s safety, I ventured to intrust him to the landlady of the inn (for 
she was not a stranger to ipo), and retraced niy way to the dreadjed spot 
to inspect the ground. While contemplating with a shudder the gory 
turf by the roadway, I detected the rough mark, of horses’ feet on the 
sand. There was a double track, which I pursued for some distance, when 
one chain of footprints suddenly turned and swept roiifilS to the read from 
which it had taken its start, while the other penetrated across the waste. 

I followed in the latter track as far as the mountain range, towards tlie 
rise of which it was lost. I roved for hours from one hill to another, 
eager to discern a habitation, but the country was apparently without 
huma’^ .dwellings, For awhile, sick with fatigue and horror, I stood still, 
doubtful how to proceed, fearful to go further on in such a lonely country, 
unwilling to retreat ; ere long, however, I turned back thoroughly dis- 
heartened, and feeling the necessity that there was to abandon the useless 
search, I quickened my pace in the direction of the road ; when, in cross- 
ing the base of a rocky eminence in order to shorten my path, I saw men 
emerge from a gap in the mountain side. By receding a step I lost sight 
of them, and to avoid discovery retired among the recesses of the rocks. 
For a length of time I remained concealed there, but at last ventured to - 
issue forth, and, finding n^ one in sight, lo explore the hearing^ of the 
cavern.” * ^ 

“ You entered ?” said I. ^ 

“ I did not ; but, content with my discovery, Jjjtought i^ most prudent 
to hasten hack to the k&’vice of njy comrade.” J • c 

“ Could you conduct another to the spotJ^A « 

“ Ye^ without doubt.” ^ «* ^ 

“ It is enough. Where is Moro^iow?” / 

“ At my house ; it was only yesterday that we deemed it safe to move 
him.” 

“ With Monteca^no’s permission, 1 shall visit him.” 

“ It is the physician’s wish to meet you at my house within the hour.” 

“ Tell him I will be there.” 

I was there — ^to look upon a ghastly face, evei^ feature of which was 
suggestive of evil suspicions. la is only at this distance of time at whidi 
I write that I can trace my early divinations of heavenly agns to natural 
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causes; but certainly I now clearly see the process through which I 
gained of natoder abroad with almost prophetic truth on that recent 
J^ht, and shall therefore revert to it* hereafter. Be it sufficient now to 
i >Svow that I repented having (lagged ^the unfortunate Moro out of his 
obsqurity. Owing to that unrenecting^ act of mine, his mind had been 
moculated with princely notions, of which his nature, unfortunately, was 
only too susceptible. He ha^ been ii^uced to aspiae to the possession of 
Angela, but only to learn, by dearlyifought experience, the danger and 
folly of his presumption, as ‘Well as iSq fearless and decisive policy of the 
strong, when they have an object in putting aside the weak. And while 
I thought all this, I still Iboked upon his face, n# longer the healthy man’s, 
the features no longer playfulfbut become rigid under suffering ; like the 
pallid look and open mouth of a mask used on the tragic stage. 

Montecatino took me into an adjoining room, and coumiunleated to me 
that Thanatos, alnmst^beyond doubt, was thcNnan whc/had arrested the 
assassin^ arm ; for that after leaving Monihe had overtaken the secretary 
on a by-rog^, ’'linown only to travellers as a short route to the city. I 
had reasons for agreeing in the physician’s suspicion. On receiving his 
evidence, how^wer, 1 begged Montecatino to> keep his secret until steps 
could bb effectually taken to learn more on ftje mysterious proceeding ; 
meantime he was to devoid bim&olf to the welfare of his patient for my 
sake. ^ 

My aMs picIons csJte yet deeper, and not of a charitable kind. Did 
Thanatos' feiow the murderer? How came he-^ien on the spot, appear- 
ing as he had done only just in time, aud then, ‘as if on second thoughts, 
to countermand the completion of a plot ? If not a party concerned, what 
led him to hold parlance with the assassin, and depart in Ins company ? 
And when he met me on the rpad, from what motive did he proceed in 
silence, and not draw up to make his dark adventure known, after having 
already culpably failed to hast^ back to the castle immediately, and com- 
municate the circumstances of his encounter at the time it happened 
And lastly — who had employed him? And this query brings me to th6‘ 
most painful of all susincions, for on the very niomliig of this affair, not 
long after Orazio liad left me with such abruptness, I sent a rjiessage for 
Thanatos to attend, that I might despatch him with a message to Florence, 
its purport to postpone the visit of Moro. But he was off already to that 
very place, mounted by'Orazioj and the bearer of his letters! 

After all that had happened in various way/, ayd so much still pending, 

I desired to have this matter left stationq^ for a time at the point at 
which I found it ; a^ftl^ill more, I wishetl not to reflect upon it for the 
present. To thint act in such a crisi^as maddening ; and 

to take measures was oiAi^ivert myiSster’s fesSful destiny into a new 
channel, not to arrest it ; had-qutstypped the occasion. To gratify 
my desire of remaining npsiv^on a sj|bject thus momentous had been im- 
possible, perhaps, at another time,^but, at this, painful reflections on a 
& different theme came in aid. In a psychology pretending to .describe 
how an individual soul in its ppid though protracted flight across the 
earth dealt with all influences and all materials, it is necessary to reveal 
every occurrence within itself, as well as along its path; ' Here, then, I 
must commit to the ever curious ears of literate man the first dawnings of 
dreadful thoughts^which began to haunt ye soon after Ippolito entered my 
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doosv. When first I obsmed a likeness between him and Melissa^ 
during mj short stay at fiolsena, it struck me so yery slightly as ta^ave 
no stamp of itself on my memory. But on seeing him agaip after ajatse 
of years, I was more t^ astonished at pie increased resemblance 'whi^ . 
had all this time been growing up wi^ h!im. Still it appeared but a mar- < 
yellous coincidence — one of those phenomena which exist, which speak, 
and argue, cwirrying af^mrent convfetion with them, but which, on inquiry, 
prove to mean nothing. Soon, ho^yer, followed a new train of thought, 
like the clearing away of false ob^e(^, and the khposition of true ; or like 
the induction of a penml of light into the blind eye, which by its means is 
rendered a seat of vision.* No less suddenly th&n this I saw ! And the 
change, a painful one, was due to that bust of Dione, the youthful and 
betrothed ! If Ippolito reaeinbled Melissa be might do so without wonder 
any longer, for he was as much like Dione’s bust«as a child to a parent. 
Was this the reakin unrev^aled. said I, — and how n&n such disclosures be 
ever made ? — was this the reaso/i that Melissa was to be to me as a/ sister ? 

I thought of my father’s love,— of Dione’s tears — of their v/aibsfd sorrow — 
and was humbled by the I’ecoUection of aU. Yet, 1 thought a second tirne^ 
it is not so ; there can have^been no vice undisclosed in that iQijg-sup- 
pressed narrative, the unva^nshed tale of souls striying for salvation. Yet 
the best, the most perfect, those who hav^ quite fallen and been raised 
by the hand of power. It Is not so ! — my father’t')/leath-bed, conducted 
by divine counsels, his earnest faith and most si ngularrntfiversion, propheti- 
cally foretold liim in hif^ ^arly life, give proofs 9 f a vital vinscience. 
There is some one hour in every man’s life when he would not lie, that 
hour in my father’s, if such a oqe he ever knew, I passed \Vith him at his 
last ; that hour, too, had I often spent, in witness of Dione’s innoceucy 
and heavenly grace. 

Besides, I had Ippolito’s history in my father’s hand-writing, a work 
deliberately perform^ and to be delivered after death; no falsehood 
, jrould he nave thus sealed during his apotheosis ! Was not that worthy 
of the fullest credit ? This train of thought, vanishing in one form, start- 
ing up in another, disturbed my peace of mind. When my suspicions 
were crushed, the very idea of them dismissed, Ippolito would stand in 
front and stare me in the face, as a fact that no .contradiction could deal 
with ; and when he unconsciously claimed a ^brother’s place in my heart 
with looks of affinity, I felt painfully impellecl to treat him with coolness, 
not because ^he had no ajich' claim upon me, but for the reason that, with 
a living evidence, he persisted in silently keeping alive within me a sus*^ 
pieion of his birth after all doubt had else vanish^ ^ 
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